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PREFACE 


Of the criticisms made by reviewers of the first volume of this work, 
the most* cogent was the charge that I had inverted the natural order 
by descnbing the political and constitutional arrangements of the first 
years of the Soviet regime in advance of my treatment of the economic 
conditions^ which in large part dictated and explained them. The 
appearance of the second volume a year after the first will now permit 
of the two interconnected subjects being exami|ed side by side ; and 
I am not wholly f:onvinced that, since the awkward choic e was imposed 
on mt, JLshilhld have made things easier by embarking on the complex 
economic developments of the period without first setting the political 
framework ?n which they took place. Even now the picture is not 
complete, since the foreign relations of Soviet Russia in these years 
are reserved for a third volume which should be ready for publication 
next year. 

Within the present volume awkward problems of arrangcTnent also 
presented therAselves. While every part of an economy is depenefent 
on every other, it was obviously necessary here to divide the Soviet 
economy into its main Rectors. What was less clear was the necessity 
of a further division by periods within the main peViod covered by 
the volume. At firgt sight it might have seemed preferable to discuss 
the development of, say, agriculture through the whole period in a 
single chapter. Since, ho\wver, the period included three sub-periods 
with markedly different chajacteristics — the period of the revolution 
itself, the period of war communism and the first stage of NEP — I 
finally decided on a chronological division into chapters with each 
sector of the economy discussed in turn in each of the three chapters 
devoted to<hcse periods. The table of contents makes it easy for the 
reac^r, if he so prefers, to adopt the alternative course of pursuing the 
story of, say, agriculture throughout the volume without turning aside 
to inter>fening sections on industry, finance, «tc. 

A further problem on which a word of explanation may be required 
was the point at which^to bring the volume to an end. The general 
design V)f this first three-volume instalment of the history was to 
car^ it approximately up to the time when Lehin was \^ithdrawn from 
the scene and the stmigglc for the succession began. In the first 
Volume the ersatiem of the USSR, the adoption of its constitution and 
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PREFACE 

the abolition of the People’s Commissariat of Nationalities in July 1923 
formed a convenient stopping-point. In the second volume the 
corresponding point comes slightly earlier, ^he culmination of the 
first phase Of NEP was reached in tl^ winter of 1922--1923 ; and the 
twelfth par^ congress met in April 1923 — a month after Lenin’s 
final incapacity — under the shadow of an imminent econoYnic crisis 
which was already compelling rival leaders to take up positions. In, 
this volume, therefore, I have stopped short of the twelfth party 
congress except in the last chapter on “ The Beginnings of Planning 
Here the discussions at the congress were a recapitulatiof^ df earlier 
controversies rather than the opening of a fresh debate, and have 
therefore -been reported in this chapter. 

Nearly all those whose assistance I gratefully acknowletfged in the 
preface to the first volnme have also aided me in one way or another in 
the preparation of its' successor ; in addition to the^, Mr^ Maurice 
Dobb kindly lent me from his library some books which would other- 
wise have been inaccessible to me, and Mrs. Dewar of tlie Royal 
Institute of International Affairs generously allowed me to make use 
of the material which she has collected for a projected study of Soviet 
labour policies. To Mr. Isaac Deutscher I am specially indebted for 
putting at my disposal the notes made by him of the unpublished 
Trotsky archives in the Widener Library of Harvard University. To 
all «these and others who have given me help or advic^ in the search 
for material and in the writing of the volume I should like once more 
to tender my sincere thanks. 

I should add that a full bibliography and index to The Bolshevik 
Revoluitoriy will appear at the end of its third and last 

volume. 


E. H. CARR 
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PART IV 


THE ECONOMIC ORDER 




CHAPTER 15 

THEORIES AND PROGRAMMES 


T he teaching of Marx arose by reaction from the “ utopian- 
ism,’* of the early socialists, who constructed ideal* socialist 
societies out of the wealth and ingenuity of their, own 
imagination, and did not feel it necessary tej concern themselves 
with the ^uestiRn how these ideal societies of the future were to 
be c^olfed®out of the existing societies. Marx’s method was 
historical : all changes in the destinies and organization of man- 
kind weie part of an ever-flowing historical process, ife made the 
assumption — the only postulate which he did not attempt to 
demonstrate — that modern society w'ould in the long run always 
seek to organize itself in such a way as to make the most«effective 
use of its productive resources. He started therefore from*an 
analysis of existing society in order to show that the capitalist 
order, once imj:rume»tal in releasing and fostering an unprece- 
dented expansion of the productive resources of mankind, had 
now reached a stage in the course of its historical development 
where it had become a hindrance to the maximum use of these 
resources and jn obstacle to further progress : it was therefore 
bound, so long as Marx’s initial postulate held good, to yield place 
to a new social order (which Marx called either ** socialism *’ or 
“ communisn! *’) which wBuld once more permit and promote the 
maximum •use of productive resources. Marx’s conception w^as 
polijical and revolutionary in the sense that he believed that the 
change from capitalism to socialism would involte the icplacement 
of the iJqjirgepisie by the proletariat as S ruling class, and that it 
was inconceivable, at any rate in most countries, that this replace- 
ment cpuld be eflFecteS without revolfttionary violence. But it was 
alst* scientific and evolutionary. As th ' icconomic structure of 
capifaHst society had^rown out of the economic structure of feudal 
^ciety, so by a s^ilar process the economic structure of socialism 
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would grow out of the economic structure of capitalism. Most of 
Marx’s writings were directed to convince, his readers not that the 
change from capitalism to socialism was desirable — this assump- 
tion was iipplied in his postulate — but that it was inevitable. 

Marx was thus concerned throughout his life to analyse the 
existing capitalist order and to expose the self-frustrating and sclf- 
dcstruCtive forces at work within it rather than to depict the future 
socialist order which would arise out of its ruins. This latter task 
was still in a certain sense premature until the actual mpment of 
the downfall of capitalism was reached. “ A task presents 
itself ”, as Marx wrote in the preface to the Critique of Political 
Ecommy, “ only when the material conditions necessary for its 
solution already exi t or, at any rate, are in process of arising.’’ 
Marx was by temperament and conviction the sworn enemy of 
utopianism in any form ; and his thought was always coloured by 
his early polemics against the utopian socialists who entertained 
themselves with unreal visions of the future socialist society. 
Towards the end of his career, in The Civil War in France^ he 
explained with contemptuous emphasis that the workers had 
“ no ready-made utopias ” and “ no ideals to realize ” : they 
knew that they would “ have to pass through long struggles, 
through a series of historic processes, transforming circumstances 
and men ”. This belief in the transformation of society by slow, 
immanent historical processes encouraged what seemed in some 
respects an empirical' approach : you crossed ycur stiles when you 
came to them. Marx drew up no programme or manifesto of the 
future socialist order. Only once, in his Critique of the Gotha 
Programme^ did he permit himself a momentary vision of “ the 
highest phase 6f communist society ” when “ productive forces 
will reach their peak and the sources oi wealth flow in full abun- 
dance ”, so that ” society will be able to inscribe on its banner : 

‘ From each according to his capacities, to each according to his 
needs But, aj^art from the unusually eloquent terminology, 
this amounted to little ifiore than a reaffirmation of Marx’s basic 
assumption that socialism was necessary in order to release and 
develop the productive forces now frustrated by a degenerate 
capitalism ; and even here Marx had cautiously guarded himself 
in the covering letter to Brakke which accompanied the Critique, 
” Every step of the real movement ”, he wrote, “ is more importam 
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than a doztn programmes.” * This aphorism had its dangers. It 
was Bernstein the revisionist who recorded Marx’s (perhaps 
authentic) saying that * the nj^in whp draws up a programme for 
the future is a reactionary ”,^#and Georges Sorel the 'syndicalist 
who provided the best theoretical demonstration of the incom- 
patibility ^between utopia and Marxism : 

To offer a theoretical analysis of the future economS order 
would be to attempt to erect an ideological superstructure. in 
advai^^e^of the conditions of production on which it must be 
built :* hence any such attempt would be non-Marxist.^ 

Both Berijstein and Sorel in their different ways drew from the 
argument the conclusion that “ the movement is all, the goal 
nothing Marx would have resisted this Conclusion. But his 
attitude tent it Some support. 

What Marx bequeathed to posterity wag, therefore, not an 
economic prospectus of socialism but an economic analysis of 
capitalism, his economic tools were those appropriate to the 
capitalist system. “ Political economy ”, with its familiar cate- 
gories of value, price and profit, was something that belonged 
essentially to capitalism and would be superseded with it.* Under 
socialism even the labour theory of value would lose its meanirig.s 
The very conception of economic laws operating independently of 
man’s will beh^nged to the essence of capitalist society. ^Iarx 
wrote repeatedly of the anarchy of •production under capitalism, 
and argued that periodical crises were the inevitable result of 
relying on the blind laws of the market. In the Communist 
Mmifesto he tqpk it for granted that ” the proletariat v/ill use its 
political supremacy to take away all capital step by step from the 
bourgeoisie, centralize all elements of production in the hands 
of the state, i.t. of the profttarfat organized as the ruling class, and 
increase the total’ of productive powers as rapidly as possible ” 

'*Marx i EnKcls, Sochineniya^ xv, 267. 

* Queued in (?. Sorel, Reflections on Violence Q^'ngl. transl. 1916), p. 150. 

5 G. Sc^el, I^ecomposition du Marxisme (3rd ed. 1925), p. 37. , 

^ Engels, on the other hand, once defined ** political economy in the widest 
sense ** as*** the science of the law's governing the production and exchange of 
the material means of subsistence in human society (Mar i Engels, Soch jrtnya^ 
xivj 149) ; this phrase was frequently cited in .'iftrovcrsies of the nineteen- 
twenties about the continued validity of economic laws under planning. 

s Ibid. XV, 273. . 
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More than twenty years later, in The Civil War in Francis he praised 
the decree of the Paris commune for the regulation of national 
production “ on a common plan and (;ngels looked forward to 
the time when the proletariat, havi ig expropriated the bourgeoisie, 
would “ Convert . . . social means of production into social 
property ”, and thus make possible “ social productioh according 
to a previously thought out plan Production under socialism, 
said Marx in Capital, would come under the conscious ahd pre- 
arranged control of society.^ But Marx attempted nc. c^iscussion 
of the conditions or of the instruments of socially planned produc- 
tion. All that could be learned from him on these matters had to 
be deduced from his analysis of the nature and consequences of 
capitalist productio^.. 

Of distribution and exchange ^ there was still less to be said ; 
the methods of social production, which determined, social rela- 
tions, equally determined methods of distribution and exchange.^ 

Production, distribution, exchange and consumption . . . 
all form parts of a whole, differences within a unity. Production 
predominates over all other factors. From it the process begins 
each tj^me anew.s 

It'was only “ vulgar socialism ” which “ revolves primarily round 
questions of distribution and believed that the equalization of 
distribution, not the socialization of prodi^ction, was the goal of 
socialism. The Communist Manifesto had already proclaimed that 
the abolition by the communists of “ bourgeois conditions of 
production ” would also mean “ the communist abolition of 
buying and selling The end of capitalism would end commodity 

* Marx i Engels, Sochineniya, xiv, 21^8-289. 

* Karl Marx, Das Kapital, iii, ch. x. 

^ Marx distinguished between “ distribution ” {Verteilung) and “ exchange ** 
{Austausch). The former “ determines the proportion (the quantity) in which 
products are allocated to individuals the latter " determines (^e particular 
products in the form which the individual demands the shure allocated to him 
in the distribution ” ; ?he former represents a social, the Matter an individual, 
decision (Marx i En^ls, Sochineniya, xii, i, 179). 

* Marx i Engels, SochineKiya, xii, i, 185. 

* Ibid, xii, i, 189; Marx added that there was none the less* “ a mutual 
interaction between the different factors ” as in ev,<*ry organic whole **. 

* Ibid. XV, 276. „ 

’ All early socialists treated traders, in contrast with producers, as pai£^ites 
on society : Owen in his draft statute ** of 1835 for an “ Association ,ot All 
Classes of All Nations ** looked forward to a society r without priests, lawyers, 
soldiery, buyers and sellers **. 
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production* and with it exchange in the capitalist sense. “ In a 
collective society based on common ownership of the means of 
production ”, wrote in lys Critique of the Gotha Programme^ 
“ producers do not exchange 4heir products.” In thfe eventual 
communist society distribution would cease altogether^o be con- 
cerned with incentives to work, since material incentives ^yould be 
teplaced by moral incentives. But, in the transitional society 
which “ is just emerging from capitalist society ” and. continues 
to bear th^ “ birth marks ” of its source, he envisaged a system 
under which the worker ‘‘ receives from society a voucher that he 
has contributed such and such a quantity of labour (after deduc- 
tion from his labour for the common fund), and draws through 
this voucher from the social storehouse as mtch of the means of 
consumption as#costs the same quantity of labour ” * But these 
scattereck olgiter dicta only serve to show how little Marx had 
attempted to analyse, the problems of distribution and exchange 
in a soci'^lL ovii^icty. Discussions about the functiorft of value, 
price and profit in a planned economy lay far ahead in the future. 

A further reason which consciously or unconsciously inhibited 
Marx from any positive approach to the economic j^sues of 
socialism was Jiis inability to establish precisely by whom planning 
in a socialist order would be done. While he was perfectly precise 
about the essential function of planning, he was content to assign 
that function to “ society ” as such 

Society musfr calculate in advance how much labour, means 
of production and means of subsistence it can employ without 
any deduction on bran?hes of industry which, like 1 >r example 
the building of railway^, can /or a long time, a year or more, 
yield neither means of production nor means of subsistence nor 
any use val^ie, but witlyiraw labour, means of production and 
means of subsistence from the total annual production.^ 

Economic planning was conceiVed not as a fyhetion of the state, 
but rather as a function which would render th^ state superfluous. 
“ When? in the course of development* class distinctions have 
disappeared ”, declared the Communist Manifesto^ “ and all pro- 
ductioi^has been condfentrated in theiiands of a vast association of 

^larx i Engels, Sochineniya, xv, 274 ; the same idea is repeated in almost 
identical language in Kar^Maiic, Das Kapital, iii, ch. xviii. 

^ Karl Marx, Das Kapitalf ii, ch. xvi. 
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the whole nation, then public power will lose its polifical charac- 
ter But where in this “ vast association of the nation ** would 
the work of planning production ^be uiylertaken ? Marx never 
attempted to answer this questioi;. According to one passage in 
Capitaly ^ciety would itself be “ organized as a conscious and 
systematic association ”, in which the producers ’ themselves 
“ wou^d regulate the exchange of products, and place it under their 
own common control instead of allowing it to rule over them as a 
bfind force While the planning and direction of eeonomic life 
was clearly an integral part of socialism, Marx was content to 
follow the assumption made by all socialists from Saint-Simon 
onwards that these functions would be discharged not by the 
state' or by any polit cal organ, but by the producers themselves ; ^ 
nor did Marx’s disciples before 1917 make any significant progress 
on these lines. Planning was taken for granted ratlj^r tthan dis- 
cussed. The programme of the Russian Social- Democratic 
Workers’ Party adopted by the second congress in 1903 spoke, in 
strict Marxist terminology, of “ replacing private property in the 
means of production and exchange by social property and intro- 
ducing planned organization of the social-productive process 
Blit this was common form ; and nothing was dope to elaborate 
the conception of a plan in Bolshevik literature before the revolu- 
tion. On the eve of the revolution, Lenin explained the apparent 
lacuna by the Argument which Marx himself might have used : 

In Marx there is no trace of attempts to create utopias, to 
guess in the void at what cannot be known. Marx formulates 
the question of communism in the sanie way as a natural scientist 
might formulate the question iof, sa^, a new biological species, 
once we know that this has somehow come into existence and 
is evolving in some definite dircctioij.'^ 

Marx had left behind the conception of a socially planned economy, 
and his economic analysis of the capitalist order was to provide 

t 

* Karl Marx, Das Kapite^, iii, ch. xxxix. 

* The wprd used by Saint-Simon was “ industriels whicbcove/ed all those 
engaged in production. His disciples after his death, perhaps iealous for his 
somewhat uncertain reputation as«a “ socialist”, substituted the word ” travail- 
leurs ”, speaking of ” an association of the workers ” {Doctrine de Saint-Simon : 
Exposition, Premikre Anne^ii^^o), p. 197). 

^ VKP(B) V Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 20. 

Lenin, Sochineniya, xxi, 482. 
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by process of contradiction the basis of the techniques of socialist 
planning.* But the economic policies of the transition period 
through which the revolution «iust pass in the struggle to create 
the socialist order had to be woAed out empirically by tjje workers 
who had .ipade the revolution. 

In addition to long-term generalized indications for the 
development of the future socialist order, Marx made frorft time 
to time pronouncements on topical issues of economic policy ; and 
these hacl a^more direct practical influence on those parties which 
professed to base their programmes on Marx’s teaching. In the 
Communist JHanifesto Marx recorded certain immediate measures 
which, at any rate in “ the most advanced countries ”, could be 
advocated by the proletariat as practicable feforms in existing 
conditions. Thfise reforms could be achieved within the formal 
limits "of •bourgeois democracy, though Marx^ thought that they 
would inevitably tendno “ outstrip themselves ” and ” necessitate 
further inroads upon the old social order The most important 
of the ten measures listed in the Manifesto (Marx admitted that 
they might vary from country to country) were the abolition of 
private propertyin land ; a progressive income-tax ; abolition of 
inheritance ; the centralization of credit through a national bank, 
and of communications in the hands of the state ; an extension 
of state ownerslyp of factories and means of production ; equal 
obligation of all to work ; and free education and tlie abolition of 
child labour in factories in its present form ”. The theoretical 
objection was sometimes made that the satisfaction of these 
limited demand^ might blunt the revolutionary ardour of the 
proletariat by lessening their hai^lships, and that such demands 
should not be put forward by avowed revolutiorfaries. But in 
practice no party could apf^bal to the broad masses of the workers 
without a pBogramme designed to remedy some of their immediate 
grievances. It Tiecame the habit of social-democratic parties, 
following the precedent of the Communist ManifMo^ to distinguish 
between Tj^ieir piaximum and minimum {ftogrammes, the former 
representing their revolutionary aspirations, the latter the imme- 
diately [^acticable demands which they might hope to realize even 

A • 

* IJhe techniques of planning as eventually adopted in the USSR were 
founded.on the categories u»ed by Marx in Capital for his analysis of the capitalist 
syttern ; but they hac^ little or no application in the first years of the regime. 

VOL. II B 
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under the existing bourgeois order. One of the unforeseen effects 
of this division was to attract into social-democratic parties a 
large bodjr of members whor by convictics^n or temperament were 
more interested in the minimuiK than in the maximum pro- 
gramme ; and in countries where some of the minimum .demands 
had in fact been realized, and others seemed likely to* be realized 
in the^future, through the processes of bourgeois democracy, thfe 
parties tended more and more to relegate the demands’ of the 
maximum programme to the category of remote theoretical aims 
and concentrate party activities on the realization of the minimum 
programme. In other words, social democracy, while remaining 
revolutionary in theory became predominantly reformist in 
practice. The Gel*man Social-Democratic Party provided the 
classic instance of this gradual transformation. ' 


The dissemination of Marxist doctrine in Russia presented 
peculiar features corresponding to the backward economic condi- 
tions and equally backward political conditions of Russian society. 
In the nineteenth century the conquest of the Caucasus and the 
opening of the Altai region ifi the heart of Siberia with their 
enormously rich mineral resources provided the material condi- 
tions for Russian industrial development and made Russia a 
potential industrial power, , The emancipation of the serfs in 
1 86 1, a direct blow at the citadel of the Russian feudal order, 
marked the first introduction of modern industrial capitalism to a 
country where the conditions for the* development of a strong 
independent capitalist bourgeoisie Were totally lacking. The 
historical function of the reform, as of the enclosures in English 
history, was to drive from the land* into-the towns aiid factories the 
labour necessary for the industrialization of the nation;^! economy. 
But its first impact was on the status of the p^sant and on the 
system of land tenure, whose whole future was thrown open to 
debate. This was the burning issue of the next thirty jears. It 
was natural that the first Russian Marxist groups slTould have 
grown out of controversy with the narodnins about the dpstiny of 
the Russian peasant apd Russian agriculture. Agrarian quefftjons, 
though they had occupied a subsidiary place in Marx’s thought, 
were vital for his disciples in a country where nearly 90 per ce,nt 
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of the population were engaged primarily in agriculture ; and 
embarrassment was called by the fact that Marx, in some obiter 
dicta of his later years^ had^appeared to take the side of the 
narodniks against the Russian Marxists,' The narodnil^ believed 
that the JJussian peasant commune, the system of common land 
tenure with periodical redistribution of individual allotments 
which had prevailed under serfdom and survived its abolition, 
provided a basis for the principle of common ownership in, a 
future sQcitflist order, and that Russia thus possessed a unique 
opportunity of leading the world on the socialist path. But 
Plekhanov, the father of Russian Marxism and the founder of the 
first Russian Marxist group abroad, had no doubt what Marxism 
meant in terms of the Russian agrarian pfcblem. Plekhanov 
regarded llie peifeant, in Russia as in the west, as a futidamen tally 
conscrvaivaiTactor ; “ apart from the bourgeoisie and the prole- 
tariat ”, he wrote in 1892 in a much-quoted passage, ” we perceive 
no social m our country in which opposition or revolutionary 
groups could find support He was therefore convinced that 
the revolution in Russia must take the course which it had followed 
in the west — the course laid down in the Communist IVkinifesto. 
The first stage, would be a bourgeois capitalist revolution whibh 
would encourage the development of Russian industry and destroy 
such obsolete fejidal systems of land tenure as the peasant com- 
mune ; then, when capitalism had been triumphantly established 
in town and country, the moment would be ripe for its overthrow 
by the proletarian socialist revolution. The narodnik idea of 
proceeding to socialism tlirough the peasant commun? without 
the intervening capitalist stage «nd without the creation of a 
strong proletariat was pure utopia — or a cloak for reaction. 
Lenin appeared on the scerfc in^he eighteen-nineties as the fervent 
disciple of JPlckhanov. His earliest writings carried on the con- 
troversy against*. the narodniks* and passion^ffely defended the 
thesis of the necessity of capitalist development in Russia. 

In thfe ^middle ’nineties, when Lenin Bfcgan his work, the facts 
were already deciding the issue in favour of the Marxists. In 
the eiglifeen-forties tne acute Prussian observer Haxthausen had 
clejyty discerned the vital role of serfdom ’ ■‘.fhe Russian economy : 

■ S«e Note C : Mnrv, Enpjels and the Peasant ” (pp. 385-393 below). 

* V. Plekhanov. Sochineniyoy iii, 119. 
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If large-scale ownership is necessary to the progress of 
civilization and of the national prosperity, which is in my 
opinion incontestable, on^ cannot yet abolish serfdom.* 

» . t 

The emancipation undermined the equilibrium which the Russian 
countryside had enjoyed at the low level of a serf eqoriomy, and 
substituted no other. It benefited those capable and energetic 
landoWers who were able to put their estates on an ^efficient 
capitalist* basis by employing the hired labour of their former 
serfs and developing large-scale production for export; the less 
enterprising or less favourably placed landowners proved unable 
to adap't themselves to the new conditions and sank deeper than 
before into the morass of debt and inefficiency. The reform also 
favoured the rise o| a small number of the most efficient peasants 
who could consolidate and extend their holdings and^ emerge from 
the ruck by employing the labour of their less fortuhaffe fellows ; 
but for thf mass of the peasants it meant a weight of debt, harder 
conditions, and new forms of exploitation which were resented 
as keenly as the old. It divided the peasantry into a minority 
(in some regions perhaps as large as one-fifth) of landowning 
peasants, some of them employing hired labour', and a majority 
of landless peasants hiring out their labour to laTrge landowners 
or well-to-do peasants. The intrusion of capitalism had intro- 
duced incipient class distinctions into the Russian countryside.^ 

Meanwhile the creation of a Russian proletariat was proceeding 
apace. The first begiimings of industrializjftion in Russia had 
followed the emancipation of the serfy. Its rapid development 
after 1890 with the influx of foreign capital, provided the founda- 
tions on which the Russian Sociil-Democratic Workers’ Party was 
built; the strikes of 1896 were^the real starting-point of the 
proletarian movement. But the be"iated gqowtn of capitalist 
industry in Russia was responsiljle for several pecultar features, 
which Lenin expressed in the dictum that in Russia “ the most 

* A. von Haxthausen, Aiudes sur la Situation Intirieure^ la Vi^ Nationale^ 

et les Institutions Rurales de la Rus 5 ie,i{l?^^^), i SI ‘ * * 

* As Plekhanov put it, the peasantry as a wh^^e was not a cl^s-s, but an 
“ estate ” (sostoyanie ) ; the refortn of 1861 divided it into two classes — the 
landed “ rural bourgeoisi*^ ” and the landless " poor peasants ”, the exfflgiters 
and the exploited (G. V. Plekhanov, Sochineniya, iii, 410). Lenin 1905 
attributed the irresolute attitude of die peasantry its. division into “ petty 
bourgeois ” and ” semi-proletarian ” strata (Sochineniya,jirif 369-370). 
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modern ca[?ltalist imperialism is interwoven, so to speak, with a 
thick web of pre-capitalist relations In western Europe, the 
industrial director or manager^! the.early twentieth centurj' had 
evolved by a gradual and cl<terly traceable process *from the 
individual ^entrepreneur familiar to the classical economist; the 
small enterprise still played an important role in the economy, and 
ihodern large-scale industry retained something of the material 
background and outlook of the past. In Russia, modern industry 
had sprupg»fully armed from the brain of western and Russian 
finance ; ^ the motives for its development were as much political 
as economic ; ’ it owed far more to the initiative of the state and 
of the banks than of the individual entrepreneur ; and the propor- 
tion of large-scale enterprises was considerably higher in Russian 
industry than anywhere else in Europe.^ The^differences between 
the western rfnd the Russian factory worker were even more note- 
worthy. The western factory worker still possessed some of the 
skills and o«licr characteristics of the small artisan. Ttte Russian 
worker was a peasant who had come from the village and might 
return there in slack seasons or in periods of economic depression. 
Legally he remained a peasant, and was differentiated from the 
small class of .artisans who rankdd in the “ petty bourgeois” 
category. He lacked the degree of industrial skill and education 
which bred in the west^the growing class of “ labour aristocracy ** 
interested in the profits of capitalism„and, being subject to almost 
unlimited- exploitation, provided a fertile soil for revolutionary 
propaganda. Many of the differences, both in the structure of 
industry and in the character of the workers, were reflected in the 

* Lenin, Sochiiteniyaf xix, 136. 

* According tc the standard work ^n the subject, foreign capital investments 
in Russian industry before 1914 amounted to more than two milliards of rubles : 
of this total, ^2*6 per* cent was French, 22 6 per cent British, 19-7 per cent 
German, 14-3 per cent Belgian, and 5% per cent Americsip (P.B.Or, quoted in 
Y. S.*Rozcnfeld, Pnfmyshlennaya Pohtika SSSR (i926)fp. 44). 

* Witte, its mc^t powerful promoter, makes a significant comment in his 
memoirs : They say I used artificial means for Aie development of industr>\ 
What does that Stupid phrase mean ? By what means, other than artificial 
means, car^ one develop industry ? ” {Vospominaniya (Berlin, 1922), i, 45 1 )- 

* In 7i©i3, 24-5 per cent of Russian industrial workers were employed in 
units employing more than 1000 workers and 0*5 per cent in units employing 
betv^^ 500 and 1000 ; the corresponding figuies for Germany in 1907 had 
been 8*i.per cent and 6*i p|r cent respectively (Y. S. Rozenfeld, Promyshletmaya 
Palitika SSSR (i926j^p. 46). 
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differing political systems of western and eastern EurdJ)e. Finally 
the identity of the Russian factory worker and the Russian peasant 
meant that the interests and. grievances or both reacted closely on 
one another, and could not for prsfctical purposes be separated and 
distinguisfied as they habitually were in western countries. 

The, first programme of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Workers* Party was divided, in accordance with precedent, into 
sections containing maximum and minimum demands. But the 
Russian party was not exposed to the insidious danger, vyhich had 
overtaken the German party, of exalting the minimum at the 
expense- of the maximum demands — and for an obvious reason. 
From 1848 onwards the conception of the minimum programme 
coincided in the niain with what might be achieved under the 
bourgeois revolution without straining to brtaking**point the 
framework of the bourgeois capitalist order ; the mkKinium pro- 
gramme was that* of the proletarian socialist revolution. In 
western Europe, where the bourgeois revolution was a fait 
accompli^ the minimum programme was therefore no longer 
revolutionary, and was separated by this difference of principle 
from the revolutionary maximum programme. When the Russian 
Social-Democratic Workers’ Party adopted its 4>rogrammc in 
1903, the bourgeois revolution in Russia still lay in the future, 
and minimum and maximum programing were therefore both 
revolutionary.* The minimuijfi political demands of the programme 
adopted by the party congress of 1903 began jvith the overthrow 
of the Tsarist autocracy and its replacement by a democratic 
republic.* The minimum economic ^demands which followed 
were, taken as a whole, equally »evolufionary in t^e Russia of that 
time, though they were drafted with studied moderation and con- 
tained little that had not already b*een achieved, or^as not on the 
point of achievement, in the advanced bourgeois democracies. 
They included thSi^^eight-hour day and the weeUy rest-day the 
prohibition of night work except where technically necessary, of 
child labour up to i6^(with restrictions up to 18), ajft of the 
employment of women in unhealthy occupations ; state insurance 
against sickness and old ag® ; effective factory inspectiof^; and a 
number of other measures familiar in the social legislation or hjthe 
radical programmes of western countries. The agrarian seetten of 

* See Vol. I, p. 28. 
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the programme was particularly moderate, being confined in effect 
to measures designed t(^*‘ remove the remnants of the regime of 
serfdom ” and to further “ the free development of the class 
struggle in the country Its principal substantive proposals were 
the cancellation of payments still due from the peasants in respect 
of their liberation and the restitution of sums already paid, the 
confiscation of church lands and of the imperial domains, and 
“ the institution of peasant committees for the return to tbe 
village cgmfnoners ... of those lands which were filched from 
the peasant when serfdom was abolished ” (the so-called “ cut- 
offs Interest at the congress in the economic section of the 
programme was significantly absent. Neither then nor in the 
controversies which followed the split between Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks did Economic issues play a major'role. 

The Ruifeo- Japanese war brought to a head the smouldering 
discontent in town ami country. The revolution of 1905 was the 
first dramiu’c symptom of a spontaneous, ill-coordinated and half- 
unconscious fusion of the new revolt of the young factory prole- 
tariat against industrial capitalism with the age-long revolt of the 
Russian peasant against intolerable agrarian conditioms. On 
Bloody Sunday, January 9, 1905, *it was the urban workers who 
fumblingly touched oiT the revolution ; and the mass industrial 
strikes of the autumn jjf 1905 were its most spectacular achieve- 
ment. But already in February 19^5 the peasants of the black- 
earth regions, of tl^i Baltic provinces and of the Caucasus were in 
revolt ; and the peasant jacquerie which spread all over Russia 
later in the year^continuea to flare up spasmodically in the spring 
and summer of 1906, long aftei^the revolution had been extin- 
guished in the towns and factories. What happened in 1905 
confirmed th^ Bolshevik fiew^on one point: the necessity for 
proletarian* leadership in the revolution. But it showed that 
revolution could* not be successful in Russia without active peasant 
support ; and it showed also that the Russian f^easant was open 
to a far 4ijore jradical revolutionary appeill than was contained in 
the cautious agrarian chapter of the party programme. 

Jl'he result of the events of 1905 was %to give the peasant a 
wholly new importaneje and prominence in Bolshevik calculations. 

• * The programme^of 1903 is in VKP{B) v Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 19-23- 
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Already in April 1905, the third all-Bolshevik party' congress in 
London acclaimed “ the now growing peasant movement and, 
while admitting that it was stilly “ spontaneous and politically 
unconscious ”, pronounced it worlhy of social-democratic support. 
Going far beyond the mild prescriptions of the party programme, 
the congress resolution openly incited “ the peasantry and the 
village proletariat ” to a “ collective refusal to pay taxes and due^, 
or to obey the military conscription and the orders and commands 
of the government and its agents In the same month Lenin 
had proclaimed as the immediate goal of the revolution a'“ revolu- 
tionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peas- 
antry ” ; and his pamphlet Two Tactics of SociaUDemocracy in 
the Democratic Revolution, devoted to an elaboration of this theme, 
carefully distinguished between the first or bourgeois stage of the 
revolution, in which the proletariat would be in allij^ca with the 
peasantry as a whole, and the second or socialist stage, in which 
the proletariat would rally the poor peasants against the reactionary 
elements in the peasantry : 

We support the peasant movement in so far as it is revolu- 
tionary-democratic. We prepare (yes, preparer forthwith) for a 
‘'struggle with it in so far as if appears in a reactionary, anti-pro- 
letarian role. The whole essence of Marxism is in this dual task.^ 

But the contept of the agrarian policy to +)e pursued at the two 
stages was not discussed. A* Bolshevik conference in Tammerfors 
in December 1905 brOached the question of a revision of the 
agrarian section of the party programjne. It proposed to omit 
from the programme the old points^ about the#“ cut-offs ” (as 
being too mild) and about the cancellation of redemption payments 
(as being now^satisfied), to promise support for all revolutionary 
measures taken by the peasantry, including .confiscation of all 
privately owned land, to seek tp convince the^ peasant of the 
“ irreconciliable opposition of his interests to those of* the 
village bourgeoisie: ”, and to point the way to the goal of s^cialism.^ 

> VKP{B) V Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 46-47. 

* Lenin, Sockineniya, viii, 185-186 ; for a furthy analysis of Lenin’s views 
at this time see Vol. i, p. 55. • * 

^ VKP(B) V Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 58-59 ; Krupskaya, Memories of Lenin 
[i], (Engl, transl. 1930), pp. 131-133, notes the Tammerfors conference aft the 
occasion on which Lenin first put forward the co^^clusions drawn fi^oni the 
experience of the 1905 revolution. 
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One of the results of the rapprochement between Bolsheviks 
and Mensheviks in the ^winter of 1905-1906 was the setting up of 
a joint commission to collect and sift proposals for a modification 
of the agrarian programme,* fo be considered by tly so-called 
“ unity ’’^congress (afterwards numbered by the Bolsheviks as the 
fourth congress) which met at Stockholm in April 1906. The 
Stockholm congress devoted to the agrarian policy of tht party 
the longest, fullest and most intricate discussion it ever received 
in social-democratic circles ; apart from the main split between 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks (the latter having a small majority), 
both Bolsheviks and Mensheviks were divided among themselves. 
With few insignificant exceptions everyone agreed that the old 
programme was outmoded and that, in order to satisfy the peasant 
cravings «nanife%ted in the current disorders* something must be 
done ab«utrthe land as a whole. The first step was relatively 
simple. The Bolsheviks wanted the confiscation of all church, 
imperial, .tatc and landowners* land; the Mensheviks wanted 
“ alienation *’, this term implying, or at any rate not excluding, 
compensation. But enough of the Mensheviks agreed with the 
Bolsheviks on ^this point to give them a majority ; .and the 
word “ confiscation *’ appeared irf the resolution of the congress. 
Small holdings, not more precisely defined, were exempt from 
confiscation. 

The far more delicate and controversial issue was what was to 
happen after confiscation. Here three broad views could be dis- 
tinguished. The Mensheviks, mistrusting the authority of a 
centralized state, wantedT to transfer the ownership of the land 
to the “ organs of local self-government **, which would grant the 
use of it in perpetuity to the peasants who cultivated it ; this was 
the solution itnown as “ Vnumcipalization **. The second view 
was represented by the draft emanating from Lenin and supported 
by ^ majority oT.thc preparatory commission^* This proposed to 
place the confisycated land under the control of p<sasant committees 
pending* \he convocation of a Constitueift Assembly, whereafter, 
if (but only if) a fuller democratic republic was established, the 

> The report of the commission is in Lenin. Sochineniya, ix, 458-460 ; Lenin 
pub1i|hecl his draft (which secured the support of a majority of the commission) 
with an exposition of its i^otives as a separate pamphlet in March 1906 {Sochi- 
r, 9 niya, ix, 55-76). ^ 
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party would demand the abolition of private property fn land and 
the transfer of all land to the “ whole people ” (or, according to 
another variant, to the state); Le^in argued that the proviso in 
his draft ^bout the establishment ♦of a fully democratic republic 
removed the dangers which the Mensheviks professed to. see in a 
transfer of the land to a centralized state authority. ' The third 
group,' which included a majority of the Bolsheviks, agreed with* 
Lenin’s draft on the initial stage of setting up peasants’ com- 
mittees, but proposed to demand at the Constituent Asscrnbly that, 
after the transfer to the state of forests and mines, and to the local 
self-governing organs of estates “ on which cultivation can be 
conducted in common ”, the remaining land should be partitioned 
among the peasants |n full ownership. Lenin, who had previously 
argued that indiviaual peasant ownership, btsing ossentially 
capitalist, represented an advance on the feudal sysftenv of large 
estates owned by the gentry and tilled by peasant labour,^ now 
declared that, while the policy of partition was “ mistaken ” 
(since it did nothing to point the way to socialism as the ultimate 
goal), it was not “ harmful ”, whereas the policy of municipaliza- 
tion (which was neither capitalist nor a pointer te socialism) was 
“ both mistaken and harmful ’ . He would therefore withdraw 
his own resolution which had no chance of success and support 
partition against municipalization. The vyhole controversy was 
conducted on the hypothesis of the bourgeois-democratic character 
of the coming revolution. Neither in his speoch at the* congress 
nor in a pamphlet in which he subsequently elaborated his argu- 
ment ^ did Lenin openly state the basic objection to the advocacy 
of individual peasant ownership — the eventual need to reverse 
the process of partition when the stage of socialism was reached 
and to re-establish the large collective unit of production ; and 
nobody else was thinking so far ahead. ^ But the JJolsheviks 
remained in a mindr^jty. The Menshevik resolution recommencing 
municipalization ivas carried as the view of the, congress. An 
accompanying resolutioli on tactics did, however,^ ope^rf up the 
longer perspective, instructing the party “ to warn him [i.e. the 

c • 

* Lenin, Sochineniya, ix, 6i. 

* Ibid, ix, 149-156, i84;200. 

3 A year later Lenin wrote : “ The proletariat will b/ing with it not* the 
socialism of an equality of small owners, but the socialism of large-scalq social- 
ized production ** {Sochineniya^ xi, 187). 
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peasant] against being seduced by the system of small ownership 
which, so long as conjmodity production exists, is not able to 
abolish the poverty of^the rgasses,. and finally to point to the 
necessity of a socialist revolution as the only means to*abolish all 
poverty .and all exploitation A further resolution spoke of the 
importance of coordinating the peasant revolt “ with the offensive 
movement of the proletariat against Tsarism 

The inadequacies of the Stockholm resolutions became 
apparent when they were confronted with the agrarian programme 
of the Social-Revolutionaries (SRs), the successors of the narodniks 
and at this time the peasant party par excellence. According to the 
programme adopted by the SR party congress in January 1906, the 
SRs stood for the socialization of land by way its “ removal from 
commeroial exeSange and transformation fron^ the private property 
of individuais into a common national possession The land was 
to be distributed to individuals on two principles described as the 
“ labour principle and “ equalization ”, meaning* an equal 
distribution of the land among those who worked on it, the only 
difficulty being that of determining the criterion by which equality 
should be calculated (numbers of workers in the housa^hold or 
number of consumers). This policy ranked the SRs with thftse 
non-Marxist socialists who believed that the essence of socialism 
turned not on methods of production but on equal distribution. 
At first sight, the SR programme did not differ sensibly* from the 
Bolshevik draft r^jsolution which had suffered defeat at the 
Stockholm congress ; this too had demanded the equal partition 
of the land among the peasants. But Lenin, in a long pamphlet 
on agrarian policy written*at th(^end of 1907, explained both the 
immediate point of contact between the two petitions and the 
ultimate and Jundamcntal divergence : 

The ^idea .of equality is tjie most revolutionary idea in the 
struggle with the old absolutist order in general and with the 
serf-owning,#largc landlord system of land tefiure in particular. 
The Wpa of equality is legitimate and*progressive in the petty 
bourgeois peasant in so far as it expresses the struggle with 
feudaJ serf-owning Inequality. The idea of “ equalization ” of 
land tenure is legitimate and progressive in so far as it expresses 

* \kP{B) V Rezolyutf/yakh (1941), i, 75-76 ; the debates of the Stockholm 
congress arc in Cheivertyi {Oh"' ediniteV uyi) S''ezd RSDRP (i934)- 
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the striving of ten million peasants sitting on seven- desyatin 
allotments and mined by the landlords for a partition ^ of 
serf-owning latifundia wit^ an a^erage^area of 2300 desyatins. 
And at the present moment of history this idea really expresses 
such a Striving, and gives an impetus to a consistent bourgeois 
revolution, while falsely wrapping this up in a misty, quasi- 
socialist phraseology. . . . The real content of this revolution^ 
whidh the narodnik regards as “ socialization ”, will consist in 
4:he most consistent clearing of the way for capitalism,' in the 
most decisive rooting out of serfdom. . . . The narodnik 
imagines that this “ equalization ” removes the bourgeois 
factor^ whereas in fact it expresses the strivings of the most 
radical bourgeoisie.^ 

Thus it was possible for the Bolsheviks at this preliminary stage 
to make use of the^SR slogan of “ equalizatioi#”, and even to 
march in apparent alliance with the SRs on the issuewoL agrarian 
policy. But what for the SRs appeared to be»the ultimate socialist 
goal, was for the Bolsheviks merely an incidental item in the bour- 
geois revolution. Once the bourgeois revolution had swept away 
the remnants of feudalism and serfdom in the name of the equal 
ownership of land by all, the split would come, since the Bolshevik 
conception of the socialist agrarian revolution differed root and 
branch from that of the SRs. But, so long as any real consideration 
of the agrarian policies of socialism remained premature, the 
dividing line between Bolsheviks and SRs could be easily blurred. 

The Tsarist Government had drawn from the events of 
1905-1906 the same conclusion as the revolutionaries, that the 
attitude of the peasant was now the f6cal point in the Russian 
situation. The constitutional manifesto of October 17, 1905, 
designed to placate liberal and radical elements in the cities was 
followed on November 3 by a further manifesto promising the 
peasants a remission of their outstanding redemption payments. 
Just a year later the party congress at Stockfiolm fell in the 
interval — came ^tolypin’s famous decree of November 9, 1906, 
which inaugurated a new# agrarian policy. The effect of the decree 
was twofold. Peasant communes where the habit of periodical 

' Lenin adds a footnote : ** Hdre I am speaking not of partition fc- owner- 
ship, but of partition for cultivation : and partition is possible — and, so Ic/ng as 
small cultivation predominates, inevitable for some time — both under muni- 
cipalization and under nationalization - 
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redistribution of the land had fallen into disuse were dissolved, 
and the land distribute^ among the heads of households forming 
the commune. In peasant communes where periodical redistribu- 
tion was still practised, heads ^f households were encouraged to 
apply for/elease from the commune with a share of the communal 
land, and arrangements were made to facilitate such releases by a 
regrouping of the land. The decree thus set out to break \ip the 
old collective system of peasant ownership and to -substitute 
individu^il peasant ownership as the basis of the Russian rural 
economy. Apart from legal enactments, indirect inducements 
were also (jffered, including a Peasants’ I^and Bank making loans 
on favourable terms to individual owners or would-be owners. 
During the ten years that followed the promulgation of the decree, 
more than two Aillion households went out or the communes, the 
peak yeaps the exodus being 1908 and 1905^. The incidence of 
the reform was highest in the Ukraine west of the Dneij^er, where 
about half ihc former communal land passed into individual 
ownership. This region was the centre of the grain export trade : 
it was here that Russian agriculture was most profitable and most 
highly organized on capitalist lines. Here too the misci^ of the 
landless peasant working as an agricultural labourer was at Its 
most acute. It was in this sense that Trotsky called the black- 
earth zone of the Ukraine “ the Russian India^” ; * from the 
Ukraine in the first years of the twentieth century successive waves 
of emigration flowod to Siberia and across the Atlantic. 

While it has been customary, in view of the repressive adminis- 
trative policy of^the Stolypin government, to speak of the “ Stoly- 
pin reaction ”, this term Joes ifot properly apply to Stolypin’s 
agrarian leform, which was a logical continuatiorf of the course 
adopted with the emancipation of the serfs. The main purpose 
of the emancipation had been to create a reserve of “ free ” labour 
for industrial development, feven the comftryside had been 
brought within, the scope of a money economj^; capitalism had 
broken th^ ba<;k of the old feudal order. •The peasant commune, 
the last vestige of that order, now stood as a barrier to the intro- 
duction /into Russian agriculture of* capitalist competition and 
capifMist efficiency. The Stolypin reform may have been inspired 
by tllfe desire to build a bulwark against revolution through the 
» i^. Trotsky, 1905 (2nd ed. 1922), p. 18. 
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creation of a class of prosperous and contented peasants ; but, in 
so far as capitalism was an advance on feudalism, it was, as Lenin 
said, “ progressive in the scientiffc-economic sense On the 
other hai^ agrarian capitalism c&uld take two different forms : 
landowners’ capitalism working with hired labour and individual 
peasant H^apitalism. Lenin distinguished the first as the Prussian, 
and the second (somewhat misleadingly) as the American, system.^ 
He denounced the Stolypin reform (also somewhat misleadingly) 
as aiming at the former rather than the latter on the ground that it 
was directed against the peasantry as a whole. He denounced it 
roundly as “ this encouragement of robbery of the communes by 
the ktilakSy this break-up of old agrarian relations for the benefit of 
a handful of well-to-do proprietors at the price of the speedy ruin 
of the mass ” ; Stofypin was bracketed with the * black-hundred 
land-owners ”, and his policy described as ” a policy H)f*the utter 
ruin of the peasants, of the forced smashinjj of the commune in 
order to cfear the way for capitalism in agriculture at any cost 
There was some measure of truth behind these demagogic 
utterances. It had become customary in the literature of the 
subject ^to distinguish between three categories* of peasants — 
th% “ poor peasants ”, comprising some 8o per cent of the whole 
number, who were landless or had holdings too small for them to 
live without hiring out to others their own labour .and that of their 
family ; the middle peasants ”, who were self-supporting on 
their holdings with the labour of their family ; and the peasant 
bourgeoisie ” or ” kulaks ” who were prosperous enough to be 
able to hire labour (though the hiring' even of a single worker 
would seem to have qualified forinclusion in this category). The 
purpose of the* reform was to support and encourage the kulak or 
potential kulak at the expense of the less energetic," less thrifty or 
less fortunate mass of poor peasants, and thus create an upper 
stratum of well-toT-do peasants loyal to the regime : ” the govern- 
ment ”, explained Stolypin himself, “ has placed its wager, not 
on the needy and the drifhken, but on the sturdy and the. strong ”.•♦ 
The calculation failed. No solution could be found for the 
* Lenin, Sochhv niya^ xi, 352. • 

^ Ibid, xi, 348-349, 352^- 
^ Ibid, xi, 378, xii, 123. 

^ Quoted by G. T. Robinson, Rural Russia Unti^r the Old Regime 
p. 194- 
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Russian agrarian problem — it was a dilemma which was to 
torment the Bolsheviks, much later — which did not raise the 
pitiably low productivity of Ri*ssian agriculture. This could not 
be achieved without the introdliction of modern machinery and 
modern techniques, which was in turn not possible on a basis of 
individual peasant holdings. Had Lenin been right in equating 
the Stolypin plan with the Prussian system, it would af least 
have had that essential element of efficiency which it did not in 
fact possess^; indeed, in so far as it tended to break up large 
farming units and create smaller ones, it was technically regressive. 
As it was, Stolypin could only hope to improve the lot of a few 
“ sturdy and strong kulaks at the cost — and here Lenin was 
perfectly right — of a still more ruthless and unsparing exploita- 
tion of th# shiftl8ss mass of the poor peasanti^. In the end, the 
measure whiiith had been designed to stave off revolution made a 
vital contribution to the success of the revolution. By further 
depressing Lc lot of a majority of the peasants, both absolutely 
and in comparison with their few more fortunate fellows, it divided 
the peasants against themselves, and enabled the revolutionaries 
to make their appeal to the exploited poor against the exploiting 
rich even within the ranks of thS peasantry. Thus Lenin the 
propagandist drove home throughout these years the point that 
the Stolypin refqrm spoilt ruin for the mass of the peasants. But 
Lenin the Marxist and Lenin the Russian economist was fully 
aware where the ulVmate solution lay : 

The landlords and the capitalists know perfectly well the 
enemy with wjiom they nave to contend, feel perfectly well that 
the revolution has identified the victory of the landlords’ interests 
with the victory of private property in land as a whole, and the 
victory of tf^e peasants’ inteitjsts with the abolition of private 
property in land as a whole, both in landlords’ land and in 
peasants’ land. . . . /n the struggle is to decide whether 

the new Russia*will be built by the lancllords*^nd this is impos- 
sible except on the basis of private property iniall kinds of land) 
or by tfig pe<i^ant masses (and this is imjfossible in a semi-feudal 
country without the destruction of private property both in 
landlo^lls’ and in allotment land).* 

Thiels perhaps as clear a recognition as caij be found in Lenin’s 
writiifgs at this time of the fact that the distribution of the land in 

Lenin, Sochineniya, xii, 406. 
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peasant holdings on a basis of equality, though a necessary inter- 
mediate step marking the bourgeois stagq^of the revolution, could 
provide no lasting solution, and that, jusl^ as the landlords' estates 
would be^swept away by the boiirgeois revolution, so individual 
peasant holdings must one day be merged by the socialist revolu- 
tion into larger economic units. 


The predominant attention given at this time both by the 
Russian Government and by the Russian revolutionaries to the 
agrarian question is easily explained not only by the experiences 
of 1905, but by the fundamental economic conditions of a country 
where the peasantry formed over 80 per cent of the population and 
produced 50 per celit of the national income. Mif/re sigeificant for 
the future was, however, the rapid and continuous ^owth of the 
industrial component in the national economy. Between 1900 and 
1913 industrial production in Russia rose by 62 per cent as against 
an increase of 35 per cent in agricultural production.* The same 
period witnessed an extensive development of industrial and 
commercial monopolies and an increasing dependence of industry 
both on foreign and on Russian state investment. Thus the 
contrasts of an advanced capitalist industry functioning in a 
primitive peasant environment were accentuated as the crisis of 
war and revolution came nearer. After the economic depression 
of the early nineteen-hundreds the years 1908-1913 were years of 
prosperity and expansion for Russian industry, and had corre- 
spondingly little to offer to revolutionary propaganda. During 
these years little fresh thought was given by Russian social- 
democrats of any complexion to the industrial policies of the party. 
Trotsky, inspired by the experience of the Petrograd Soviet, 
continued to insist that the proletariat, in attempting to enforce 
such “ democratic^/* demands as the eight-hour day, would 
inevitably be drij^en forward to the “ socialist ** policy of taking 
over the factories.^ Le^iin, too, more cautiously npted^that “ the 
eight-hour working day and similar reforms will inevitably become 
in any political eventuality -an instrument *^'of the forward move- 
ment ’* ; ^ but it is ^gnificant that this remark occurred as an 

* P. I. Lyashchenko, Istoriya Narodnogo Khozyais^ja SSSR^ ii (1948), 349. 

* See Vol. I, pp. 58>59. ^ Lenin, Sochineniya, ix,*i97. 
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aside in a discussion of agrarian policy. In 1912, however, the 
tide of industrial unrest^ which had receded after the defeat of the 
mass strikes of 1905, be^n to ^ow wijth renewed force. A serious 
affray in the Lena gold-field, im the course of which 500 strikers 
were shot down by the troops — the worst massacre since “ Bloody 
Sunday ” — opened a new period of industrial disturbances ; and 
^ recrudescence of peasant unrest also marked the two years ^before 
the outbreak of war in 1914. The hidden forces which, had made 
the 1905 revolution were once more seething and boiling beneath 
the surface. Lenin, after five years of acute depression and inter- 
necine partv strife, began once more to look forward eagerly to the 
prospect or a troubled future. 

The war of 1914 quickly revealed the ihadequacy and the 
impotence of tlfe Russian national econorrjy in conditions of 
modern wariare. Military requirements gave an impetus to heavy 
industry : the two specific developments of thd war years were the 
extension state control over industry and the conceAtration of 
industry through the elimination of smaller and weaker concerns. 
But the virtual cessation of foreign supplies of machinery and 
specialized materials quickly brought expansion to an end, oven in 
the war industries ; and other industries soon came near to^ a 
complete standstill. At the end of 1916 it was clear that Russia’s 
main industrial effort was exhausted. Meanwhile, agriculture had 
suffered more acutely than industry from the lofes of its most 
efficient man-pow^qr to the army, and renewals of agricultural 
machinery and implements were no longer procurable. Production 
declined catastrophically, ind by the wiiiler of 1916-1917 the large 
cities were hungry. Industrial strikes, prompted by hunger, by 
increasingly hard conditions in the factories and by the evident 
hopelessness oc the war, wore tl\e prelude to the February revolu- 
tion. Len^ in Switzerland, watching all over Europe the symp- 
toms of the death^-throes of capiilalism, noted theC history had taken 
another long stride forward, but characteristicaUy refrained from 
prophecy or from blue-prints of a future socialist order. During 
1916 he completed his major work of the war period. Imperialism 
as the Ifighest Stage Jf Capitalism, Lenin was a true disciple of 
Ma^x ; on the eve of the revolution his ^’ontribution to the 
economics of socialism was a searching analysis of tlie economics 
of the latest phase of fcapitalist society. 
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Lenin’s return to Petrograd on April 3, 1917, was ilnmediately 
followed by the April theses, which laid down the strategy of the 
October revolution, proclaijning |he transition from “ the first 
stage of the revolution which has given power to the bourgeoisie ” 
to “ its second stage y which must give power into the hai^ds of the 
proletariat and the poorest strata of the peasantry The economic 
programme was set forth in the 6th, 7th and 8th theses. Thesis 6 
called for “ the transfer of the centre of gravity in the agrarian 
programme to the Soviets of Poor Peasants* Deputies ’* (which, 
in Lenin’s conception at this time, were apparently to sit separately 
from the Peasants’ Soviets) and for “ the confiscation of all land- 
owners’ estates ” : all land was to be placed at the disposal of the 
Soviets of Poor Feasants’ and Peasants’ Deputies, and large 
estates (of anything from 100 to 300 desyatins, according to local 
conditions — a low limit for the category) turned^ ii\;o model 
farms ** working under the control of the poor peasants and for 
social account Thesis 7 called for a single national bank con- 
trolled by the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies, thesis 8 for control 
by the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies “ over the social production 
and distribution of products ” (though this did, not imply “ the 
‘ introduction ’ of socialism as our immediate task ”).^ The greater 
elaboration of the agrarian thesis, as compared with those con- 
cerned with banking and with industry and trade, showed plainly 
where the emphasis fell in Lenin’s thought. Lenin was a realist 
and was now thinking ior the first time in the concrete terms of a 
Russian revolution, of a revolution in an overwhelmingly peasant 
country. Before leaving Switzerland ‘he had written that the 
Provisional Government could ©ot gife the people bread (in the 
best case, it could give the people, as Germany had given, only 
“ hunger organized with genius for bread could be obtained 
“ only by means of measures incompatible with the, sanctity of 
capital and land^ownership ‘Here, as in , the not further 
developed hint of model farms in the 6th thesis, he was touching 
the nerve-centre of the Russian revolution, ^o bourgeois- 
democratic revolution, even by the most radical redistribution of 

* The word obshchestvenn^t Ivre translated “ soSial **, is open td^the same 
ambiguities as the corresponding substantive in the phrase ** socialization oi the 
land ” : “ for social accouitt ** here may mean ** for common account ’* or V for 
public account 

* Lenin, Sochinemya, xx, 88-89. ^ xx; 19. 
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landed property, could feed Russia : only socialism could conduct 
the necessary attack ont landed property itself. It would not be 
unfair to say that, while* Trotsky deduced the necessity of a con- 
tinuous transition from the bdlirgeois to the socialist ^evolution 
from his .observation of the Petrograd proletariat in the 1905 
revolution, Lenin in 1917 reached a similar conclusion through 
study of the fundamental problem, starkly shown up by tHe dis- 
integrating process of war, how to feed the Russian people. The 
two pat|jis mever quite coincided, and the premises were not 
identical. But both led in 1917 to the same practical policy. 



CHAPTER l6 


THE IMPACT OF THE REVOLUTION 


{a) Agriculture 

T h*e precedence accorded by Lenin in the economic part of 
his April theses to the agrarian question was justified by the 
sequel, though Lenin was alone among the Bolsheviks at this 
time in recognizing^ its supreme importance. Tfie peasantry was 
still an unknown quantity, and Lenin in April 1917'' gave his 
followers an extremely cautious estimate of the prospects : 

We want the peasantry to go further than the bourgeoisie 
and seize the land from the land-owners, but at the moment it is 
impossible to say anything definite about its further attitude. . . . 
It is not permissible for the proletarian party to rest its hopes 
• now on a community of interest with the peasantry. We are 
struggling to bring the peasantry over to our side, but to some 
extent it stands consciously on the side of the capitalists.* 

Politically LeAin was right in believing that the Social- Revolu- 
tionary Party would • not break with the bourgeoisie ;• and the 
peasantry still clung to the SRs as its traditional champions. To 
win it from this allegiance was the condition of successful Bol- 
shevik leadership in the revolution. Hence within the struggle of 
the Soviets against the Provisional Government, waged whole- 
heartedly and consistently by the Boisheviks and-* half-heartedly 
and waveringly by the SRs who had a foot in each canr*p, a further 
struggle was being waged by the’ Bolsheviks against the SR^ for 
the support of the peasant. This issue played its part in all the 
political calculations artd manoeuvres of the periofl b^tlveen the 
February and October revolutions. 

The course of the agrarian revolution in Russia illustrated 
Lenin’s principle that^ the way to socialism would be “ showig by 
the experience of millions when they take the work in hand ” The 

* Lenin, Sochineniyaf xx, 241, 245. 
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hopes and the excitement bred by the February revolution caused 
renewed outbreaks of peasant disorder in many parts of Russia. 
It is difficult to obtain ^ny precise -evidence of the nature and 
extent of what took place. At tfie end of April 1917 Lfjiin noted 
that “ peasants are already seizing the land without compensation 
or paying a quarter of the rent **, and that in the province of Penza 
peasants are taking over landlords’ stock ” ; and the preval(fhce of 
such occurrences * is attested by constant exhortations to the 
peasants from the Provisional Government and its supporters to 
await the decisions of the Constituent Assembly. The reply of 
the Provisional Government to the disturbances was a decree 
creating a hierarchy of committees to prepare the way for an 
agrarian reform which could be enacted only wRen the Constituent 
Assembly met; there were rural district lane? committees, popu- 
larly elected^ounty committees, provincial committees and finally 
a Chief Land Committee at the centre. The*structure was thus 
similar to tlrit of the Soviets ; but the peasant Soviets were still in 
a rudimentary stage and lay quite outside the governmental 
machine. The decree was the work of the first Minister of 
Agriculture of the Provisional Government, who was a Kadet and 
in principle a supporter of the nationalization of the land with 
compensation. Later the land committees were captured by the 
SRs and became; an important instrument of their policy. 

Meanwhile, the “ April conference ” of the Bolshevik party, 
meeting at the end of that month, passed a resolution on the 
agrarian question, w^hich embodied the policy foreshadowed in the 
April theses, ^t demanded the confiscation of all landlords’, 
church and state land ; the immediate transfer of all land “ into the 
hands of the peasantry organized in Soviets of PeaSints’ Deputies 
or other really and hilly democratically elected organs of self- 
government”, and the nationalization of all land as the property of 
the %tate, which would transfer *the right of djpfributing it to the 
local democratic organs. Lenin, in his report tp the conference, 
insisted ft^^t t|^e clause providing for the* transfer of land to the 
organized peasantry should precede the clause providing for 
nationalization on the ground that ” for us it is the revolutionary 

*^rotsky (Istoriya Russkoi Revolyutsii, i (Bt din.'iQSO, 429*445. « (Berlin, 
^^ 933 ). 5“39) gives numerous instances of peasant disturbances between 

February and October 1917. 
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act which is important, whereas the law should be its conse- 
quence This was the clue to the ^nly novel point in the 
resolution. In opposition to the, supporters of the Provisional 
Government, who recommended the peasants to come to a 
“ voluntary agreement with the landlords '' and threatened them 
with penalties for “ taking the law into their own hands ”, 
the Bolshevik resolution invited the peasants to “ take over the 
land in an organized way, not permitting the slightest damage to 
property and working for an increase in productivin The 
Bolsheviks were thus the only party which gave its blessing to the 
forcible .expropriation of the landlords by a peasant revolution ; 
it was the first step in a long and patient campaign to woo peasant 
support. The vie^ that large-scale agriculture was an essential 
ingredient of socialiVim had been recognized in the April theses in 
the form of the proposal to turn the large estates iitc “ model 
farms working . . "I for social account ” ; and writing shortly 
afterwards in Pravda Lenin had once more presented a reasoned 
statement of the Bolshevik view : 

We cannot conceal from the peasants, and still less from the 
proletarians and semi -proletarians of the count i^yside that small- 
-scale cultivation, so long as tommodity markets- and capitalism 
remain, is not able to deliver mankind from mass poverty, that 
it is necessary to think about a transition to large-scale cultivation 
for social account and to take this in hand at once^ teaching the 
masses and learning from the masses how to make this transition 
by practically appropriate means.^ * 

But so long as the peasant revolution Still lay in the future, this 
still seemed a somewhat remote ideal ; ‘and in the’ turbulent atmo- 
sphere of revolutionary tactics a proposition of little immediate 
relevance and no appeal to the peasant easily dro'pped into the 
background. The resolution of the April conference presented 
it in an optional and slightly attenuated form. ^'Thc concluding 
paragraph advised the “ proletarians and semi-proletarians of the 
countryside ” to seek r the formation out of every landlord’s 

* Lenin, Sochineniya^ xx, 270 ; the idea of the pfimacy of the revolutionary 
act had already been expressed by Lenin at the fourth party congresstat Stock- 
holm in 1906, when he amended the word ** confiscated ” in his own draft 
resolution to seized *’ wiVh the explanation that confiscation is the jupAicial 
recognition of the seizure, its confirmation by law (ibid, ix, 185). 

* Ibid. XX, 194. 
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estate of a*sufficicntly large model farm which would be run for 
the social account by Soviets of deputies of agricultural workers 
under the direction of agficultufal experts and with the application 
of the best technical methods 

The V ^pril crisis ” of the Provisional Government coincided 
with the Bolshevik party conference. It ended with the resignation 
of Milyukov and the formation of a coalition governmdht, in 
which all the socialist parties other than the Bolsheviks participated 
and Cherncrv, the SR leader, became Minister of Agriculture. 
This change saddled the SRs with full responsibility for the 
agrarian policy of the government, including the decision that 
nothing could be done in advance of the Constituent Assembly, and 
gave the Bolsheviks their chance. The general spread of peasant 
disorders over tlfe countryside threw into relief what was now the 
most confipkuous and easily understandable difference between 
the agrarian policies <5f the Bolsheviks and of tlie coalition parties. 
When ai-i All-Russian Congress of Peasants* Deputies*was sum- 
moned to meet in Petrograd in May 1917, Lenin wrote an open 
letter to the delegates in Pravda in which he reduced the whole 
agrarian contro^iersy to a single issue ** whether the peasants on 
the spot should at once seize alf the land without paying the 
landlords any rent and without waiting for the Constituent 
Assembly or w|jether .they should not And when, ten days 
later, Lenin himself addressed thft congress as* the principal 
Bolshevik delegate,, the question of the immediate taking over the 
land by the peasants was well in the forefront of the Bolshevik 
draft resolution ^and occupied a good half of Lenin’s speech. He 
defended the party against *the charge of spreading anarchy : 

The name of anarchists i% reserved for those vvho decry the 
necessity of st<vte powe*r ; we say that it is unconditionally 
necessary, and not only for Russia at this moment, but even for 
a, state making a direct transition to soci^lfem. The firmest 
power is unconditionally necessary. We oijly want that this 
powen should be wholly and cxclusivily in the hands of the 
majority of Vorkers’, soldiers’ and peasants’ deputies. 

Lenin went on to constitute himself the champion of the “ agricul- 
tur|r hired workers and poorest peasants whose needs would 

« VKP(Bl V Rezolyutsiyakh (i 940 » »» 229-230. 

* Lenin, Sochineniya, xx, 350. 
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not be met by mere transfer of all the land to “ the people In 
the first place, it was necessary that the poorer peasants should be 
formed into “ a separate fraction, or a •separate group ” in all 
peasant (Organizations. Secondly, every large landlord’s estate 
(Lenin reckoned that these numbered 30,000) should ^be turned 
into a model farm “ to be cultivated socially with agricultural 
works's and skilled agricultural experts Lenin reiterated once 
again the.“ socialist doctrine ” that “ without common working 
of the land by agricultural workers using the best machines under 
the guidance of scientifically trained agricultural experts there is 
no way out from the yoke of capitalism Nor was this a doctrinal 
question : 

Dire necessity is knocking at the door of the entire Russian 
people. This dirt necessity consists in the fact that if is impos- 
sible to continue farming in the old way. If we Continue as of 
old on our small farms, even as free citizens on free land, we 
shall still be faced with inevitable ruin. . . . Individual hus- 
bandry on individual plots, even though it be “ free labour on 
free land ”, offers no way out of the terrible crisis. ... It is 
essential to go over to joint cultivation on large model farms.* 

c 

The Bolsheviks formed a small minority at the congress, which 
was entirely dominated by the SRs. But the occasion marked a 
stage in the process of driving a wedge between the mass of the 
peasantry and^their SR patrons. The sAs stuck to their guns, 
and at their third party congress, which closely followed the 
peasants’ congress, reaffirmed their condemnation of attempts to 
seize the land or anticipate the decisions of the Constituent 
Assembly. 

The succession of congresses in Petrograd in the summer of 
1917 compelled the SRs, fettered •as they were by their participa- 
tion in the Provisional Government, to show their hand more and 
more clearly. Thcjrfirst All-Russiafi Congress of Soviets, which met 
in the middle of June, had an SR majority, and its agrarian resolu- 
tion was in the main amexposition of the party programme. The 
land was to be “ taken out of commercial circulation that is to 
say, neither bought nor sold. The right of disposing oPjjt was to 
be vested in “ the whole people ” and exercised through “ demo- 
cratic organs of self-government The right of users of thecland, 

r 

* I^nin, Sochineniya, xx, 41 6*41 7. 
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“ both individual and collective ”, was to be guaranteed by 
special juridical norni| on the principle of the equality of all 
citizens The pyranfid of^land committees had now been 
successfully built concurrently v«th the peasant Soviets, ^and they 
became the mainstay of the structure envisaged by the SRs. The 
elected district committees, responsible through the intermediate 
cfirgans to the Chief Land Committee in Petrograd, were to pfovide 
for “ thfe most speedy and final liquidation of all survivals of thie 
order of serfdom remaining in the countryside ” and, in general, to 
supervise*' the execution of agrarian policy.^ The proposal for 
nationalization and equal distribution of the land, recalling the 
“ black partition ” preached by the old narodniks, was well cal- 
culated to conciliate peasant opinion. But the effect was negatived 
by the pcg’sistenfce of the SRs, as members* of the Provisional 
Governm«nVin denouncing the seizures of land by the peasants 
in advance of the Constituent Assembly. Lenin was quick to 
perceive both the general popularity of the SR programrne and the 
one fatal flaw in it. 

The next stage was reached in August 1917. By this time the 
revolution was maturing fast. Since the July days Lenin and the 
other leading Bolsheviks had been either in hiding or under arresf ; 
unrest was growing rapidly in town and country ; ^ the whole 
machine of government was creaking under the stress of repeated 
crisis. In the middle of August the, journal of tKe All-Russian 
Peasants’ Congress,, which was controlled by the SRs, published 
what was called a ” model decree ” compiled from 2^2 demands 
submitted by delegates to* the first congress. The substance of 
the proposals was familiar.* They included the expropriation of 
landowners’ estates, the vesting of all property in land in the 
people, prohibition of hir(?d labour, prohibition of the buying 
and selling jof land’, distribution of land “on a basis of equality 


* Pervyi Vserossiisim S”ezd Sovetov (1930), ii, 304. 

* Acco^ing tob. A. Lutsky in Voprosy Tstorii^ No. 16, i947i P- i7. there 
were, in August 1^17, 52 provincial committees, 422 county committees and an 
unknown number of rural district committees. 

^ Perryf Vserossiiskii S^ezd Sovetov (19J0X h, 306-310. 

^ QfRcial statistics recorded 152 cases of forcible seizure of estates by 
peassKits in May 1917, 112 in June, 387 in July, 4 ; ■ in August, 958 in September 
(RazvAie Sovetskoi Ekonomiki, ed. A. A. Arutinyan and B. L. Markus (1940), 
p. 60). * 
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according either to the labour standard or to the consumer 
standard, as local conditions shall wajrant and periodical 
redistribution by the organs of loc^ self-government. Lenin, who 
had now J. become convinced that the moment for a seizure of 
power was near, and that, when it took place, the transition of the 
revolution to its socialist stage would at once begin, decided on a 
new tfictical line. He declared that the model decree was accept- 
ajple in itself as a programme : the “ self-deception of the SRs or 
deception by them of the peasantry ” consisted in th» theory that 
this programme could be carried out without overthrowing the 
capitalist regime. Hitherto, Lenin had treated nationalization of 
land as part of the programme of the bourgeois revolution. He 
now argued that, lince much of the land was mortgaged to the 
banks, confiscation «vvas unthinkable until “ the rtvolutienary class 
has broken the resistance of the capitalists by revolutionary 
measures The 242 demands could be reaKzed only when, under 
the leadership of the proletariat in alliance with the peasantry, a 
ruthless war was declared against capitalism. 

Then [concluded Lenin] an end will be put to the reign of 
capital and hired labour. Then will begin ‘the kingdom of 
•socialism, the kingdom of pdace, the kingdom of the toilers.^ 

Thus Lenin took over in toto the declared agrarian programme of 
the SRs with .the vital proviso that it corlld be* realized only as 
part of the revolution against bourgeois capitalism, of the prole- 
tarian socialist revolution which was about to begin. 


Lenin’s ar^ticle on the “ model decree ”, written from his 
hiding-place in Finland and publisl^pd in the sgmi-legal party 
journal Rabochti, which had replaced the suspended Pravda, did 
not attract widesg.read attention and was forgotten in the turmoil 
of the revolution. What Lenin did on the morrow of the revolution 
came as a surprist to hig opponents and to many o*f his sijpporters. 
The two burning issues which would determine th^ atthude of the 

* For this provision sec pp. 3^-40 below. 

* Lenin, Sochineniyat xxi, 107-113. Lenin thus revised the view expressed 
by him before 1917 that fhe nationalization of the land was only a stcp^ifi the 
bourgeois revolution ; nationalization was now “ npt only the ‘ last word * of 
the bourgeois revolution, but also a step towards socialism " (ibid, xxi, 233). 
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great mass of the population, that is to say, of the peasants, to the 
revolution were the war |nd the land. What proved decisive were 
the two decrees submitted to t^e second All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets on October 26/Novenfber 8, 1917* un^imously 
approved.by it — the so-called decree on peace and the decree on 
land. The land decree was brief. It declared all private p*‘operty 
ift land abolished ; all landlords’, state, church and allotment land 
was placed “ at the disposal of rural district land committee 
and of county Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies pending the Con- 
stituent Assembly ” ; for the detailed execution of these measures 
the “ model decree ” put forward by the SRs in August (and now 
described by Lenin in his speech as “ the expression of the uncon- 
ditional will of the vast majority of the conscious peasants of the 
whole of Russia was adopted in its entirety. ^Phe small holdings 
of working {peasants and working Cossacks were exempted from 
confiscation.* It was "one of Lenin’s most astute political moves, 
w'hether coiiv idcred as a bid -for popularity among the peasants or 
as the prelude to a concerted attempt to split and weaken the SRs 
as the major political force in the Russian countryside. 

Theoreticallyp Lenin defended the move on two different 
grounds. At the outset, he defended it as a tactical necessity, ^ 
yielding to the will of the majority, even if one did not agree with 
it, in the belief that experience would teach wisdom. This corre- 
sponded with the view that the revoljition was still at its demo- 
cratic stage and not^et ripe for a full socialist programme. When 
the decree was submitted to the congress and voices were heard 
protesting that it was the ^^ork of the SRs,- Lenin replie d : 

Does it matter whose work it is ? We, as a democratic 
government, cannot evade the decision of the raV.k and file of 
the people, <wen if we def not*agree with it. In the fire of life, 
by applying it in practice, by carrying it out on the spot, the 
peasants themselves will come* to understand what is right. . . . 
Life is the best teacher and will prove whR is right ; let the 

' Sohra^e Uzafioncriii, No. 1 (znd ®d.), art. 3 ; Lenin, Sochine- 

niya^ xxii, 2^. 'Phe hasty character of the proceedinffs is exemplified by an 
unresolved contradiction b«^ween the main “ decree on land ** and the “ model 
decree ** ; ^e former reserved the question of compensation for the Constituent 
Assembly, the latter declared for confiscation without compensation. 

* C!Ihemov afterwards wrote indignantly that Letiin copies out our resolu- 
tions Ad publishes them i|j the form of * decrees * (Delo Naroda, November 

17/30, 1917). 
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peasants starting from one end, and us starting from the other, 
settle this question. ^ 

And three weeks later, when tb'' SRs'^had been split and the 
coalition f formed with the Left group, Lenin declared that, “ on 
questions which concern purely SR points in the land programme 
approved by the second All-Russian Congress of Soviets ”, the 
Bolsheviks would abstain from voting ; and, as an example of these 
specifically “ SR points ”, Lenin quoted “ the equalization of the 
use of land and the distribution of land among small pioprietors 
Simultaneously, however, Lenin revived the argument with which 
he had first acclaimed the model decree in the preceding August, 
that the SR programme was correct in itself, but only within the 
framework of a socialist revolution. Thus Lenin now invited the 
All-Russian Congress of Peasants’ Deputies to recognize that “the 
complete realization of all the measures constituting'thc decree on 
land is possible only on the hypothesis of the success of the 
workers* socialist revolution which began on October 25 ”, and 
to proclaim that it “ whole-heartedly supports the revolution of 
October 25, and supports it as a socialist revolution ”.3 Through- 
out thisitime the need to develop the large-scale unit of cultivation, 
clh which Lenin had so vigorously insisted six months earlier, 
was allowed to slip imperceptibly into the background. 

Practically, the result of these theoretical ^discussions was 
perhaps not very great. Already in September 1917 Lenin had 
noted that “ pcasarrt revolt is flowing everywhere in a broad 
stream The October revolution broke down the last barriers 
which dammed the flood. It was now the self-proclaimed govern- 
ment and not merely a revolutionary party which summoned the 
peasant to thtow o!T the yoke : “ the Soviet of People’s Com- 
missars ”, ran one of its earliest profiouncements; “ calls on the 
peasants themselves to take all power on the spot into their 
hands But the^ victory of theVevolution quickly set in motion 

* Lenin, Socheniiiyay xxii, 23. I^enin later developed <<his argument in a 

more finished form : “In 6rder to prove to the peasants that the fbroletarians 
want not to order them about, not to dictate to them, but to help^dicm and be 
their friends, the victorious Bolsheviks did not put ck nngle word of th^ir own into 
the decree on the land, but copied it word for word from the peasant Ordinances 
(the most revolutionary, it is true) which had been published by the SRrf in the 
SR newspaper ” {ibid, xxiv, 641). * Ibid, xxii, 89^90. ' 

’ Ibid, xxii, 83-84. Ibid, xxi, 273. 

* Ibid, xxii, 53. 
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a struggle Between the continuation of the revolutionary process 
to complete the destruclion of the old order and the process of 
organization necessary fo establish -and consolidate jhe new. 
During the six months that followed the October revolttion this 
struggle passed through two successive, though related, phases. 
In the first phase, the question was whether the seizure cf land- 
lords’ estates by the peasants would follow the pattern of peasant 
revolt set before the revolution, with its accompanying symptoms 
of violence and destruction, or whether it would be carried out in 
an orderly and organized manner according to the prescription 
of the new {evolutionary authorities.^ In the second phase, there 
was a revival of the fundamental conflict between the individualist 
currents of SR policy and the collectivist tendencies of the Bol- 
sheviks. This conflict, which took several dftferent forms, was 
temporarily sdspended by the Bolshevik adoption of the SR pro- 
gramme in the land decree and by the subsequent coalition with 
the Left SUs, but quickly revived when concrete issues o? agrarian 
policy came up for decision, and reached a turning-point when the 
Left SR members of the government resigned after Brest-Litovsk. 

The issue between the violent or orderly seizure of fend by 
the peasants was determined partly by the accident of local 
conditions and partly by the speed with which Soviet authority 
in general was established in the region concerned. Where the 
course of events varied not merely from province to province but 
from village to village, evidence is fragmentary and misleading. 
The highest degree of order and organization in the tal' ing over of 
the land seems to^have prevailed where agriculture was Vchnically 
most advanced ; this was characteristic of regions devoted to beet 
cultivation, like parts of the western Ukraine and Podolia, or to 
large-scale cultivation of grJin for export. Here agriculture was 
already conducted on capitalist lines with large numbers of landless 
peasayt workers, who quickly found organize^ •leadership.^ In 
general, the process of taking over the land was^ost orderly in 
those protyice^ nearest to the centre wHfere Soviet power was 

* The decree on land qpntained a clause warning the peasants that any 
damage toe “ confiscated property which hertceforth belongs to the whole 
people V would be punished by a “ revolutionarv court ” and charging ‘^ounty 
Sovieft^ith the orderly execution of the decree. 

* Razvitie Sovetskqi Ek^omikif ed. A. A. Arutinyan and B. L. Markus 
(1940), p. 93/ 
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most quickly established and the influence of the central authority 
most widely felt. In outlying districts coi.ditions tended to remain 
anarchic and disorderly thr©ughov.t the Winter of 1917-1918, and 
violence tod destruction commonly accompanied the seizure of 
estates by the peasants." This difference became highly important 
during the civil war, when the Soviet forces were operating mainly 
in areas where the agrarian revolution had been quickly accom- 
plished, and some measure of orderly administration was of fairly 
long standing, while the areas where conditions were rtiost anarchic, 
and the agrarian struggle most violent and embittered, lay behind 
the “ white ” lines. But whether the taking over wa^s orderly or 
violent depended jlmost entirely on the impulse and initiative of 
the men on the spot ; the central authority had little or no voice 
in the matter. “ The business of liquidating the landl«rds’ power 
was carried out by the peasant masses, by the organs 

records the first People’s Commissar for Agriculture ; “these 
were the real apparatus of the People’s Commissariat 

The second phase, which overlapped tlic first in time, was 
concerned with the division of the land after the process of 
nationalization or seizure had taken place, and drove a broad 
wedge between the Bolsheviks and their SR allies. Bolsheviks 
and SRs had been in whole-hearted agreement about the expro- 
priation without compensation of the former landlords. So long 
as this was the main point ut stake, the interest of all the peasants 
was the same. Once this was achieved, diffejpent categories of the 
peasantry had different aims and ambitions ; and here, broadly 
speaking, the SRs took the side of the relatively well-to-do and 
well-established peasants cultivating their own land individually 

i 

* E. A. Lutsky in Izvestiya AkaJemii^ Nauk SSSR ; Seriya Istorii i 
Filosofitf V (1948), No. 6, pp. 510-514, shows from local records that in the 
provinces of Tver and Ryazan, where Soviet authority was established imme- 
diately after the Oc^ber revolution, the transfer of land' to the peasants took 
place in the majority df cases in an orderly manner, whereas in the more*rcmote 
province of Tambov, where Soviet authority was established only at the end of 
January 1918, “ the liquidaAron of landlords’ property took place to a considerable 
extent in the form of spontaneous sackings of the estates According to an 
official of Narkomzem, disturbances occurred mainly in the black^arth region 
of the Ukraine and the rniddfe Volga, where land hunger was Vnost acute 
(O Zemle, i (1921), 20). 

* V. P. Milyutin, Agrarnaya Politika SSSR (2nd ed., 1927), p. 60 ; ,ahother 

commentator speaks of ** agrarian local ‘ self-deterriination * (S. N. Prokopo- 

vich, The Economic Condition of Soviet Russia (1924), p. 68). 
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or in communes, and the Bolsheviks championed the poor 
peasants who were landless or whose miniature holdings were not 
sufficient to support then! withqat hiring themselves out to others. 
This distinction had to some exSent already been refleciftd in the 
clash between SRs and Bolsheviks in the issue of the orderly or 
“ spontaneous ” transfer of the land to the peasants. The poor 
ahd landless peasants were more likely to engage in the violent 
and revolutionary break-up of the landlords* estates than the more 
prosperous peasants whose own small possessions might suffer in 
any widespread and spontaneous outbreak of peasant disorder. In 
this sense the SRs — and especially the Right SRs — were a less 
revolutionary party than the Bolsheviks, and hgd an analogy with 
the Mensheviks who represented the skilled groups of workers in 
the towns. ^ The fiistory of agrarian policy frofti October 1917 to 
June 1918. W4fs expressed, first, in the split between Right and 
Left SRs, the latter standing for the interests of a more depressed 
stratum of ike peasantry th^n the former, and then in the split 
between Left SRs and Bolsheviks who alone were prepared to 
carry to its conclusion the radical policy of supporting the poor 
peasant against the kulak. 

The taking aver by the Bolsheviks of the main parts of the SR 
agrarian programme had been facilitated by the fact that the 
programme contained seyeral points which were subject to different 
interpretations even among the SRs themselves. When the SR 
model decree incorporated in the Bolshevik decree on land of 
October 26/November 8, 1917, defined the equal utilization of 
land as meaning i^s equal distribution among those who oiked on 
it “ according either to the*laboup standard or to the consumer 
standard *’, it evaded the most conspicuous of thesJ differences. 
That “ equal distribution ” ^leant distribution to those working 
on the land had been assumed by all. But was equality calculated 
on the^ basis of the** number of actual workers (anjjlf so, did women 
and adolescents fount as full workers), or on tfie basis of the 
number ofrmoutjis to be fed (including youi% children, the old and 
the disabled) } The first alternative rested on the conception that 
every man* was entitlecf to as much land as he could effectively 
work^the second on the conception th'it h^ was entitled to as 
much fend as was necessary to feed himself and his family. The 
two conceptions, both reasonable in themselves and both firmly 
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rooted in revolutionary tradition, did not coincide ; nor was there 
any guarantee that sufficient land wouldi be available everywhere 
to satisfy either of these ideal demands. This question never 
became i formal issue between the SRs and Bolsheviks because 
there was no uniform answer to the question what pategory o£ 
peasants would be favoured by what solution. Biit, once the 
question was left to be determined locally, everything depended 
on the character and bias of the authority which would decide it. 
A second difference of interpretation arose over the» provision of 
the model decree that “ intensively cultivated estates (meaning 
“ gardens, plantations, nurseries, etc.**), together with stud-farms 
and breeding establishments, should be handed over for the 
“ exclusive use of the state or of the communes^ according to their 
size and importanCe **. Here the Bolsheviks, \<ho stc^d in prin- 
ciple for large-scale cultivation and centralized conttel,iwere likely 
in the long run to take a different view froni most SRs, both about 
what should be included in the catcg*ory of “ intensively cultivated 
estates ** (did these cover all land devoted to such “ industrial ** 
crops as beet, flax and cotton ?) and about what authority should in 
practice manage them. The third and most •crucial difference 
fumed on the question what' land was in fact to be distributed. 
The model decree appeared to make it clear that peasants* holdings 
as well as landlords* estates were to be thrown, in to the common 
pool for “ equal ** distribution ; only the “ inventory ** of “ peas- 
ants with small holding^ ** was declared exempt. But, when the 
issue took concrete shape, the Right SRs, representing the interests 
of the well-to-do peasants, began to retreat fronj this position and 
to argue that land already ifi individual or collecti\e peasant 
ownership was untouchable, and that the principle of equality 
applied only in so far as it could be idealized by tte distribution of 

the confiscated landlords* estates to poor or landless peasants.* 
^ *- 
* In general the SRs moved steadily to the Right in fhe period of thS Provi- 
sional Government,, in which from May 1917 they held thoiMinistry of Agricul- 
ture. The last SR Minister of Agriculture, Maslov, reached a comf>romise with 
the Kadets on a proposal by which compensation would be paid fo expropriated 
landlords out of rents payable by peasants to whotyi the confiscate^ e$’tates were 
distributed. This W'as denouifced by Lenin {Sochineniyay xxi, 3§7-36i) as a 
“ new betrayal of the peasants by the party of the SRs A hostile but well- 
documented account of the attitude of the SRs to the agrarian questiopjtfttween 
the February and October revolutions is in £«. A. Morokhovets, Agrarnye 
Programmy Rosstiskikh Politicheskikh Partii v igiy g, (1929), pp. i[03-ii6. 
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Here the interests of different categories of peasants were plainly 
irreconcilable ; and this# was the rock on which the fundamental 
breach occurred betweefi Right and-^Left SRs and, eventually, 
between Left SRs and Bolshe^^ks. Meanwhile, since tsso many 
vital pointy were left open by the decree for practical interpretation 
on the spot, the control of the district land committees charged 
with the execution of the decree was all-important, and remained 
for the present predominantly in SR hands. Relations between 
the land committees and the Soviets of Peasants* Deputies, which 
Lenin pointedly described to a delegation of peasants as the 
“ plenipotentiary organs of state power in the localities **,* were 
enveloped in the constitutional haze characteristic of most enact- 
ments and pronouncements of this period. 

The sftuition was far too delicate to allcvw the Bolsheviks, 
whose independent power in the countryside was still negligible, 
to break with the SRs ; and when the Chief Land Committee, 
which was controlled by Right SRs, issued on October 31/ 
November 13, 1917, a statement refusing to recognize the validity 
of the land decr&, no action was taken against it.^ A feW days 
later, when Milyutin, the first People’s Commissar for Agriculture, 
resigned, Lenin, already feeling his way towards a split between 
the two wings of the SRs, publicly offered the post to Kolegaev, 
the principal spokesman of the Left SRs on agrarian affairs.^ The 
offer was rebuffed. ‘ But less than a fortnight later Lenin’s policy 
of splitting the SRs had succeeded, the coalition between Bol- 
sheviks and Left SRs had been formed, and Kolegaev was People’s 
Commissar for Agriculture. The Left SRs, unlike the Right 
SRs, recognized the land decree of October 26/Novcmber 8, 1917. 
So much had been gained. But Milyutin during his brief tenure 
of office had* had little time to organize the People’s Commissariat 
of Agriculture (Narkomzem),^ which remained zander Kolegaev, in 

> Lenin, Sochineniya^ xxii, 52 ; to mark its authoritative character, Lenin*s 
statement avAs also,published in Sohranie UzakonenS, igiy-rgiS^ No. 2, art. 24. 

* Volya Naroda, October 31, 1917, quoted in Voprosy Istorii, No. lo, 1947, 
p. 19. .* 

3 Protokoly Zasedanii VTsIK 2 Sozyva (1918), p. 29. 

^ In the first days the People's Commissariat of Agriculture had no 
centralized organization ; all relations and all the work were conducted in 
Smolny ** (V. P. Milyutin, ^Agrarnay a Politika SSSR (2nd ed., 1927), p. 60; 
Milyutin als6 speaks of ** sabotage " and the ** resistance of officials ”. 
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personnel and in outlook, a lineal descendant of the SR Ministry 
of Agriculture under the Provisional Government. A further 
decree and instruction of Pecen^ber 1J5/26, 1917, reaffirmed in 
essential^ the SR policy. The Ittnd committees were once more 
declared competent to “ carry into effect the agrarian laws already 
issued pr to be issued in the future It was specifically laid down 
that ' lands under special cultivation or of industrial importanie 
. as well as scientific demonstration farms and the *lands of 
agricultural and other educational institutions ” were 'to be exempt 
from partition and placed under the management of* the land 
committees ; all other lands were to be distributed on “ equality- 
labour ” principles, not further defined.* A week later the council 
of the Chief Land Committee, which still refused to recognize the 
land decree, was dissolved by decree of SovnaPkom.^^ This act, 
by cutting off the committees from independent representation at 
the centre, was a 'first step towards curtailing their prestige and 
power and subordinating them to the local Soviets. 

The next important turning-point came in January 1918 with 
the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly and the meeting of 
the third All-Russian Congress for Soviets, t Soviet authority 
had now been established throughout northern and central Russia 
and on the Volga and was penetrating rapidly into Siberia. Every- 
where the expropriation of the landlords Jiad b§en completed or 
was in course of completion. But, since the necessity of awaiting 
the verdict of the Constituent Assembly .had hitherto been 
accepted by all, the process of redistribution had not yet begun 
and everything turned on the control' of the county and district 
land committees or land sections of Ihe local Soviets. Here the 
situation was ‘still far from reassuring for the Bolsheviks. Even 
at the centre, the coalition betw&n Left SRs and*Bolshcviks was 
by no means whole-hearted. When the third All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets met to confirm ftie dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembly, the qlcf All-Russian Congress of Peasants* Deputies, 
though formally merged in the larger entity, attempted U maintain 
a shadowy independent existence as a “ peasant section of the 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets. In the country, the** coalition 
was still largely ineffective ; the land committees continued Jo be 

* Sobranie Uzakonenii^ igiy-jQT 8 , T^-o. 7, art. 105. 

* Voprosy Istorii, No. 10, 1947, p. 38. 
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dominated *by SRs who were more or less openly hostile to the 
Bolsheviks. A congress •£ delegates of land committees assembled 
in Petrograd simiiltaneoifsly wi#h the -third All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets. Though three-quarfers of the delegates purported to 
be Left SRs, they adopted a hostile attitude towards the All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets, agreeing at first to deal only with its 
“^peasant section ”, Kolegaev worked feverishly as an inter- 
mediary,’ and Lenin addressed the delegates.* The approval of 
the congress Vas at last secured for a draft law “ On the Socializa- 
tion of the Land ** which was designed to tackle the vexed 
question of land distribution and was hastily submitted* to the 
last session of the third All-Russian Congress of Soviets on 
January 18/31, 1918. The late stage at which the draft was sub- 
mitted pre¥cnted*ts discussion by the congres#. It was approved 
in principle aftd handed over to VTsIK for derailed elaboration.^ 
The same congress had already laid down in the Declgration of 
Rights cf tlu Toiling and Exploited People the two main planks 
of Bolshevik agrarian policy : ** private property in land is 
abolished ” and “ model estates and agricultural undertakings are 
declared a national possession • 

The final text of the law On the Socialization of the Land 
promulgated by a calculated coincidence on February 19, 1918, 
the 57th anniversary ot Alexander IPs decree emancipating the 
serfs,^ represented up to a certain point a conflation of the views 
of the Bolftheviks and those of the SRs. Article 9 entrusted the 
distribution of agricultural land to “ the land senions of the 
village, district, epunty, provincial, regional and federal Soviets ”, 
thus either superseding the old lafid committees or transforming 
them into departments of the Soviets ; since the P^ght SRs had 
continued to d(Jminate the Structure of the land committees, this 
measure wa^ as acceptable to the Left SRs as to the Bolsheviks, 

> Information about the proceedings of this congress drawn from the 
contemporary press-and from unpublished archives will lA fouiid in Voprosy 
Istorii, No. 1948, pp. 29-30, and Izrestiya AlStdemii Nauk SSR: Seriya 
Istorii i Filosofii, vi (1949), No. 3, p. 231 ; an unsatisfactory press account of 
Lenin's speoch, the only su wiving record of it,^is in Sochitieniyay xxii, 252-253. 

* Tretii^Vserossiiskii S”ezd Sovetov (1918), p. 86. 

3 Sdbranie Uzakonenii, 1917-1918, No. 25. art. 3g.t. ; further negotiations 
betweeii the closing of the congress on January 10/31, 1918, and the promulga- 
tion of the law nineteen day»later are described in Voprosy Istorii, No. 10, i94^» 
PP- 32 - 33 - 
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though the latter, being in control of the Soviet machinery as a 
whole, ultimately reaped the benefit of ift. This was perhaps the 
provision in the new law ^whicb- provUd in the long run most 
advantag'30us to the Bolsheviks. ’’'But Lenin could also point with 
pride to article ii, which defined the purposes of. a socialist 
agrarian programme in the following terms : 

(а) To create conditions favourable to the development of the 
' productive forces of the country by increasing the produc- 
tivity of the soil, by improving agricultural t^hijique, and 
finally by raising the general level of agricultural knowledge 
.among the toiling masses of the agricultural population ; 

(б) To create a reserve fund of agricultural land ; 

(r) To develop) agricultural enterprises such as horticulture, 
apiculture, ^arket gardening, stock raising, dairying, etc. ; 

{({) To hasten in different regions the transition from less pro- 
ductive to jnore productive systems^of land Cultivation by 
effecting a better distribution of the agricultural population ; 

(e) T^o develop the collective system of agriculture, as being 
more economic in respect both of labour and of products, 
at the expense of individual holdings, in order to bring 
about the transition to a socialist econonjy.' 

Thus, side by side with SR jlrinciples of ** black partition the 
Bolshevik principle of collective agriculture, momentarily shelved 
in the land decree of October 26/Novegfiber ^ ^ 9 ^ 7 j was also 
clearly established and recognized in the new law. 

These Bolshevik pronouncements were, however, rather in the 
nature of accretions to a law whose “ ‘ soul ’ as Lenin afterwards 
said in inverted commas, was “ the slogan of thg equal use of the 
land What the law did was, by attempting to apply this 
slogan, to demonstrate its chimerical character. The fundamental 
SR principles were fully accepted. The right <0 use the land 
belongs to him who cultivates it with his own labour ”, declared 
article 3 ; and ai ticle 52 expressly described tlie employment of 
hired labour as ‘‘ not permitted by the law “/Fhe distribution 
of land among the toilers ”, ran article 12, “ should be/Aade on an 

' Sohrame Uzakoneniiy 1917-1915, No. 25, art. «;36. On two otscasions later 
in 1918 Lenin referred with pafticular satisfaction to this article (Sochineniya, 
xxiii, 397, 425-426) ; he even boasted, with some exagfteration, that* ip this 
decree “ the Soviet power gave direct preference to communes and asso^ations, 
putting them in the first place *’ {ibid, xxiii, 399). r 

* Ibid, xxiii, 398. 
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equal basis* and according to capacity to work on it. . . . Care 
should be taken that notone should have more land than he can 
work, or less than he neefts for g decent existence. The applica- 
tion of this maxim meant, accoifling to article 25, that the area 
of land allocated to individual holdings . . . must not exceed the 
limits of the consumer-labour standard ” ; and a detailed “ instruc- 
tfon ” was appended on the way to calculate this standard. * The 
appropriate size of a given holding was to be determined by an 
elaborate calculation which took into account both the number of 
“ worker units ’* on it (a man counting as one, a woman as o*8, 
boys of 16-18 as 075, girls as 0 6 and children of 12-16 as 0-5) and 
the number of “ bread-eaters The assumption seems to have 
been made that, where holdings fell short of this standard, the 
deficiency ^ould Be made good out of the “ laifd reserve ” created 
by the confiaftition of landlords* estates, and that, where this was 
impossible, there would have to be a migration of families to 
some other ^.doe. But nonet)f the practical difficulties of applica- 
tion was worked out or even considered. The question of levelling 
down peasant holdings in excess of the standard was passed over 
in silence, though another section of the law contained the provi- 
sion that surplus revenue derived from the natural fertility 6f 
the soil or from the proximity of a market is to be handed over 
to organs of tht; Soviqjt Government, which will use it for the 
social good *’. 7 ^he law contained several provisos for adapting 
its stipulations to pgrticular local conditions. 

The law “ On the Socialization of Land ** was afterwards 
criticized by Lqpin on tTie theoretical ground that, while the 
slogan of equal distribution had “•a progressive and rtv^olutionary 
significance in the bourgeois-democratic revolution **, it had no 
relevance to the socialist tevofution and was accepted by the 
Bolsheviks only as *a necessary step in revolutionary development 
and ^s something.which most of the peasants j\mnted at the time. 

We Bolsheviks shall help the peasantry [h^ wrote] to outlive 
petty Ifqurgoois slogans, to make the transition as rapidly and 
easily as possible to socialist slogans.' 

A more hnmediate practical criticism bf the law might have been 
that^the extreme vagueness of its term** left glmost every doubtful 
point*open to local interpretation and ruled out any prospect of 

* Ibid, xxiii, 398. 
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uniformity in the application of the principles laid down by it. 
Yet the wide diversity of conditions, both economic and social, 
in different parts of the former Xsarist fempire made any kind of 
uniform cagrarian legislation a hazardous undertaking. It was 
clear that at this time, and on so burning an issue as tjie disposal 
of the land, no central authority without strong powers of enforce- 
ment^ (which the Bolsheviks did not possess) could have imposed 
its decision even on such parts of the Russian countiyside as 
accepted Soviet rule. How the land was distributed dejjended on 
the collective will of the peasants concerned or on the decision of 
such local authorities as they recognized. What was handed down 
from Moscow was accepted in so far as it seemed reasonable and 
corresponded to the peasants’ own conception of what the revolu- 
tion should bring tKem ; and this conception, as tenin knew, stood 
far nearer to the “ equal distribution ” of the SRs th«;n‘to the col- 
lectivism which the I 3 olsheviks recognized hot merely as the ulti- 
mate goaf, but as the ultimate necessity, for Russian agriculture. 

During the spring and early summer of 1918 a redistribution of 
the land took place in the central, north-western and north- 
eastern* provinces of European Russia and throughout the Volga 
basin — 28 provinces in all** — where the Soviet power was 
securely established.* But the actual process bore little relation 
to the law just promulgated, and was as co;ifuscd„ as varied and as 
difficult to follow as the taking over of the land from the landlords 
during the preceding* winter. 

Socialization was not carried out on a national scale [wrote 
an official of Narkomzem], . . . In ^practice the land was simply 
seized by the local peasants ^d no attempt was made by them 
to migrate from places where land was scarce to places where it 
was more abundant. Equal distribution of the land within the 
villages took place everywhere, but equalization between rural 
districts was Ijss frequent. Still less frequeiit were cases of 
equal distribution between counties and provinces,^ 

» * 

* Voprosy Istoriit No. 1#“, 1947, pp. 6-8, gives a detailed jist of the twenty- 

eight provinces. Distribution seems also to have taken place in parts of Asiatic 
Russia ; but here the process was less regular, ai.d detailed recCRrds are not 
available. ‘ * 

* O Zem/e, i (1921), 24-25. According to Voprosy Istorii, No. 1 1, 1947’ p. 14, 
“ the fundamental organ Vvhich decided practical questions of the distribution 
of land between districts and villages was the county land section ** ; it would 
seem that little effective part was played by the higher organs. 
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Distributicfti by number of consumers was more common in the 
land-hungry central an 4 Volga provinces, distribution according 
to labour capacity in the lesj den^ly populated provinces of 
northern Russia and in the Siberian steppes. The System of 
communal^holdings with periodical redistribution was not affected 
by the reform ; indeed, if the prohibition on the hiring o£ labour 
dhd on the leasing of land was to be enforced, periodical ^-edis- 
tributioA to take account of changing family situations was a clear 
necessity. The evil of dispersed holdings was aggravated rather 
than relieved ; extreme cases are quoted in which peasants 
received allotments 70 or 80 versts from their homes,*. Some 
accounts speak of the smoothness with which the process of dis- 
tribution was carried out by the peasants, thanks to their experience 
of periodical redistribution in the peasant communes, and others 
of open ^l^^es between kulaks and poor peasants.^ These 
differing pictures wert all true ; the difficulty arises in attempting 
to estal^^i^! iny kind of proportion or general perspective. Of the 
confiscated land 86 per cent is said to have been distributed to 
peasants, ii per cent going to the state, mainly in the form of 
Soviet farms, aud 3 per cent to agricultural collective^. The 
average increase in the peasant bolding varied from district to 
district between one-quarter and three-quarters of a desyatin .3 
But the application of equality was not merely confined within 
narrow limits : it was also not uniform. Sometimes* all land in the 
village OP district jvas brought into the pool for redistribution, 
sometimes only the confiscated landlords' land. Sometimes dis- 
tribution was made on thS basis of the number of “ consumers " 
or bread-eaters, sometimes* of th« number of workers or of their 
supposed capacity to work (cases were recorded nn which land 
was distributed only to peasants who were in possession of seed). 
Broadly sppaking,* the Bolsheviks supported distribution of all 
land^ and reckoffipg by number bf consumers, b^th of which were 
calculated to favour the poor and landless ; the SRs sought to 
restrict distribution to landlords’ land, and to distribute according 

* O Zeiflc, i (1921), 

* See ihc accounts quoted in Bunyan and*Fisher, The Bolshevik Revolution^ 
j^ij^giS (Stanford, 1934), pp. 679-683. 

^ Qtchet Narodnogo Komissariata Zemlet ^ya IX VserossHskomti S'^ezdu 
Sovetov (1921), p. 6 ; the^ percentages are repeated with a trivial variation in 
O Zemle, i (1921), 23. 
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to capacity to work, these methods favouring the * well-to-do 
peasants.^ It would seem probable, botl^jon general grounds and 
owing to the preponderance of S^s in^most of the organs con- 
cerned wjth the redistribution, thut the poor peasants fared on the 
whole less well than their more prosperous neighbours. 


The ratification of the Brest-Litovsk treaty led to the resigna- 
tion of the Left SR members of Sovnarkom in March 1918 ; and 
Kolegaev was succeeded as People’s Commissar for Agriculture 
by Sereda, a Bolshevik. This step did not immediately weaken 
the predominance of the Left SRs in the local land committees, so 
that the process of redistribution was probably not affected. The 
Left SRs also reHiined their membership of* VTsIK ; ^ and, 
though a determined attempt to retain their control oTS^Narkomzem 
even after Kolegaev’s resignation was defeated,^ the change in the 
composition and outlook of the corfimissariat, hitherto manned 
almost exclusively by SR officials, was only gradual. As late as 
May 1918 Sverdlov still had reason to complain that “ the leading 
role in the rural district Soviets is played by the ^w/a/e-bourgeois 
element Moreover the wfit of the central government still 
scarcely ran in the country areas. It was the period when local 
Soviets still interpreted the slogan, “ All power to the Soviets ”, in 
the sense of their own absolute sovereignty — or, at any rate, of 
their own discretion to apply or ignore the instructions of a central 
authority. No attempt to establish such authority was likely so 
long as policy at the centre was controlled by SR^, whether of the 
Right or of the Left ; this was the price that had to be paid for the 
coalition with the Left SRs. 

* Instances of these different practices will be found in Razvitie Sovetskoi 
Ekonomiki (ed. A. A. Arutinyan and B^L. Markus, 1940X pp. 94-95, and in 
Izvestiya Akademii ]!fay.k SSSR: Seriya Istorii i Filosofii, vi (1949), Itfo. 3, 
pp. 231-235 : both these accounts arc based in part on unpublished archives. 

* Complaints wefe, however, heard that the peasant section of YTsIK was 
henceforth no longer consulted on major issues (Protokoly Zafedanii VTsIK 4** 
Sozyva (1920), pp. 403*404), and deliberately starved of funds (Py(^tyi Vseros^ 
siiskii S**ezd Sovetov (1918), pp. 53-54). 

3 The Left SR demand was considered and rejected by the party central 
committee on May 3, i^ihiLeninskii Sbornik, xxi (1933), 147) : it was onl^ after 
the July rising that most of the Left SR officials were ousted from Narkomzem. 

* Protokoly Zasedanii VTsIK 4*^ Sozyva (1920), p. 294. 
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What nt)w made active intervention from the centre imperative 
— and heralded the final downfall of the coalition — was an acute 
emergency of which the Bolshe^ks coyld not fail to be increasingly 
conscious : the food shortage iif the capital. Lengthening bread 
queues iaPetrograd in the first weeks of 1917 had been an import- 
ant contributory factor to the February revolution ; the harvest 
cf 1917 had reflected the absence of men at the front anfl was 
below standard ; transport and economic organization continue^ 
to deterioraW; ; and after the October revolution, the Ukraine, 
Russia’s fichest granary, passed out of the control of the central 
authority. Deficiencies were officially attributed to speculators 
and rich peasants who were withholding stocks of grain from the 
market. This was a part, though only a part, of the truth ; but it 
was the on^y partfwhich held out any hope of m remedy before the 
next harvcst^still six months away. In January 1918 the food 
situation was once mote anxious both in Petrograd and in Moscow. 
At a corfi .?nce between the presidium of the Petrograd Soviet 
and representatives of the supply departments Lenin advocated 
“ mass searches ” of all storehouses and goods yards, and the 
shooting on the $pot of speculators found to be holding up grain 
supplies.' The People’s Commissar for Supply proposed both 
to send armed detachments into the villages to extract the grain 
by force and to stimulate the exchange of products between town 
and country.^ Both expedients were tried in the nex*t few months, 
and both failed. Aj the height of the Brest-Litovsk crisis it was 
not easy to organize armed detachments to send into the villages, 
and some of those that* went encountered bitter resistance. 
Measures to promote trade Snd exchange were equally ineffective, 
partly because there was also a shortage of such •goods as the 
peasants might want to buy and partly because, as Lenin ex- 
plained, the .well-to-do petty bourgeois peasant had his little stock 
of money and wds under no pr&sure to sell.^ JThe country was 
in passive revolt against the town. The car 3 inal problem of a 
proletarian revolution in a predominant!)® peasant economy was 
already rearing its head. It would be difficult to surpass the 
picture ot* administrat^e helplessness •presented to the fifth All- 

* Lenin, Sochinemya, x-. i, 24^. 

3 J^vestiya^ Januap^ 18/31, 1918. 

« Lenin, Sochineniya, xxii, 515. 
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Russian Congress of Soviets, in the summer of 1918, by the 
People’s Commissar for Supply : 

W9 received no information about consignments and loads 
despalfjhed, about the fulfilrnent of our orders, in a word, 
complete, terrible chaos reigned in the whole business. . . . 
Whqn consignments passed through stations, corhpletely un- 
known persons appeared who thought they had the right to 
uncouple wagons, to reload consignments, etc. . . . And at the 
‘ same time we encountered the fiercest resistance of the popula- 
tion which was unwilling in any event to give up grain. 
Among the many facts which we learned, we came to the con- 
clusion that the measure on which we had staked so many 
hopes, namely, exchange of goods, was not likely to prove 
particularly useful. Many cases occurred in our experience 
where the peasants, seeing that we had no*goods^ declared: 
“We will not give grain without goods But when we brought 
the goods, we did not get the grain and they distributed the 
goods ^mong themselves.* 

But even before this the situation had become desperate. The 
attempt to overawe or persuade the peasants as a single group had 
brought no substantial results ; and almost, it ^eemed, as a last 
throw, the government w^as driven back to an expedient which 
had, after all, been an essential element of the Bolshevik pro- 
gramme ever since Lenin wrote in 1905, in Two Tactics of Social- 
Democracy irrthe Democratic Revolution, of the two stages in the 
revolution in the countryside. ^ Now, in the spring of 1918, the 
sequence there foreshadowed could be realized. The proletariat 
had completed the first stage of the revolution by marching, in 
alliance with the peasantry as a v^hole, against the’ feudal landlords. 
The time was ripe for the second stage of the revolution, when 
the proletariat would split the pbasactry in two and march with 
the “ semi-proletarian ” poor peasants against*the petty bourgeois 
kulaks. “ We arf convinced ”, feenin told a peafsant gathering in 
Moscow on February 14, 1918, “ that the working peasantry will 
declare unsparing war ^n its kulak oppressors and helpcUS in our 
struggle for a better future for the people and for socialism.” ^ 
Three weeks later at the party congress Svhich decidi^ on the 
ratification of the Brest-Litovsk treaty he added more specifically : 

' Pyatyi Vserossiiskii S"€zd Sovetov (lyS), pp. 141-142. 

* See Vol. I, p. 55. 3 Lenin, Sochineniya, xxii, 253. 
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The agrarian question will have to be transformed in the 
sense that we see here the first steps of a movement by the small 
peasants, who want to%:ome over to the side of the proletariat, 
who want to help it in the socialist revolution, to undertake, 
in spite of all their prejudices, in spite of all their old beliefs, 
the task .of making the transition to socialism. . . . The 
peasantry, not in words but in deeds, has shown that it w'a^jts to 
help and is helping the proletariat, which has conquered power, 
to reafize socialism.* 

In May 1918 he was again emphasizing that the petty bourgeois 
element in the countryside could be held in check only “ if we 
organize the poor, i.e. the majority of the population • or the 
semi-proletarians, around the conscious prolcljirian vanguard 
The failure of the Bolsheviks in the first six months of the revolu- 
tion to mjjce any serious move towards the •realiz ation of this 
policy was»th«* symptom of their weakness in the rural areas — the 
weakness which had forced them into a political coalitio^ with the 
Left SRo. v'iiily under the tompulsion of impending hunger in 
the towns did they at length turn their active attention to the 
measures necessary to establish their power in the country. 

The new Bolshevik policy for the countryside was started in 
earnest in May 1918. On May 9 VTsIK gave its approval to a 
decree to confer on the People’s Commissariat of Supply Extra- 
ordinary Powers for the Struggle with the Rural Bou^coisie which 
Conceals Grain Stocks and Speculates in them ”. The theme 
announced in the lengthy title of the decree was developed in a 
rhetorical preamble : 

At a mome«t when thf consuming provinces are li angry, the 
producing provinces at the present time still hold vast stocks of 
grain from the 1916 and 1917 harvests which has hot even been 
thrashed. The grain is iiiPthe hands of the rural kulaks and rich 
peasants, in the hands of the rural bourgeoisie. Well fed and 
secure, having amassed enormous sums of moqey gained during 
the? war years, *the rural bourgeoisie remains obstinately deaf 
and unsympatiietic to the cries of the w^o^kers and poor peasants, 
and refhses %o bring the grain to the collecting points in the 
calculatjpn that it wijl force the state into even new increases in 
bread prices. 

The^ioncrete provisions of the decree were.not very impressive. 
It called on “ all worker^s and landless peasants ” for an “ unsparing 
•* Ibid, xxii, 356-357- * xxii, 515. 
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struggle ” against the kulaks, threatened severe penalties for those 
who concealed grain stocks or used thenar to distil spirit, and gave 
to the People’s Commissariat of Supply (Narkomprod) authority 
to overnrie any decisions of locaf food authorities or dissolve and 
reorganize such authorities and to “ apply armed force in- the event 
of resistance being offered to the removal of grain or other natural 
products There was little pretence in the decree that anything 
but force would serve the purpose in hand : “to the constraint 
put by the possessors of grain on the hungry pool- the answer 
must be constraint imposed on the bourgeoisie 

The new line once adopted was pursued with vigpur. A few 
days later a representative of the Putilov factory visited Lenin in 
Moscow to lay before him the plight of the Petrograd workers. 
Lenin’s reply was'^a telegram in which he urged the«workers to 
“ save the revolution by enrolling in the food detachments organ- 
ized by the Comnaissariat of Supply and a letter to the Petro- 
grad workers “ On the Famine ’’ which contained his fullest 
exposition of the new tactics. He contrasted the open opposition 
of the Right parties, including the Right SRs, to the Soviet power 
with the “ characterless ’’ attitude of the Left ••SR party, which 
“ ‘ protests ’ against the food liictatorship, allows itself to be inti- 
midated by the bourgeoisie, fears the struggle with the kulak, 
and tosses hysterically from side to side,, advising an increase in 
fixed prices, permission for private trade and so forth The 
letter ended with a return to first principles : < 

One of the greatest, the indestnittible tasks of the October, 
Soviet, revolution is that the,,outstanding worker, as the mentor 
of the poor peasant, as the leader of the toiling rural masses, 
as the builder of the labour state, should go to the “ people 
. . . We need a mass “ crusade " of outstancfing workers to 
every corner of this vast country. We nee^ ten* times more 
iron detachmet.tf of the coiiscious proletariat unreservedly 
devoted to communism. Then we shall conquer famine and 
unemployment. Thtm we shall succeed in making the revolu- 
tion the real ante-chamber of socialism.^ 

* SobranU Uzakonenii, 1917-igzS, No. 35, art. 468 ; it was dulJbed by its 
opponents the “ food dictatorship decree ” and afterwards commonly referred 
to by this name. * 

» Lenin, Sochinemya, xxiii, 524-525 ; for Lertn’s original draft see ibid, 
xxiii, 25. » Ibid, xxiii, 26-31. 
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The naroSdk “ going to the people ” fifty years earlier had been 
the movement of the radical intelligentsia to lead the peasantry in 
revolt against the feudal landlord. The Bolshevik going to the 
people was to be a movement if the socialist proletariat to lead 
the poor -peasant in revolt against the bourgeois kulak and thus 
pave the way for the victory of the socialist revolution. Th| dual 
function of these “ iron detachments ” of workers was apparent 
in a further decree of May 27, 1918, which gave to Narkomprod a 
monopolv ovtr the distribution of all “ objects of prime necessity 
The detachments, “ recruited primarily in the consuming re- 
gions ”, wefe to be attached to the local organs of Narkomprod in 
order to assist in the collection of supplies, ^ut they were also 
to be used “ for purposes of organization, instruction and agita- 
tion ”, and%their chief task ” was declared tc^be “ the organiza- 
tion of thc^wa*rking peasantry against the kulaks 

When these decrees were issued, the clouds of civil^war were 
darkening Or all sides. The'iirst open outbreaks occurred almost 
at the moment of Lenin’s letter to the Petrograd workers. The 
civil war hastened the adoption throughout the whole field of 
economic policy of a scries of measures which came to bef known 
as “ war communism ”. But the cHlangcs had to some extent been 
prepared by what went before ; and nowhere was this more marked 
than in agrarian .policy, where the threat of hunger had already 
begun to shape those forms of organization which the emergency 
of the civil war was to complete. The foundation of “ war 
communism ” in agriculture was laid by the issue of the decree 
of June u, 191^, establishing the famous “ committees of poor 
peasants ” (Kombedy) — “ rural district and village committees of 
poor peasants organized by the local Soviets of Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Deputies with the^immediatc participation of the organs 
of supply and under the general direction of the People’s Commis- 
sariat^of Supply ’”*. The whole*rural populatjcAi was eligible to 
elect, or be ele<Qted to, these committees with ^he exception of 
“ known k^laki and rich peasants, landldlrds, those having sur- 
pluses of grain or other natural products and those having trading 

> Sbhranie Uzakonenii, igiy-jgjS, No. 38, art. 458 ; for the decree in 
genef&Usee p. 123 below. A supplementary dccre? was issued a few days 
later “ On the Method of Delivery of Grain to the State ** {ibid. No. 38, art, 
502). 
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or manufacturing establishments employing the labour of poor 
peasants or hired labour They were^to be instruments for the 
extraction of grain surpluses frofcn ‘‘ tlie kulaks and the rich ”, 
for the distribution of grain and articles of prime necessity 
and in general for the execution on the spot of the agricultural 
policies of the Soviet Government. The poor peasants were to be 
rewarded for their services by obtaining allocations of grain from 
the quantities seized, free till July 15, at a discount of 50 per 
cent on the fixed prices till August 15, and thereafter ^at 20 per 
cent discount, and by similar discounts on the prices of other 
necessaries.^ 

All the evidence confirms the high importance which Lenin, 
in particular, ascribed to this measure. It was a measure of 
political expediency. Stolypin, in seeking to findr means to 
increase the productivity of Russian agriculture, had been also — 
and perhaps primarily — concerned to mould his reforms in such 
a way as to win the loyalty of the favoured section of the peasantry 
for the regime. A similar motive lay behind the Bolshevik appeal 
to the poor peasant. But it was also a measure of socialist prin- 
ciple. '^The bourgeois line was clear enough : * 

•* 

They tell us : It is not necessary to have special prices, fixed 
prices, grain monopolies. Trade as you please. The rich will 
earn still more, and, as for the poor dying, well,*thcy have always 
died of hunger. But a socialist cannot reason like that.*^ 

The rich peasant who produced the surpluses was interested in 
high and unrestricted grain prices. The poor^peasant who did 
not even produce enough for iiis own consumption and had to 

* An account given some time later t<f a Brrish traveller described the method 

of election: “ A meeting of all the village was called -at which the chairman 
[of the village Soviet] lead out a list of candidates for the ‘ committee of poverty 
Each name, as it wat' read, was discussed, and several candidates were rejected 
as not being ‘ poor *. 'I'he voting was by show of hands. About 40 were elected, 
with a * praesidium * of three ” {British iMhour Deleifatio'n to Russia^ 1920 : 
Report (1920), p. 134). Zint)viev, desiring a few months aftenvard^o discredit 
the committees, told the sixth All-Russian Congress of Soviets that there was 
no “ genuine elective principle ** about their appointment : * they were 

nominated by representatives of the executive committee [of the Soviet] or of 
the paity organization cqming together ” {Shestoi Vserossiiskii Chrezvyebainyi 
S"ezd Sovetov (1919), pp. 87-88). 

^ Sohranie l^zakoneniiy igry-igiS^ No. 43, art. <1324. 

* Lenin, Sochineniya, xxii, 126. 
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live by hirirfg out his labour was interested in low and fixed prices. 
This measure was a declared choice between bourgeois and socialist 
policies. Finally^ Lenin telt thaj the step was above all significant 
as marking the final and decisive? stage in the transition from the 
bourgeois .t9 the socialist revolution. This transition had long ago 
been effected’ by the workers in the towns. But in the country, so 
lohg as the peasantry remained united for the expropriation of the 
feudal landowners, the revolution had not emerged from it% 
bourgeois-democratic phase. It was when the peasantry split, 
and the poor peasants, linked with the industrial workers and led 
by them, took the offensive against the petty bourgeois kulaks that 
the socialist revolution in the countryside couW be said to have 
begun. “ It is only in the summer and autumn of 1918 **, wrote 
Lenin at th^ time^ “ that our countryside is itstlf experiencing its 
October (i*c. t^Jroletarian) revolution.” ^ And a little later he 
described the creation* of the committees of poor peasants as “ a 
turning-poiii' of gigantic importance in the w^hole course of 
development and building of our revolution ” and as the step by 
which ” we passed the boundary w^hich separates the bourgeois 
from the socialist revolution • 

Thus the impact of hunger and eivil war had thrust the Soviet 
regime along a path of expediency which seemed also the path 
of socialism. Tlys dua^ character of measures which were taken 
to meet an inescapable emergency and were at the same time 
the expression of cqjnamunist principles was the essence of what 
came to be known later as “war communism”. The coincid- 
ence was not acci^dcntal, and was accepted by the Bolslieviks asan 
expression of the Marxist thesis 4 hat the principles enunciated 
by communists were scientifically deducible consecfuences of an 
objective situation. 


(A) Industry 

Industrial policy had not seemed to®Bolshlvik thinkers to 
offer the s*ame* difficulties as agrarian policy. The socialist 
revolutioij,^ led by the ^proletariat, might find it an embarrassing 
task to elaborate and impose an agrarian policy which did not 
cont/adict its own principles and, at die *samc time, did not 

* Ibid, xxiii, 393. * Ibid, xxiii, 420. 
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antagonize the peasantry. But industrial policy Was straight- 
forward enough : the control of industrj^would naturally be taken 
over by the workers acting, on tlipi^ir own behalf and in their own 
name. (The party conference of April 1917, adding little on this 
point to the bare outline of the April theses, advocate jl -among its 
“ imnvediate measures ’* the “ establishment of state’ control . . . 
over the most powerful syndicates of capitalists ‘ and Lenin, 
(defending this resolution, declared that, when these had been 
taken over and brought under the control of the Soviets, “ Russia 
will have set one foot in socialism In practice the issue proved 
less simple. The Bolsheviks had somewhat the same experience 
in the factories as on the land. The development of the revolution 
brought with it a spontaneous taking over not only of the land by 
the peasants, but \)f factories by the workers. In industry as in 
agriculture, the revolutionary party and, later, th6 revolutionary 
government, were carried along by a moverhent which was in many 
respects embarrassing to them, but which, as a main driving force 
of the revolution, they could not fail to endorse. 

In Russia as in the other belligerent countries, the war, after an 
initial <»period of confusion, provided a temporary stimulus to 
Industrial production. But in Russia, with its scanty industrial 
equipment, isolation from major sources of supply, low produc- 
tivity of labour, and weak industrial and political organization, the 
response was feebler than ^elsewhere, and the peak more quickly 
reached. By 1916, under the influence of wa’- weariness, shortage 
of essential supplies and wear-and-tear of plant and machinery, 
production had begun to fall off. The’ February revolution inten- 
sified every adverse factor. Shortages of all kinds became chronic ; 
and cases occurred of the closmg of factories for lack of raw 
materials. These conditions gave a“ fresh irnpetas to the usual 
war-time movement for nationalization and state control. An 
early act of the Pi qvisional Government was to establish a standing 
“ conference oq the development of the productive forces of 
Russia In June 191^ this was replaced by an Econo^rric Council 
and a Chief Economic Committee, whose functions^ were “ to 
work out a general plan of organization o^ the nationaJ economy 

and of labour, and ^Iso to elaborate draft laws and take ^qneral 

« 

* VKP{B) V Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i,.237. 

* Lenin, Sochineniya, xx, 282. 
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measures f( 5 r the regulation of economic life The Economic 
Council was a large deliberative assembly; the Chief Eco- 
nomic Committee provifled tlje nuc;leus of a small planning 
department. But, under the rile of the Provisional IGovern- 
ment, neither possessed or was likely to possess the power or 
initiative to arrest the cumulative process of economic declijie and 
dfeintegration. 

More’ important than these palpably half-hearted approaches 
to war-time planning was the stimulus given by the February 
revolution* to the workers’ movement. Workers’ committees 
quickly sprang up in the factories, and received legal recognition 
in a decree of the Provisional Government of April 22, 1917, as 
entitled to represent the workers in their dealings with employers 
and with th^ govefnment.^ The first demands #,vere for the eight- 
hour day aad^for increased wages. But these demands soon cul- 
minated in more or ‘less organized attempts* by the workers, 
sporadic at^fi ut, but becoming gradually more frequent,* to inter- 
fere with managements and themselves take possession of factories. 
This, as Trotsky had specifically foreseen in 1905, was the inevit- 
able reaction of the workers in a revolutionary situation to ft^fusals 
of their demands, and defied any atumpt to limit the revolution to 
a bourgeois- democratic framework. Employers sometimes sub- 
mitted and came Jo terms with the factory committees, but more 
often retaliated by declaring lock-oute and closing down their 
factories.'^ The BoI^Jicviks did everything to encourage the rising 
tension. The mounting tide of anarchy in the factories served 
their revolutionary purposes. They could not have dammed it 
even if they had desired to* do; hut they could partly steer it 
so long as they were prepared to ride with it. It wtis this situa- 
tion which involved them iti accepting and acclaiming as their 

* Sobraiiie IJzakonenii i Rasporyazhenii Vremennogo PraviteV stva, 1917* 
No. 182, art. 1015. 

* S? Zagorsky, State Control of Industry in Russia during the War (Yale, 

1928), p. 173. p 

3 A general account of the factory committee mtvement between February 
and October 1917 is*in Voprosy Istorii, No. 10, 1947 i PP- 40-64. G. Tsypcrovich, 
Syndikaty i Tkesty v Rossii(2i^ ed., 1920), p. 145, speaks of an “ artificial curtail- 
ment of production ** and mass closing of enterprises ” by employers before 
October 1917 ; according to statistics quoted in V. Milyutin, istoriya 
Ekonolhifheskogo Razvitiya SSSR (2nd ed., i929)» i 45 ? 568 enterprises employ- 
ing over 100,000 workers v^re closed betwxen March and August i 9 * 7 » 
number increasing from month to month. 
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own practices which were anarchist and syndicalist 'rather than 
Bolshevik. 

What, however, nobody hadjforesefcn was that the seizure of* 
factorieab by the workers was in ihe long run even less compatible 
than the seizure of land by the peasants with the establishment of a 
socialist order. The difficulty was masked for somfe time by the 
amb\guous and equivocal phrase “ workers’ control Whten 
^Lenin argued in April 1917 that the sugar syndicate should pass 
“ into the hands of the state, under the control of the workers and 
peasants he was giving a concrete instance of the pVincipIe of 
“ Soviet ” or “ state ” control laid down in the April theses and 
in the resolution of the April conference. The second part of 
the phrase was merely a gloss on the first ; the “ workers and 
peasants ” were those through whom, and in* whose name, the 
state would act. When, a few weeks later, a decisripnjof the Pro- 
visional Governnient to set up a committbe to establish “ social 
control over industrial enterprises provoked Lenin into the 
assertion that “ consciousness is growing in workers* circles of the 
necessity of proletarian control over factories and syndicates **, 
and that only proletarian control could be effective,^ he did not 
admit — and perhaps scarcely realized — that he was saying 
anything new, or that the demand “ in workers* circles ** was for 
anything different from what he had already advocated. A few 
days later, in the middle of May 1917, Lenin further elaborated 
his ideas on “ control '*. Soviets or congresses of bank employees 
should work out plans for the creation of a single state bank and 
for the exercise of the “ most pre6ise control ** ; Soviets of 
employees in syndicates and % trusts* should similarly work out 
measures of v:ontrol over their institutions ; the right of control 
should be accorded not only to*all Soviets of Workers*, Soldiers* 
and Peasants* Deputies, but to workers* Soviets ip each large 
factory and “ to#he representatives of each large' political pa|;ty *’.3 
But from these apparently drastic recommendations two points 
emerged. In tlie firs>i place, the insistence in this fjontext on 
publicity of accounts shows that Lenin was thinking; of control 
through book-keeping over financial ancf commerci^idecisions, 
not of control over the technical processes either of manufacture 
or of factory organization : these issues simjjly did not arise fcr him 
* Lenin, Sochineniya, xx, 211. * Ibid, xx, 348. * Ibid, xx, 377. 
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at the present stage. ^ Secondly, it would appear that Lenin was 
thinking in terms of “ political ” action by the Soviets in their 
capacity as repositories and agents, central and local, of state 
power, not of “ direct ** action^by Soviets as represeifting the 
professional interests of the workers in a particular factory, 
industry or branch of administration. 

This distinction between “ political " and “ direct ” action 
was important both in theory and in practice. In theory it divided 
the communists, who believed in the organization of economic 
power through a centralized political authority exercised by the 
workers as a whole, from the anarchists and syndicalists, who 
believed that the direct and spontaneous econonjic initiative of the 
workers was the ultimate form of all effective revolutionary action, 
and the alt^nativS to a centralized political ailthority which was 
bound to degsfierate into despotism. In practice, the distinction 
was between the Bolslievik leaders, who were planning die major 
strategy of solution on the hypothesis of a disciplined and 
orderly organization of workers, and the workers in the factories, 
who, weighed down by the oppressive hardships of their daily life 
and fired by revolutionary enthusiasm to throw off the yoke of their 
own capitalist employers, took piecemeal action as opportunity 
offered without regard to the policies or arguments of the leaders 
at party headquarters, ^mce all Soviets were Soviets of Workers 
or Workers’ Deputies, the line between “ political ” action and 
“ direct ” Jiction taken by them or in their name was easily 
blurred ; the Soviets, as has already been noted, had in them a 
marked syndicaliijt strain.- Lenin, in his enthusiasm for the 
Soviets and for the principle of administrative control exercised 
by the workers themselves, had still further blurred t^e line by his 
utterances of April and May ^917. But the potential antithesis in 
industrial policy between “ state control ” and “ workers’ control ”, 
which^ matched tlie antithesis in agrarian policy between state 
farms and peasant proprietorship, was real enouglj. If “ workers’ 
control ” infant .direction by the central ccJngress of Soviets and 
by its execytive committee, it w^as no more than a synonym for 

* Until, ftiuch later, he became a fervent advocate of electrification, Lenin 
showed ho interest in the technical processes of industry , while he thor‘“'Ughly 
unders/l(Y)d the political mentality of the factory worker, he knew less of the 
daily working life of the factvy worker than of the peasant. 

* See Vol. i, p. 128. 
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nationalization and state control under a “ workers’ and peasants’ 
government If on the other handf workers’ control meant 
control by works committees or factory Soviets, it was something ' 
quite diiferent, and this sometWYig might easily conflict not only 
with state control, but with any policy of “ planning ” <o end the 
capitalist anarchy of production. There was justice in the com- 
ment made later by one of the leaders of Bolshevik economic 
.policy : 

If one asks oneself how our party before October 25 con- 
ceived the system of workers’ control as a whole and on the basis 
of what economic order we meant to construct, it, we shall 
nowhere find a^clear answer.’ 

The first test came at a conference of more /han 400 represen- 
tatives of “ factories and works committees ” o^ tlfe Petrograd 
region which met in Petrograd on May 30,^1917. Cemn prepared 
for the oonference a draft resolution which was approved by the 
central committee of the party and by the predominantly Bolshevik 
organizing bureau of the conference. The resolution, which 
constituted the most important Bolshevik pronouncement before 
the revolution on the organization of industry, was built up on the 
thesis of “ workers* control apparently the first use of this now 
popular slogan in a party document. Having referred to “ the 
complete disJocation of the whole of economic Ifie in Russia ” and 
the approach of “ a catastrophe of unheard of dimensions ”, it 
continued : 

The way to avert a catastrophe is to estabhsh a real workers' 
control over the production and* distribution of goods. 'Fo 
establish such control it is necessary, first, to make certain that 
in all the basic institutions tkcre js a majority of workers, not 
less than three-fourths of all the votes, and that all owners who 
have not deserted their business, as well as the scientifically and 
technically titiijied personnel, are compelled to partioipate ; 
secondly, that all the shop and factory committees, the central 
and local Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants#* Deputies, 
as well as trade unions, be granted the right to participate in 
such control, that all copimercial and bank accounts' Jje open to 
their inspection, and that the management be compelled to 
supply them with tail the data; and, thirdly, that the repp^sen- 

I 

^ N. Osinsky [Obolensky], StroiteVstvo Sotsializma (i9x8),'p. 34. 
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tatives of all the more important democratic and socialist parties 
be granted the same r^ht. 

Workers’ control, ^ready /ecognized by the capitalists in a 
number of cases where confflgts arise, should be immediately 
developed, by way of a series of carefully considered and gradual, 
but immediately realizable, measures, into complete regulation 
of the production and distribution of goods by the worker^. 

The resolution went on to speak of the need of an “ all-state 
organization V for the purpose of “ the organization on a broaJ 
regional ^nd finally all-state scale of the exchange of agricultural 
implements, clothing, boots and similar goods ”, for “.general 
labour service ” and for a “ workers’ militia It was presented 
to the conference by Zinoviev. It received 2^0 votes at a first 
reading and^ after fninor amendments by a drafting committee, was 
declared c^rr^ by a majority of 297 to 21, with 44 abstentions. 
The conference was the first major representative body which 
had yield^'ci nn impressive Bolshevik majority and was Sgnificant 
on that account.* 

The structure and tactics of the resolution were an excellent 
example of Lenip’s political genius. He welcomed wit]i open 
arms the spontaneous revolutionary movement for workers.’ 
control ; he even appeared to encourage it by extending it to the 
largest possible number of workers’ organizations — factory com- 
mittees, local an^ central Soviets, trade unions and*“ democratic 
and socialist parties ” were all named in the resolution ; and, in 
so doing, he implicitly brought to light the anarchic implications 
of workers’ control, as coTnmonly conceived and practised, and 
pointed the way to the “•carefully considered and gradual ” 
measures which would be necessary to bring about “.the complete 
regulation of tpe producticKi add distribution of goods by the 
workers ”. For Lfenin the resolution was not only a tactical 
manoeuvre, but al\ educational pAjcess. At the conference he was 
content to deliver one of the subsidiary speCches in which he 
observed ;hat “ in order to realize genuine control over industry, 
it must be Wr£ers’ control ”, but qualified this to mean “ that a 
majority piF workers should enter all rjssponsible institutions and 
that the administration should render an account of its actions 


> Lenin's original draft in Sochineniya, xx, 422-424 ; for the proceedings 
of the conference see Oktyabr* skaya Revolyutsiya i Fabzavkomy (1927), i, 63-137. 
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to all the most authoritative workers* organizations **!* Lest the 
moral should be lost, he stressed it in an article in Pravda more 
explicitly and more distinctly th^ he llad ventured to do at the * 
conference : it was necessary “ tkat the organization of control and 
management, being an organization ' on an all-state scale should 
be directed by the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ 
Depities Not all of those who voted for the resolution would, 
however, have accepted this interpretation. 

A month later a new factor was introduced in tke form of an 
all- Russian conference of trade unions. The Russian tra’de unions 
had first emerged as an active force in the revolution of 1905, and 
after ten years of virtual extinction, had once more been brought 
to life by the February revolution.^ The conference of June 1917 
had a large SR anci.Menshevik majority, illustrating on^e again the 
tendency of the organized labour elite to be less radivyil and revolu- 
tionary than the fank and file ; and it shoVed no disposition to 
palter with the “ economic anarchy” of the factory committees. 
While paying lip-service to the principle of such committees, the 
conference wished to make them the organs of a centrally deter- 
mined /rade union policy, and thought that the oommittees should 
be elected under trade union ^supervision from lists drawn up by 
the trade unions. The most important achievement of the con- 
ference was to lay the foundation of a central trad^ union organiza- 
tion. It elected for the first time an All-Russian Central Council 
of Trade Unions, composed proportionally^ of members of all 
parties represented at the conference; the Bolshevik members 
were Shlyapnikov and Ryazanov. ’More important still, it 
appointed a secretary in the ••person of Lozovsky, one of the 
Mezhraiontsy* vi)xo were to join the Bolshevik party a few weeks 
later.^ Lozovsky was an able arid ambitious intellectual who, in 
the next few years, played an influential role in the degtinies of the 
trade union movjement. But fdr the moment the trade iy;iions 
counted least of an*y of the groups or organizations claiming in one 

* Lenin, Sochinemyay xx, 459 ; only a short newspaper report* of the speech 
has survived. 

* Ibid. XX, 472. 

’ The role of the trade unions and the Bolshevik attitude towards them will 
be discussed in the next ^^ction (sec pp. 101-103 below). 

* The conference was fully reported in Izvestiyq of July 2, 1917 ; no official 
record is known to exist. 
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capacity or*another to represent the workers. Most of them were 
dominated by the Mensheviks and by a Menshevik outlook. They 
played no part in the preparation of the October revolution; 
some of them actually denounccW it. The central counlil set up 
by the Jun^ conference had neither the resources nor the organiza- 
tion which would have enabled it to give a lead. According to a 
gfoomy picture afterwards painted by Lozovsky, it had only one 
organizer to send to the provinces and had only managed before 
the October •revolution to publish two numbers of its monthly 
journal. ‘ * 

The factory committees had, on the other hand, gone from 
strength to strength. The conference of the^Petrograd factory 
committees in May 1917 was only the first of four such conferences 
held between Maf and October ; and the last oS these was followed 
by a largen more representative assembly which, sitting for a 
week on the eve of the October revolution, declared itself the 
“ first al!-Rj'rs:ian conference of factory committees ** and set to 
work to create a central organization for the committees.^ This 
ambition threatened an immediate clash with the central council 
of the trade unions, and the issue between the two rival oiganiza- 
tions was hotly debated. The Bolshseviks, who had a clear majority 
at the conference, were themselves divided, standing midway 
between the SRs,and anarchists, who upheld the independence of 
the factory committees, and the Mensheviks, wKo stood for 
orderly trade union, organization. This uncertainty left its mark 
on the resolutions adopted by the conference. The blessing given 
to “ workers’ cogtrol on an all-state scale ” was equivocal ; and 
similar doubts attached to tTic distinction between “ control over 
the conditions of labour ”, which was to be carried out “ under the 
leadership of the trade uniofis ”, and “ control over production ”, 
which was by implication left to the committees. A central organ, 
whos^ function was boldly desefribed as “ the regulation of the 
national economy ”, was to be elected by the all-Russian organiza- 

* Pervyi serossihkii S'^ezd Professional* nykh Soyuzov (1918), pp. 34-36; 
a Menshevik delegate at tifee first All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions in 
January igfS said that for the previous six months the central council “ has done 
absolutely nothing ** and that Lozovsky was its “ one active worker ’* {ibid, 
p. 52 % t 

> Reports of all these «»conferences are in Oktyahr* skaya Revolyutsiya i 
Fabzavkomy 'iz vols., 1927). 
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tion of the factory committees, but was to work as a settion of the 
All-Russian Central Council of Trade Umions.* 

In the turmoil of the last months before the revolution, these 
differendbs and rivalries matterc^d little. Attacks by workers on 
factories and factory managements heightened the revolutionary 
tension, and hastened the process of economic dislocation. Lenin 
welcomed these acts as signs of the times, and continued to 
pommend “ workers* control ’*. In a pamphlet entitled The 
Impending Catastrophe and How to Combat It, written early 
in September 1917 but not published till some weeks” later, he 
propounded his first vague outline of an industrial policy. What 
was required to combat the threat of famine, he wrote, was 
“ control, inspection, accounting, regulation on the part of the 
state, the establish-ment of a correct distribution of^the labour 
forces engaged in the production and distribution^ of goods, a 
husbanding of national resources, a cessation of all wasteful 
expenditure of resources, an economy in the use of them ** ; and 
he added that the existing coalition government of Kadets, SRs 
and Mensheviks would never take such measures “ for fear of 
trenching on the omnipotence of the landowners and capitalists, 
on their extravagant, unheard of, scandalous profits **.^ Lenin 
demanded five concrete measures : the nationalization of banks, 
which could be achieved by a stroke of the pen • the nationaliza- 
tion of the great “ trading.«and industrial syndicates (sugar, coal, 
iron, oil, etc.) *’ and the establishment of state monopolies, which 
could also be easily achieved, since monopolies had already, in 
effect, been created by capitalism; tffe abolition of commercial 
secrecy; the forced unification of small enterprises, since this 
would facilitate both efficient production and control; and the 
“ regulation of consumption ” by fair and effectiv.® rationing. In 
this scheme of things workers* control had its place. Lenin 
thought it would^e a good idea to call the workers and employers 

f 9 

* Oktyahr' skayn Revolt utsiya i Fahzavkomy (1927), ii, i8('-i88, 193 ; 
Ryazanov, who had argued for the complete amalgamation of the committees 
with the trade unions {ibid, ii, 191-192), later described this resolution as “ a 
death sentence ” on the factory^ committees, which had “ yielded lo the trade 
unions the whole domain of leadership to improve the condition of the working 
class but admitted that the committees themselves did not accept thjs*inter- 
pretation of it (Pervyi Vserossiiskii S**ezd Profes^onaVnykh Soyuzov (1918), 
pp. 233-234). * Lenin, Sochineniya, xxi, 160. 
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together “ Into conferences and congresses ”, and to “ hand over 
to them such-and-such aipercentage of the profits on condition that 
they would carry out a general c<|ntrol and increase of production 
This would mean “ control ovfr landowners and capitalists by 
workers ai\d peasants But Lenin was here talking — mainly 
for propaganda purposes — of measures theoretically open to the 
Provisional Government even within the framework of a t)our- 
geois revolution. He had not yet faced the issue of workers' 
control in a future socialist order. 

A few weeks later Lenin wrote a far more important pamphlet, 
Will the Bolsheviks Retain State Power in which he dealt for the 
first time in detail with economic policy after the revolution. He 
repeated his points about the nationalization of the banks and the 
big syndicjjtes alid the “ compulsory trustification ” of small 
enterprises. JHe introduced the word “ plan ”, a little hesitatingly 
at first, and declared for “ the centralism and the plan of the 
proletarim .late This first outline of Lenin’s philosophy 
(it was hardly yet a policy) of planning was coupled with a vigorous 
assertion of the rights of workers’ control : 

The chief * difficulty of the proletarian revolutiorf is the 
realization on a nation-wide scalfl of the most precise conscieii- 
tious accounting and control, of workers' control over the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods. 

But Lenin, rebutting once again the charge of syndicalism, went 
on to reaffirm in clear and unmistakable terms the interpretation 
he had given of the phrasg after the May conference : 

When we say “ workers* ccyitrol ”, placing this slogan side 
by side with the "dictatorship of the proletariat, ai^d always after 
it, we thus make clear what slate we have in mind. The state 
is an organ of the rule of a class. Which class ? If the bour- 
geoisie, then this is just the Kadet-Kornilov-Kerensky state- 
hflwd, under w^ich the worlSng people o^ Russia have been 
suffering for pver half a year. If the proletariat, if we have in 
mind agproletarian state, i.e. the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
then workers’ control can become a national, all-embracing, 
omnipjfesent, most exact and most conscientious accounting of 
prqduction and distribution of goods.^ 

xxi, 164-179. 

* Ibid, xxi, 269-270 ; th» passage is further quoted and discussed on p. 363 
below. ’ xxi, 259. 
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And he added that the existing state machinery of accdunting and 
control would not, like the “ oppressive " parts of the state 
machine, have to be destroy/;d by f he revolution : it would simply 
be taken but of the hands of the capitalists and subordinated to the 
“ proletarian Soviets Thus “ workers' control '' was equated 
with ^control by “ proletarian Soviets ” and the fine distinction 
between Soviets of workers acting in a political and in a profes- 
sional capacity was not drawn. Finally in State and Revolution 
Lenin resolved the whole antithesis with a magnificent sweep of 
the pen : 

Here all citizens are transformed into hired serrants of the 
state such as a**e the armed w^orkcrs. All citizens become 
employees and workers of one all-national state “ syndicate 
The essential istithat they should work eqilally, 9bserve the 
correct norms of work, and receive equally. T^e accounting 
and control of this has been extraordinarily simplified by capital- 
ism and reduced to extremely simple operations of observation 
and registration accessible to every literate person, to a know- 
ledge of the four rules of arithmetic and to the issue of the 
appropriate vouchers. ^ 

"There could be no antithesis J>etween state control and workers* 
control once state and workers were one and the same. There are 
few better examples of Lenin's extraordinary skill in reconciling 
the obstinate pursuit of an ultimate objccttve which he recognized 
as necessary with the satisfaction of an immediate popul^ir demand 
in apparent conflict with that objective. 


The history of industrial policy in the first months of the 
revolution followed closely the evolutipn of Lenin's^ thinking in the 
immediately preceding months, passing through “ workers' con- 
trol " to “ planning ". The commentator who placed “ workers' 
control " side by^ s^de with “ land " and “ peace " as the “^most 
popular and widely cufrent slogans of the October revolution " ^ 
exaggerated only in so far as the number of factefry workers 
interested in workers' control was far smalhr than the l^umber of 

* Lenin, Sochineniya^ xxi, 260. « 

* Ibid, xxi, 440 ; the conception of the workers* state as “ one vast syn^Htate*' 
is repeated from ibid, xxi, 437. 

3 Narodnoe Khozyaistvo, No. 1-2, 1919, p. 23. 
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those inteitsted in peace or the acquisition of land. “ We shall 
establish genuine workefs’ control over production announced 
Lenin in his first speech to thefetrograd Soviet on the afternoon 
of October 25/November 7, 1917; and workers’ control was 
named among the purposes of the new regime both in the resolu- 
tion passed on that occasion and in the proclamation of the.second 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets on the next day." It hacf been 
intended that the congress should pass a decree on the subject 
simultaneousjy with the decrees on land and peace ; and Milyutin 
had eveif been instructed some days earlier by the party central 
committee to prepare a draft.^ But the complexity of the question 
was perhaps revealed in the process of drafting. Nothing trans- 
pired at the congress, and a week later Pravda published a draft 
decree from Leriln’s pen. This provided th|Lt workers’ control 
was to b^ qfganizcd in each factory after the manner of the 
Soviets either “ direcfly, if the enterprise is sm&ll enough to make 
this possjbh ”, or, in othei« cases, ” through elected represen- 
tatives Decisions of the organs of workers’ control were 
binding on employers, and could be overruled only by ” the trade 
unions and congresses ” (whether congresses of trade unions or 
Soviets is not clear). Both employers and representatives of 
workers’ control in enterprises of state importance were responsible 
to the state ” for the strictest order, discipline and maintenance 
of property The conception was.that already elaborated by 
Lenin in Will the Bolsheviks Retain State Power ? It was assumed 
without question that the employers and technical staffs would 
continue to operate their* enterprises under the vigilant eye of 
” workers’ control 

It was at this point that the intervention of the trade unions 
became decisiwj. The October* conference of the factory com- 
mittees had revealed the interest of the trade union central council 
in c\j^rbing the aAqrchic tendencies of workers’ cj)ntrol ; the same 
interest was now shared in even larger measur? by a revolutionary 
governmejit struggling to maintain and# organize the essential 
processes of production. Thus, in the controversy behind the 
scenes which followed* the publication. of Lenin’s draft, the trade 
unions became the unexpected champions of order, discipline and 

.* Lciiin, Soclmeniya, xxii, 5-6, 11. 

* -Ibid, xxii, 575, not® 7* ’ **“> *5-26. 
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centralized direction of production ; and the revised dfaft decree, 
finally presented to VTsIK on November 14/27, I 9 i 7 » was the 
result of a struggle between^trade fanions and factory committees, 
which repeated the struggle at •ihe October conference.^ The 
draft decree opened with the ingenuous statement that, workers' 
control, was instituted “ in the interests of planned regulation of 
the national economy It repeated the provisions of Lenin’s 
9riginal draft on the binding character of decisions of the \vorkers’ 
representatives and the responsibility of owners and workers* 
representatives to the state. But it improved on his bV)rrowing 
from a Soviet model by setting up a whole new and complicated 
machinery of workers* control in exact imitation of the political 
system of the Soviets. Factory committees or councils became 
responsible to a hig^her council of workers’ confrol for the whole 
locality — city, province or industrial region — an^i ijiese local 
councils were respbnsible to an All-Russiari Council of Workers’ 
Control which was eventually responsible to a congress of councils 
of workers' control. The decree concluded by promising, as a sop 
to the critics, that “ an ordinance about relations between the 
All-Russian Council of Workers' Control and other institutions 
organizing and regulating th^ national economy will be issued 
separately In the debate in VTsIK its sternest critic was 

Lozovsky, the spokesman of the trade unions : 

• 

The fundamental defect of this project is that it stands 
outside all connexion with the planned regu^ition of the national 
economy and dissipates control over production instead of 
concentrating it. . , . It is necessaly to make an absolutely 
clear and categorical reservation th^it the workers in each enter- 
prise should not get the impression that the enterprise belongs 
to them. 

He would, however, vote for the decree on the* understanding that 
“ the trade unioiy will come intc^the organs set hp by the decree 
in order to establfeh control in a manner consonant with the 
interests of the working class Milyutin, the rapportgur of the 
decree, who was afterwards himself a strong nationalizer ", 

• A. Lozovsky, Rabochii Kont% or (1918), p. 20. K reviewer of thfe pamphlet 
in Vestnik Narodnogo Komissariata Truda^ No. 2-3 ( February- March)> 1918, 
PP- 385-387, accuses Lozof/sky of exaggerating both the harm done by “ Talkers* 
control ** and the extent of the mutual hostility bet^j^een factory committees and 
trade unions ; in practice the fusion did not prove difficult to elTeot. 
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explained Somewhat apologetically that life overtook us ” and 
that it had become urgently necessary to “ unite into one solid 
state apparatus the workers' co|trol which was being operated on 
the spot ", so that legislation (Mi workers’ control whilh should 
logically have fitted into the framework of an “ economic plan " 
had had to precede legislation on the plan itself.* In fact, workers’ 
(fbntrol as originally conceived and as widely practised Sl this 
time foi/nd hardly any support in VTsIK. One speaker referred 
to the cleavage between those who wished to expand the framework 
of workets* control and those who sought to narrow it. But those 
who paid most lip-service to workers’ control and purported to 
“ expand " it were in fact engaged in a skilful attempt to make it 
orderly and innocuous by turning it into a large-scale centralized 
public insytutioif The decree was approve^ by VTsIK by a 
majority of 24*votes to 10 and promulgated on the following day.^ 

Life continued to*“ overtake ’’ the legislators; and the care- 
fully tliQugil .t out decree of November 14/27, 1917* had no 
practical outcome.^ The spontaneous inclination of the workers 
to organize factory committees and to intervene in the management 
of the factories was inevitably encouraged by a revolution which 
led the workers to assume that th^ productive machinery of the 
country now belonged to them and could be operated by them at 
their own discr^'tion and to their own advantage. What had 
begun to happen before the Octobei; revolution rfow happened 
more frequently and more openly ; and for the moment nothing 
would have dammed the tide of revolt. But actual events varied 
from factory to factory, s!b that no complete or uniform picture 
can be obtained. Most frecfUently.the employers prepared to close 
the factory and lock out recalcitrant workers. This was the con- 
tingency which the Soviets Government feared most : Lenin’s 
draft decree on workers’ control contained a clause prohibiting 
any “ stoppage bf an enterpristf or of production ’’ without the 

* Protolifily Zasedanii VTsIK 2 Sozyva 60. 

* The debate* is in ibid., pp. 60-62, the decree in Sobranie Vzakonenii, 
19T7--1918, No. 3, art. 35. 

3 The All-Russian Council of Workers* Cwitrol met only once, as Ryazanov 
stated -in January 1918 {Pervyi Vserossiiskii Profsnyuzov (1918), p. 234). 

or nftver met at all, as the same speaker state • four months later {Trudy I 
Vserossiiskogo S'*ezdaSoi*€^v Narodnogo Khozyaistva (191 8), p. 104) ; according 
to another version it “ attempted to meet **, but failed to get a quorum {ibid. p. 72), 
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consent of the workers’ representatives.^ SometimesT a more or 
less uneasy bargain was struck between management and workers 
permitting the work to coptinue^; sometimes this collaboration 
took embarrassing forms, as when employers and workers in a 
particular industry combined to obstruct government .orders to 
close down or concentrate factories engaged in the production of 
munitions, or, more unexpectedly still, came to an agreement n6t 
to apply the decree prohibiting night work for women*^ Most 
often the factory committees simply took over the factories in the 
name of the workers. Left to themselves the workers ^:ould, in 
the nature of things, rarely provide the technical skill or industrial 
discipline or knowledge of accountancy necessary for the running 
of a factory. Cases occurred in which the workers, having taken 
over a factory, simply appropriated its funds or §old its stocks and 
plant for their own advantage.^ A button factory m Moscow, 
where a committee of workers took possession and the former 
manager Svas condemned to three** months’ imprisonment for 
sabotage, had to close down after a fortnight’s struggle owing to 
the inability of the committee to manage it ; and instances were 
quoted, in which workers or factory committees, having evicted 
the managers, later went to jhem and begged them to return.'^ 
In the spring of 1918, when workers’ control was already dis- 
credited, a speaker at the first All-Russian Congress of Councils 
of National Economy gave,^an understanding account of some of 
the conditions which had produced it : 

Those who work in these enterprises can say that the fault 
did not lie only in the workers, in the fact that, the workers took 
to “ holding meetings ”, but in the fact that the personnel of the 
enterprises,, the managing staff, folded its hands because the 
old stick had fallen from them * — tlvi stick with Y'hich it used to 
drive the workers — and it had none of the* other means which 
the western European bourgepisie has of making* the worker 
work. ... All ^hese conditions confronted 'the working 'class 
with the insistent task of management, and it hjd to be taken in 

* An article in Izvestiya of November 23 /December 6^, 1917, described 
workers* control as necessary “ to paralyse the activ^^y of the lock-outlsts ’* and 
argued that, without this decree, the ruin of the country and the^ revolution 
threatened ’*. 

* Pervyi Vserossiiskii S>*'ezd Profsoyuzov (1918), pp. 175, 194. 

* G. Tsyperovich, Syndikaty i Tresty v Rossii (yd ed., 1920), p. 157. 

^ A. Lozovsky, Rabochii KontroV (1918), pp. 33-34. 
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hand. @f bourse, the working class took it in hand clumsily. 
That is understandably. They chased out the old directors and 
technicians, perhaps because these people had treated them 
badly in the p^t, though cas^are Icnown of kindly tref tment of 
decent managing personnel in enterprises.* 

The conception of workers* control spread even to the civil 
service. Among the curiosities of the welter of decrees issJled in 
the first month of the revolution were two abolishing the Soviets 
of employ eesjwhich had taken control of the People’s Commissariat 
of Posts and Telegraphs and of the Admiralty.^ On the railways 
yet another situation arose. Workers and technical staffs combined 
to take ovA and operate the railways, and for a long period 
obstinately set all external authority at defiance?^ 

How far su<rfi conditions were general^ through Russian 
industry is^^ifficult to ascertain. Ryazanov, a sworn enemy of the 
factory committees, said in January 1918 that they were never 
effective outride Petrograd, ^nd there only in the melallurgical 
industry.'* But this was certainly an under-statement even at that 
date ; and the metal workers in Petrograd were the revolutionary 
elite of the prolejtariat, so that what was done there in ^e first 
weeks of the revolution was likely ^o be imitated elsewhere later* 
Even before the October revolution conditions in Petrograd, the 
creaking centre of Russia’s war industry, were particularly acute : 
now dislocation spread "from the centre outwards. •This process 
cannot be .attributed exclusively, or mainly, to workers* control. 
It had been set in ^motion, long before the revolution, by such 
factors as shortage of raw materials, neglect of machinery and 
plant, and the general weariness ^nd demoralization begotten of 
the war. The revolution reinforced all these adverse factors 
and speeded ug the process. Bftt the onset of industrial chaos, 

* Trudy 1 Vserossiiskoqo S**es:da Sovetov Narodnogo Khozyaistva (191S)* 

PP. 339-34'3- * . 

» The first, thouplT published as a decree {Sohranie IJznkonenitf igiy^igiS, 
No. 3, art. 30), took.the form of an appeal issued on November 9/'>2, 19171 by 
the “ Pcopli^s Commissar for the Ministry [ri'c] of R^sts and Telegraphs ” to all 
postal and telfegrajh employees to stop sabotage. It concluded : “I declare 
that no so-called initiatory croups or committees for the administration of the 
department^of posts and telegraphs can usurjf the functions belonging to the 
central .power and to me as People’s Commissar ”. The decree dissolving the 
Admiralty Soviet was dated Nov. 28/Dec. ii, 191 , (ibid.. No. 4, art. 58). 

3 See Note D : “ Workejs* Control on the Railways” (pp. 394-397 below). 

4 Pervyi Vserossiiskii S**ezd Professiottal*nykh Soyuzov (191S), p. 234. 
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radiating from the capitals throughout Soviet territory, defies any 
precise record. In some areas and in some factories the revolution 
was slow to penetrate, and vyork fof a time went on much as before. 
The CoSts cotton-thread factoi^r in Petrograd worked without 
trouble at full pressure till the end of February 1918, when it was 
brought to a standstill by the abnormal accumulation of stocks, 
due to a breakdown in the distributive machinery through the 
/ailure of communications and transport.^ Where the whole 
economic organism was in decay, sound spots could not long 
resist the general contagion. ^ 

The process of disintegration went on partly as a result of 
Bolshevik action, and partly in spite of Bolshevik 'attempts to 
check it. This dual attitude was readily explicable. Up to a 
point the econon>ic breakdown was an indispensable part of 
Bolshevik policy. The smashing of the economic,^ as, well as of 
the political, machinery of bourgeois rule ‘was an indispensable 
condition of the victory of the revolution ; and as a weapon of 
destruction workers* control rendered indisputable service to the 
revolutionary cause. To break down was essential as a pre- 
liminary to building up.^ But, once a certain point had been 
reached (and it was an ** ideal/* point which could not be precisely 
defined in time), continued destruction threatened the existence 
of the regime. The notion that the problems of production and 
of the relations of classes in society could be solved by the direct 
and spontaneous action'of the workers of individual factories was 
not socialism, but syndicalism. Socialism did not seek to sub- 
ordinate the irresponsible capitalist Entrepreneur to an equally 
irresponsible factory committer, claiifiing the same right of inde- 
pendence of ‘the actual political authority ; that could only per- 
petuate the “ anarchy of production'** which Marx regarded as 
the damning stigma of capitalism. The fatal and inevitable 
tendency of factpry committees Svas to take depisions in the^ light 
of the interests ol the workers in a particular factory or in a 
particular region. Th'i essence of socialism wa*s to establish an 
economy planned and carefully coordinated by a central authority 
in the common interest of .all. 

Workers* control as a form of organization scarcely outlived 

> T/ie Lansing Papers^ 1914-1920, ii (Washington, 1940), 369. 

* This idea was later developed at length by Bukharin (see p. >97 below). 
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the first few weeks of the revolution. When the attempt made in 
the decree of November J 4 / 27 > ^ 9 ^ 7 * to institutionalize it, and thus 
neutralize its centrifugal effects^ ended in failure, and the decree 
became a dead letter, some other^icans had to be found tf setting 
constructive forces in motion. The instrument chosen for the 
purpose was* the Supreme Council of National Economy, which 
was set up, without any very clear conception of its functiofis, in 
December 1917, and became in the next two years the main focus 
for the centr^Jization and administration of industry. On the side 
of laboui* the corresponding functions were performed by the 
trade unions, whose jealousy of workers’ control had brought them 
into close alliance with the economic organs of the state; this 
process was in full swing when the first All-Russian Congress of 
Trade Unions mot in January 1918.^ 


The creation of a body^ variously described as a •Supreme 
Economic Conference or a Council of National Economy seems 
to have been mooted in the first days of the revolution. On 
November 17/30, 1917, three days after the decree on workers’ 
control, Sovnarkom issued a deciee formally dissolving thq 
Provisional Government’s Economic? Counjil and Chief Economic 
Committee, and handing over their effects “ provisionally, pending 
the creation of a* Council of National Economy, to the represen- 
tatives of Sovnarkom for the organization of the Supreme Economic 
Conference ThclSe representatives appear to have been Obo- 
lensky, Smirnov and Saveliev : to them wore now add<..d Bukharin, 
Larin and Milytltin.^ Ten days^ later Lenin complained that 
“ the economic conference has not hitherto receiyed sufficient 
attention ”, and protested iji vaki against a proposal to distract 
Bukharin from this .major task by appointing him to the editorial 
board of Pfavda.^ On December 1/14, 1917, Lenin spoke in 
VTsIK in favour of a draft decree proposed by lJukharin for the 

‘ The further development of the trade unions will be discussed in the 
following section (sfee pp. 105-10S below). 

* Sobranie Usakoneniiy No. 3, art. 38 ; Lenin, Sochinettiya, 

xxii, 588; tfarodnoe Khossy^aistvOf No. ii, 19^8, p. 12. According to Larin, 
{ibid. p«i6), Lenin said to him a few days after the revolution : “ You have studied 
the questions of the organization of the German ■ .'onoiiiy, the syndicates, trusts 
and baXks ; study this for vg ”. 

3 Lenin, Sochineniya, xxii, 107. 
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creation of a Supreme Council of National Economy ; * and on 
December 5/18, 1917, the decree was issued.^ 

The decree on workers' control had defined the purpose of 
workers?! control as being ** the f lanned regulation of the national 
economy The decree of December 5/18, 1917, .described 
the purpose of the Supreme Council of National Economy 
(Vesenkha for short) as being “ to organize the economic 
activity of the nation and the financial resources of the govern- 
ment The new organ was to “ direct to a uniform end " the 
activities of all existing economic authorities, central and local, 
including the All-Russian Council of Workers’ Control ; it was 
to be composed of the members of the All-Russian Council of 
Workers’ Control, of representatives of all the People’s Commis- 
sariats, and of experts nominated in a consultntive capacity. It 
thus replaced, absorbed and superseded the machin^jy of workers’ 
control ; as Lenrn noted a few weeks latter, “ we passed from 
workers’ control to the creation of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy In some cases there was apparently even 
continuity of organization : the Petrograd regional council of 
worker;s’ control — perhaps one of the few firmly established 
organs of workers’ control — transformed itself into the Petrograd 
regional council of national economy.^ 

Much had, however, been learned during the three weeks since 
the decree on workers’ control. The new decree conferred on 
Vesenkha powers to confiscate, acquire, sequester or forcibly 
syndicalize all branches of production or commerce ; it was 
instructed to centralize and direct the vmrk of all economic organs 
of the administration; and all draft-economic laws and decrees 
were to be submitted to Sovnarkom through it. Current work was 
to be coordinated by a bureau of fifteen members. . Obolensky was 
appointed president of Vesenkha with the rank and title (which 

* Lenin, Sochim.jivaj xxii, io8 ; the records of this meeting of V^Fsl'K arc 
unfortunately missing. Larin {Narodnoe Khozyaistvo^ No. ii, 1918, p. 17) 
records that the decree was drafted by Bukharin ; Bronsky {Trudy I Vserossiis- 
kogo S'^ezda Sovetov Narodnogo Khozyaistva (1918), p. 102) attributes it to 
Bukharin, Saveliev and himself. 

* Sobranie Uzakoneniij No, 5, art. 83. 

^ Lenin, Sochineniyat xxii, 215. 

^ Narodnoe Khozyaistpo, No. ii, 1918, p. 8 ; Rykov later said that Vesmkha 
** arose out of the Petrograd factory committees ’* {Tretii Vserossiiskii S”ezd 
ProfessionoVnykh Soyuzov (1920), i (Plenumy), 7). 
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quickly fellT)ut of use) of People's Commissar for the Organization 
and Regulation of Prochiction. The first bureau of Vesenkha 
included the names of Buklyrin, iarin, Milyutin, Lomov, 
Saveliev, Sokolnikov and Shmidt* The premises of the ftd Chief 
Economic* Committee were duly taken over. But the existing 
staff walked but; and Vesenkha inherited nothing from itsj^ pre- 
decessor but the office furniture and a few files and books.^ While 
every project of the infant regime was at this time vague and, 
chaotic, Vesenkha was evidently conceived as the central planning 
and directing organ of the economic life of the country. Lenin 
described it^on the eve of its birth, as “ the fighting orgaafor the 
struggle with the capitalists and the landlord^ in the economic 
sphere, just as Sovnarkom is in politics How undefined and 
far-reachinj its pt)tential functions were is sli<)wn bv the juxta- 
position o6 “demobilization ” and “ finance " with “ fuel ” and 
“ metals " in the inifial list of departments into which it was 
divided. first assignment of its president, Obolensky, was 

to supervise the taking over of the State Bank.^ Its first recorded 
decrees (for it assumed a legislative powder not formally conferred 
on it) were a regulation for the supply of electricity durisg pro- 
hibited hours to government headquarters in Smolny s and a set 
of rules and principles governing foreign trade policy,^ 

It was, therefore, no part of the original design which soon 
made Vesenkha the main instrument *0! Soviet inefustrial policy 
to the virtual cxclugion of other functions. But this course was 
set, more or less by accident, at the first meeting of the bureau of 
Vesenkha on Dejeember 14/27, 1917. it was an eNcntful day. 
The private banks had been occupitd that morning by Red Guards, 
and VTsIK later in the day passed its decree nationalizing them.^ 
Lenin attended the meeting of the Vesenkha bureau, and intro- 
duced a draft decree for the nationalization not only of the banks, 
but »f all industrial enterprises.** There is no fojjnal record of the 

' Sohranie JJzakonenii, igiy-ioiH, No. 9, art. 129: BoVshaya Sovetskaya 
Entsiklopedi^ay xii^(i929), 561, art. VSNKh. 

^ Narodnoe Kliosyaistvn^ No. ii, 1918, pp. 11-12. 

^ Lenin. Sochineniya, loS. 

^ Naroanoe Khozyaistvo, No. ii, 1918, p. ^2. 

* Sohranie Uzakoneniij igiy-igiS^ No. 10, art. 158. 

^^lyd. No. lo, art. 159 ; see further pp. iz, 28 i>elow. 

’ See pp. i35-i36.belo\|j. 

* \ .en\T\t*Sochineniya^ xxii, 139-141. 
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occasion. According to Obolensky, only Lozovsky arid Ryazanov 
openly contested Lenin’s proposals. !^t most of those present 
regarded them as impracticable, f and the draft decree remained 
unpromtilgated and unpublisMfed. On December 20, 1917/ 
January 2, 1918, came a decree by which Vesenkha, assigned to 
itself gontrol over all government financing of industry and over all 
wages paid by state institutions, which were to be coordinated by 
the “ state planning section ” of Vesenkha.^ The decree, like so 
many others of the period was a dead letter, and is df interest only 
as proving that somebody in Vesenkha — probably Larin — was 
already thinking far ahead of the time. It was still ;a far cry not 
only to a comprehensive economic plan, but to a general and 
effective nationalization of industry. 

A few days latf r came the first public meeting of Vesenkha, of 
which a graphic account has been left by a foreig'it eye-witness.^ 
Some twenty pers*bns gathered round a tabfe in an unheated room 
half empty of furniture : they included representatives of the 
trade unions, workers from factory committees, several People’s 
Commissars, and a few engineers from the railways and the metal 
works as ‘‘ specialists ” — ** a very mixed compzLny ”. Obolensky 
made a speech in which he spoke of the inadequacy of the decree 
on workers’ control, and the need to coordinate the efforts of 
factory committees and trade unions \yith the central political 
authority of the SovietSf Various practical difficulties were 
mooted and discussed.' The meeting approved a plah to create 
special commissions — the future glavki and “ centres ” — for 
different branches of industry, and a cfecree, wl\ich was issued on 
December 23, 1917/January 5,* 1918, setting up a network of sub- 
ordinate local organs. The decree provided for the establishment 
in each region of a Council of ^atibnal Economy (Sovnarkhoz) 
under the supervision of Vesenkha. Each regional Sovnarkhoz was 
a replica in miryature of Vesenkha at the centre. It was to be 
divided into fourteen sections for different branches of production, 
and was to contain representatives of local instituPonsi,?.nd organ- 
izations : the number of these representatives was to be determined 

* Naradnoe Khozyaistvo, No. ii, 1918, pp. 11-14. 

* Sobranie UzakonenUy igiy-igrS, No. ii, art. 167. 

* M. Philips Price, My Reminiscences of the % Russian Revolution (1921), 
pp. 213-215. 
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by the Soviet (presumably the corresponding regional Soviet) of 
Workers’, Soldiers’ andg Peasants* Deputies.^ It was open to 
regional Sovnarkhoz to create provinpial and local Sovnarkhozy 
responsible to it and exercising th€ same functions in smaller units : 
these incorporated the corresponding organs of workers’ control 
where the latter had come into being. ^ The whole system ^^hich 
W^s further formalized at the first All-Russian Congress of Councils 
of National Economy in May 1918, ^ was designed as an economic, 
replica of th^ political structure of Soviets of Workers’ and 
Peasants’* Deputies with its pyramid of congresses. But this 
parallelism, resting on the unreal conception of a division pf com- 
petence between political and economic authorities,^ was quite 
ineffective. At the highest level Vesenkha could never aspire to 
be an economic Sovnarkom ; and the provin^al and local Sov- 
narkhozy ^oi 4 d make no headway against the political Soviets. 
The idea of economit Soviets was still-born. What had been 
created central economic department with local oflices. 

The elaborate organization provided for in this decree still 
bears the marks of the original intention to exercise a general 
supervision over* every aspect of economic activity. B^it this 
intention soon faded. The planhijjg of national economy as » 
whole remained a remote ideal. Agricultural policy depended on a 
delicate balance ^between Left SRs and Bolsheviks ; financial 
policy had in the main been settled before Vesenkha came into 
existence, and remained the preserve of the People’s Commissariat 
of Finance ; trade w^as still treated as a subsidiary function of 
production. The real gap* once workers' control had } 'roved its 
inadequacy, was in induslriaf policy Here planning and organiza- 
tion were a crying need ; and the functions of Vesenkha were 

* Sobranie Uzifkonemi, igiy-igrS^ No. 13, art. 196. 

* In the provinces little or no distinction seems to have been drawn between 
the Sovnarkhozy, the economic sections*of local Soviets and the local organs of 
workers* control (where these existed) : in Nizhny Novg<ycW the same body did 
duty for all three (Qod Proletarskoi Diktatury (Nizhny Novgorod, 1918), pp. 
28-31) ; another example is quoted in Trudy I Vsm'ossiiskogo S'*€zda Sovetov 
Narodnogo KHbzydistva (1918), p, 219). 

3 Ibid., pp. 485-488 

^ Lenin, *in his opening speech at the first All-Russian Congress of Councils 
of National Economy, developed the theme that Vesenkha was destined ” alone 
amonj^ jll state institutions to keep a permanent i ^ce fior itself ”, since it would 
survive as an “ administratmn ” under socialism when the political organs of 
government had died away {^Sochineniya^ xxiii, 36). 
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gradually narrowed down to the filling of this gap. The organiza- 
tion for which Vesenkha made provision in its decree of December 
23, 1917/January 5, 1918, iQcIudefl “ special commissions for each 
branch Af industry On the^other hand most of the major 
Russian industries had created for themselves during the.war, with 
official encouragement and support, central agencies claiming 
more or less effectively to speak for the industry as a whole, 10 
coordinate its output and to regulate its sales. During the first 
weeks of the revolution the question constantly i.arose of the 
relations of sui h agencies to the Soviet power ; in a few industries 
the trade unions were also strong enough to play a part, though 
nowhere except in the railways, which were already state-owned, 
was their nMe decisive. Sometimes, no doubt, Vesenkha attempted 
to ride rough-sho^^over the industrialists. A dLlegate^at the first 
All-Russian Congress of Councils of National Ecu,notpy in May 
1918 conjured up a picture of a “ sort of boheme ’’ in which “ a 
tailor wilf be put at the head of a big metallurgical concern, and a 
painter at the head of textile production Such things occurred, 
and were sometimes justified by the theories which had been 
preachgd by I>cnin in State and Revolution and were now being 
busily disseminated by Bukharin. But they were most likely to 
occur where the employers and managers openly practised resist- 
ance or sabotage or simply abandoned their factories. The more 
common state of relations between surviving capitalist organs and 
the instruments of the mew power seems to have been an uneasy, 
distrustful and quasi-hostile cooperation. Early appointments to 
Vesenkha may have been based on che qualification of party 
allegiance. But it is on record .^hat both the economic committee 
of the Moscow regional Soviet and the first Kharkhov regional 
Sovnarkhoz contained representatives of the entrap reneurs.^ 

The gradual concentration in the hands of Vesenkha, in the first 
winter of the revolution, of a centralized control, over industrypmay 
be illustrated frorii what happened in the two largest Russian 
industries — metals ai>d textiles. In both cases the cpntrol was 
built on foundations laid before the revolution. The metallurgical 
industry was the most highly organized un’it in the Rusiian econ- 

* Trudy I Vserossiiskpgo S”ezda Sovetov Narodnogo Khozyaistva 

P- 71. M . 

* BoVshaya Soveiskaya Entsiklopediya, xiii (1929), 559-560, art: VSNKh. 
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omy ; the first selling organization for the industry as a whole, 
Prodamet by name, hafl been created as early as 1902. War 
demands brought about the creation in 1915 of an official com- 
mittee for the distribution of metals called Rasmeko. One of the 
first acts of,Vesenkha was to transform Rasmeko into an executive 
organ of its metals section and to assign to it the task o£ fixing 
prices for metals.' By March 1918 the mining and metal- 
lurgical section of Vesenkha, built on these pre-revolutionary, 
foundations, fvas an active organization with a headquarters staff 
of 750.^ * 

The textile industry was the oldest large-scale industry in 
Russia. It was unique in having virtually all its factories in the 
central region, so that the whole industry was concentrated in the 
area under Soviet control ; it was, however, sooii to be cut off from 
its main nati'Pe supplies of raw material in Turkestan. The fact 
that few textile factories were among those nationalized yi the first 
period ^ that the eitiploycrs were less intransigent than 

in some other industries. The Provisional Government, in agree- 
ment with the textile industry, had set up an organization under 
the name of Tsetitrotkan* with its headquarters in Moscow and 
with the ostensible purpose of facilitating the better distributioil 
of supplies. On December 16/29, ^ decree instructed the 

economic secti(»aof the j^Ioscow Soviet to reorganize^Tsentrotkan’ 
in such a way as “ to keep account of all textile manufactures, to 
sequester them for ^ate ownership and to distribute them through 
the general state organization of the People’s Commissariat of 
Supply In alj probabifit^ nothing was achieved b) *his decree 
except to lay the tentative foundatif)ns of an organizatioii in which 
the Soviet power could find syme common groilnd with the 
industrialists. •At the end*of January 1918 the trade union of 
textile workers held a congress, certainly not without official 

* Sohranie Uzakonenii^ 1917- /9r«S’, No. 10, art. a few days earlier a 

decree of similar terwr had been issued by the People’s Commissariat for 'Pradc 
and Indust 1^, No. 10, art. 155), which, h<^vevcr, soon abandoned to 

Vesenkha any claim to concern itself with indu.strial orj^anization. 

^ Byullefetii Vysshego Skfveta Narodnogo Khozyaistvaf No. i, April 1918, 
P' 42- 

^ According to V. P. Milyutin, Istoriya Kkonomichc kogo Rasvttiya SSSR 
(2nd eck, 1929), p. 1 12, the textile industiy acco...itcd*for only 5 per cent of all 
concerns nationalized befor# June i, 1918, 

^ Sobranie Usiakoncuiiy ujiy-igiS, No. 9, art. 137. 
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encouragement, and passed a resolution in favour of creating a 
central organization, which it called Tsentrotekstil, to control 
the industry.* Finally in March frgiS Vesenkha created a central 
organ for the textile industry which, while taking the name pro- 
posed by the workers, was evidently a combination of Tsentro- 
teksti' .and Tsentrotkan*. The new Tsentrotekstil was described 
in its statute as “ a state organ unifying and directing the whole 
.activity of the industry It was to be composed of 30 workers 
in the industrv, 15 engineers and managers (these w^fre referred to 
by a locution familiar in Tsarist times as the “ assessed ’^or “ tax- 
paying ’’ group) and 30 representatives of various offirial or semi- 
official bodies : tly^ executive organ was to be a bureau of eleven.^ 
The threatened shortage of raw materials (which became acute in 
the autumn of 191C) may have helped to promote a comparatively 
high degree of cooperation in this industry between*' managers, 
workers s^jid the Soviet power. 

The metallurgical and textile industries help to illustrate the 
process by which Vesenkha began in the first months of 1918 to 
build up a system of unified administration for particular indus- 
tries. During 1915 and 1916 the Tsarist Goveriiment had set up 
Central organs, sometimes caUed “ committees and sometimes 
“ centres for many industries producing commodities directly 
or indirectly^ necessary for the prosecution of the war,^ and by 

1917 these central organs, which were generally composed of 
representatives of the industry concerned and.exercised* regulatory 
functions of a rather undefined character, had spread over almost 
the whole field of industrial production. During the first half of 

1918 Vesenkha gradually took 5 ver thewse bodies, or what was left 
of them, and’ converted them, yinder the name of glavki (chief 
committees) or tsentry (centres), into administrative organs 
subject to the direction and control of Vesenkha.* The chief 
committee for the leather industry (Glavkozfh) was set u^) in 
January 1918,^ T^his was quickly followed by .chief paper and 

* Narodnoe Khozyaistvo, No. 10, 1918, p. 32 ; No. ii, igi8, pp. 43-46. 

* Ibid. No. 2, 1918, pp. 43-44. 

3 S. Zagorsky, State Control of Industry in Russia during the War (Yale, 
1928), p. 129, records the setting up of committees for the cotton, wool, Icjjther, 
flax and paper industries.* 

* Narodnoe Khozyaistvo, No. ii, 1918 p. 18; Trudy I Vserossiiskogo 
S”ezda Sovetov Narodnogo Khozyaistva (1918), p. 95. ^ 
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sugar committees, and soap and tea “ centres ** ; these together 
with Tsentrotekstil wercPall in existence by March 1918.* These 
organs could scarcely have com# into being except on foundations 
already laid before the revolutioft or without the collaboration of 
the managerial and technical staffs of the industries. The journals 
which many of them published in the spring and summer ofciQiS 
had, behind their official aspect, much of the character of the old 
trade journals. It might have looked for the moment as if the* 
Russian econdmy, following the model set up in Germany during 
the war, was on its way towards a compromise between industry 
and the ne\j state power on the basis of concentration and self- 
administration under broad state superviswn exercised by 
Vesenkha. How far this supervision was effective is a question 
to which i\Q clear and uniform answer can be^ given But in so 
far as it was effective, it was the product of cooperation rather than 
of constraint. At a time when the Russian economy,, shattered 
by war iind 1 evolution, was* plunging downward into a gulf of 
anarchy and disintegration, a certain tacit community of interests 
could be detected between the government and the more sensible 
and moderate of the industrialists in bringing about a return to 
some kind of orderly production.^ 

Extensive nationalization of industry was thus no part of the 
initial Bolshevik programme ; and, though powers h^d been con- 
ferred on Vesenkha to “ confiscate, rccJTiisition or sequester ”, the 
first steps towards nationalization were halting and diffident. The 
nationalization of industry was treated at the outset not as a desir- 
able end in itself.but as a response to special conditioiis, usually 
some misdemeanour of the emploj^rs ; and it was applied exclu- 
sively to individual factories not Jo industries as a vffiolc, so that 

* Byulleteni Vysshegq Soveta Narodnogo Khozyaistva^^o. i, March 

p. 28 ; the decree setting up the chief sugar committee (Glavsakhar) is in 
Sobraifie Uzakonenii, 4917-J91LV, No. art. 377 ; particjplars of the setting 
up of the tea centre (Tscntrochai) are in izvestiya Tsentrdthaya, No. i, April 25, 
1918. 

* Narodn^e^Khqzyaistvo, No. 3, 1918, pp. 7- 12,' published an article by a 
“ specialist " named Makevetsky, an expert on poison gas and a former instructor 
at the Technological Instimte, arguing that the progress and eiTiciency of the 
Russian chemical industry could be assured only by acceptance of state control, 
and advocating nationalization of the industry : V. N. Ipatieff, The T ife of a 
C/iemiff^Stanford, 1946), p. 237, records the forindtioA of Glavkhim, the chief 
committee for the chemical •ndustry, out of the chemical committee of Chief 
Artillery Adm'inistration of the Tsarist Ministry of War. 
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any element of planning was quite absent from these initial 
measures. Two epithets were used in Soviet literature to describe 
the nationalization policy ohthis early period. It was “ punitive 
meaning that its motive was to defeat or punish the resistance or 
sabotage of the capitalists ; and it was “ spontaneous meaning 
that itnvas mainly the result of action by workers on the spot, not 
by the central authority. Ample evidence can be found to justify 
•both descriptions. 

The “ punitive ” character of early nationalization is illustrated 
by the fact that the first nationalization decrees, whether issued by 
Sovnarkom or by Vesenkha, always cited the reasons provoking or 
justifying nationalization. Refusal to submit to workers’ control 
was the reason most commonly given.^ But an electric lighting 
company was nationalized because, in spite of government sub- 
sidies, the management had brought the enterprise*“to complete 
financial ruin and disputes with employees The Putilov works 
in Petrograd were taken over owing to their “ indebtedness to the 
treasury ” ; another large metallurgical concern was nationalized 
“ in view of the declaration by the management of its intention to 
wind up the affairs of the company Another iron and steel 
Vorks producing nails was nationalized “ in view of the company’s 
inability to continue operating the plant and of its importance to 
the government The Declaration of Rights of the 1 oiling and 
Exploited People adopted by the third All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets in January 1918 proclaimed all factories, mines and 
transport state property. This, though a statement of principles 


* V. P. Milyiitin, Istoriya Ekonotnicheskogo Razvitiya SSSR (2nd ed., 1929), 
p. 137 ; Lenin at the third All-Russian Congress of Soviets in January 1918, 
denouncing the capitalist enemies of the r^gi nc, described the nationalization 
of the banks and the confiscation of their property ” as measures “ to reduce 
them to obedience {Sochineniya, xxii, 210). 

* Trudy I Vserffssitskofffj S'^ezda Sovetov Narodnofio Khozyaistva (.191 8), 
p. 92 ; Za PyaV Let (1922), p. 238 ; for the Russian word stikhiinyi^ see V'^ol. i, 
p. 15, note I. 

3 Early examples will be found in Sobranie Uzakoiietiii, 1917 1 rpftV, No. 4, 
art. 69 ; No. 6, art. 95 ; No. 13, arts. 190, 191, 192 ; according to V. P. Milyutin, 
Istoriya Ekonornicheskogo Razvitiya SSSR (2nd ed.j 1929), p. 1 15, ; o per cent of 
all nationalizations in this period were due to employers either refusing to accept 
workers* control or abandoning their factories. 

Sobranie Uzakonenii, No. 9, art. 140. 

* Sbornik Dekretov po Narodnomu Khozyaistvu>{i9i^)^ pp. 270-271. 

^ Sobranie Uzakonenii^ 1917-1918, No. 9, art. 130, 
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rather than ^ legislative act, marked a more decisive movement of 
opinion ; and from this time nationalization decrees ceased as a 
rule to offer any reason for the acl|' The “ spontaneous element in 
early nationalization was even mdre conspicuous than its^[)unitive 
character.. Jhe nationalization decrees issued by Sovnarkom and 
Vesenkha related mainly to enterprises in Petrograd and to, ^ few 
wCll-known provincial concerns with offices in the capital. But a 
much grelater number of large and small enterprises up and down , 
the country were nationalized by regional or local Soviets or 
SovnarkhOzy or other local organs, or by the workers themselves 
with or without the covering approval of the local Soviets.^ 
Sometimes nationalizations by local Soviets went jiand in hand with 
claims for political autonomy. Whtn immediately after the revolu- 
tion a comryissiorf was sent to Turkestan to oijganize supplies of 
cotton for the^textile factories of Moscow and Petrograd, it dis- 
covered that the Turkestan Soviet and Sovnafkom had already 
nationali7^‘/i ♦he local cotton •industry.^ Exactly what happened 
over the vast expanse of Soviet territory defies any precise computa- 
tion.^ But everything goes to show that the disorderly procedure 
of workers’ control was a main source of nationalization •in the 
winter of 1917-1918, and that regional and local Soviets and* 
Sovnarkhozy more often issued decrees covering action taken 
by the workers themselves than decrees proceeding from their 
own initiative. Nationalization, as Ryhov afterwards said, “ went 
on without- any regard for questions of supply or for economic 

* See ibid. No. 27, arts. 35C^ 351, 354-360, Tor a series of ...iiionalization 
decrees issued in February and March 1918. 

* An early decree concerned primaril>»with food supplies had .nciilentally 
given to local Soviets the right to sequester “ all trading and ij;idustrial enter- 
prises ” (Sobranie Uzakonemi, 79 77-79^'?^ No. i (2nd cd.), art. 9) ; but questions 
of legality counted ^or little at this time. 

^ Trudy T Vserossiiskn^o S'^ezda Sovetov Nnrodnofio Kliozyaistra (1918), p. 97. 

* According* to statistics quoted in V#P. Milyutin, Jstoriya Eknnomicheskn^fo 
Razvuiya SSSR (2nd*cd., 1929), p. 113, out of 521 enterprises nationalized 
before June i, 1918, go per cent had been nationalized by regional Sovnarkhozy, 
25 per cent by lower Sovnarkhozy or So\'iets, and onlp 20 per cent by Sovnarkom 
or Vesenkha!! •But* these statistics, though no doubt fairly complete for the 
higher authonties, were certainly quite unreliable for nationalizations at a lower 
level ; nor c&n any statistics show what proportion of formal nationalizations 
were th« product of “ spontaneous ” action by the workers. Uykov commented 
on themnreliability of statistics of nationalizatior • “ Several figures have been 
given ancl nobody knows howaccurate those figures are ” (Trudy I Vserossiiskogo 
S**ezda Sovetov Narodnogo Khozyaistva (1918), p. 92). 
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considerations; it arose simply from the direct nfccessities of 
the struggle with the bourgeoisie It^was characteristic of this 
haphazard process of “ punitive 7 or “ spontaneous ’’ nationaliza- ' 
tion that? it applied only to individual enterprises. With the excep- 
tion of the merchant fleet, which was already organized as a single 
unit,^^nd was taken over by a decree of January 1918,^ the first 
nationalization of an industry as a whole was the nationalization "of 
..the sugar industry in May 1918, folio w^ed by that of the oil industry 
in the following month.^ Yet it was clear that so long as the 
factory rather than the industry was the unit of nationalisation, the 
syndicalist tendencies inherent in workers’ control had not been 
fully overcome. Jn a community which sought to organize itself 
on socialist rather than syndicalist lines, the fate of a particular 
factory or enterpi;ise could not be determined exclusively, so to 
speak, on its merits. The whole industry or branchsof production, 
and ultimately the whole national economy, must be considered 
as a singfe entity. 


The Brest-Litovsk treaty had the effect of ^a severe shock to 
^he whole Soviet organization,. It had thrown a harsh searchlight 
on a picture of almost total helplessness and disintegration, and 
called an abrupt halt to the economic policies of drift and com- 
promise which had characterized the past three months. At the 
moment of the signature of the treaty, maj^r emphasis was still 
being laid on the need to create a new army for the “ defence of 

* Trudy I V serossiiskogo S'^ezda Sovetov Nfzrodnogo Khozyaistva (1918), p. 92. 

* Sohranie Uzakoneniiy No. 19, art. 290. 

3 Ibid. No. ^34, art. 457; No. 45, art. 546. Both these industries were 
in a specially precarious state owing to ,jthe Cjennan occupation of the 
Ukraine. An apparent exception to the statement in ^the text is the national- 
ization of match and candle factories by decree of March 7, 1918 (ibid. 
No. 29, art. 385). This was an anomalous case. The. purpose of the f'^cree 
was to create a state rponopoly over the distribution of certain primary com- 
modities (rice, pepper and coflfee were also included). The nationalization ** of 
match and candle factories« was incidental to this purpose ; , and, ip spite of the 
term used, they were placed under the control not of Vesenkha (wh eh issued the 
decree) or of any other state organ, but of the cei^ral council of’^cooperatives 
(Tsentrosoyuz). At the first All-Russian Congress of Councils of National 
Economy in May 1918 it was specifically stated that Vesenkha had up to that 
time nationalized only two industries as a whole : water transport and sugar 
industry (Trudy J Vserossiiskogo S**ezda Sovei^pv Narodnogo Khozyaistva 
(1918), p. 93). 
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the socialist fatherland ” and on the sure prospect of the coming 
international revolution^ these were still the keynotes of the 
resolution of the seventh parly congress which approved the 
ratification of the treaty of MarAi 8, 1918. Exactly a week later 
the resolutipn of the fourth All-Russian Congress of Soviets which 
formally ratified the treaty repeated these motifs, and prefaced 
tRem with a new one — the need for a decisive turn in economic 
policy: 

The cofigress most insistently draws the attention of all 
workers, soldiers and peasants, of all the toilers and the oppressed 
masses to the main current and indispensable task of the-present 
moment : the raising of the activity and self-discipline of the 
workers, the creation everywhere and in all directions of strong, 
solid organizations covering as far as possible all production 
and all dfttri])ution of goods, a relentless struggle with the chaos, 
disorganlzaflon and disintegration which are historically inevit- 
able as the consequence of a devastating war, but are althe same 
time ths^ p. iiiuiry obstacle td the final victory of socialism and the 
reinforcement of the foundations of socialist society.* 

The time had come to take account of the immense economic 
losses, not indeeS caused, but registered, by the Brest-Litovsl^ 
treaties. They amounted to 40 per dfent of the industry and of the 
industrial population of the former Russian Empire, 70 per cent 
of the iron and steel production, and ^o per cent of the sugar.^ 
Drastic expedients .were necessary to snatch the country back 
from the jaws of ruiit. The mere fact that the German ordeal had 
somehow been survived brad, on the other hand, a certain qualified 
optimism. The disorders of the past few months cuuld legiti- 
mately be ascribed in part to the horrors of war ; aqd these were 
for the moment at an end. for the first time the Soviet republic 
was free from tKe immediate preoccupation of foreign invasion. 
Indi^trial rrt:onstruction was thf first and foremost task of the 
“ breathing-space 

The new turmof policy was accompanied by important changes 
at Vesenklte Ils first president Obolensky seems to have been 


* S'*ezdy Sovetov RSFSR v Postanor'leniya^h (1939). P- ^9- 

* THese 6gures were given by Radck in a »■ 'nort to the first All -Russian 
Congreaa of Councils of National Economy in May 1918 {Trudy I Vserossiiskogo 
S”ezda Sovetov Narodnngo Hhozyaistva, p. 15) ; more detailed calculations of 
the losses involved are made in Na Novykh Putyakh (i923)» “i, 161-163. 
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dropped almost at once.’ He, Bukharin and Lomov all partici- 
pated in the debates of the party central committee as active 
opponen^ts of the Brest-Litovsk tfeaty ; and on their defeat they 
withdrew from the bureau of Velenkha and from all responsibility 
for its policy.^ This opened the way for Larin and M^’lyutin, who 
becaf-TC the most influential figures at Vesenkha headquarters; 
Larin was at one time expected to succeed to the presidency.^ 
Larin, a former Menshevik, was a student and admirer of the 
state-inspired industrial concentration and planned economy of 
war-time Germany. Milyutin, though always a Bolshevik, was 
no uncompromising extremist, as his resignation over the issue of 
a coalition in November 1917 ^ had shown. Both Larin and 
Milyutin now came forward as practical business men concerned 
primarily to arresC the disastrous fall in production.,- Both were 
strong planners and centralizers. The policy whi^h they repre- 
sented WPS a reaction against the excesses of workers’ control and 
“ spontaneous ” nationalization, and secured for a time the support 
of Lenin. 

The first unmistakable step along the new path was a decree 
issued'by Vesenkha on March 3, 1918 — the date of the signature 
‘'at Brest-Litovsk — over the signature of Larin. This decree 
contained a clear recognition of the functions of technical manage- 
ment in industry and at the same time attempted to lay the 
foundations of a complete system of central supervision and control. 
Each “ central direction ” (the glavk or cent^'c) was to appoint to 
every enterprise belonging to the industry under its care a commis- 
sioner, who would be the government representative and super- 
visor, and two directors, one technical, the other administrative. 
The administrative director wgs subject to the decisions of an 

* In January 1918 Obolensky was sent to Kharkov to prepare for th-' 
nationalization of the Donetz mines (Narodnoe Kho^syaistvo^ No. : i, 1918, p. 14) ; 
in March 1918 he |;eported to the plenum of Vesenkha >1 favour of naticy^'aliza- 
tion of the Donetz rilines {Byulleteni Vysshego Soveta Narodnogo Khozyaistva, 
No. I, April 1918, pp. 34-^1). 

* ''J'he first number ot the journal of Vesenkha Narodno^i Khozyaistvo, 
bearing the date March 1918, came out under the responsibility ^*f an editorial 
board consisting of Obolensky, J^omov and Smirnev ; from the sd^pnd number 
(April 1918) onwards, Milyutin became the editor. 

3 See a statement by Saveliev, who was acting president after Obdlensky’s 
departure, recorded in Bunyan and Fisher, The Bolshevik Revolution^ 

(Stanford, 1934), p. 624. 

* See Vol. I, p. 109. 
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“ economic* administrative council ” composed of representatives 
of the workers, employerAand technical personnel of the enterprise, 
»as well as of the trade unions arj^d local Soviet organs. The tech- 
nical administrator could be overruled only by the government 
commissigner or by the “ central direction ” of the industry. The 
decree laid cfown the principle that “ in nationalized entefj/rises 
wt)rkers’ control is exercised by submitting all declarations and 
decisions* of the factory or shop committee or of the control, 
commission tcbthe economic administrative council for approval ; 
and therc*was a provision that not more than half the members of 
the administrative council should be workers or employers.^ At a 
session of Vesenkha which opened on March 1^, 1918, Milyutin 
introduced the main report by declaring that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat hastnade inevitable a change of o^r whole economic 
policy frorq t(jp to bottom He made a guarded attack on the 
“ inadequacies of w'orkers* control and nationafization as hitherto 
applied : 

Nationalization has proceeded either from below, being 
carried out by regional, or often by local, Soviets of Workers’, 
Soldiers’ and peasants’ Deputies, or from above, from here, 
by Sovnarkom or Vesenkha. Blit the defect in this system of* 
nationalization has been that ther^ was no general plan. The 
whole process was dictated from without by the economic 
situation and by the facts of the class struggle. Al the present 
time the state has to finance our industry, and in reality both 
nationalised enterprises and private enterprises are now for the 
most part maintained by the state treasury. For this reason it 
would really be difficult fh this respect to draw a pic ture which 
distinguished n 5 tionalizcd*from pon-nationalized enterprises in 
the matter of their financial indebtedness to the stjte ; and for 
this reason w^e are faced jn the future with the necessity of 
administeringlthos^ factories, workshops, etc., which are not yet 
nationalized, and with carrying on to its completion the nationalha- 
ti 3 k of industry, • 

The corollary oftthis was the abandonment of the “ punitive ” 
system of tatiowalization for “ a system oT planned nationaliza- 
tion ”, adeJuately prepared and covering the wiiole of any given 
industry. Such further nationalization must be linked with an 
“ inciipase in productivity I^arin alsc declared — a view then 
• Sbornik Dekretov. i Pi^tanovlenii po Narodnomu Khozyaistvu (1918), 
PP-3»i-3>5- • 
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as novel as it may in retrospect appear obvious — that the function 
of Vesenkha was ‘‘ to increase the quantity of useful objects pro- 
duced in the country ** ; and he jjvas far in advance of the time in 
putting 'forward three ambition; projects of public works — the 
intensive equipment of the Kuznetsk mines in central^ Sjberia, the 
electrification of industry in Petrograd, and irrigation fn Turkestan.* 
Plans to develop mining and industry in Siberia to replace the lost 
industrial regions of the Ukraine and south-eastern Russia were 
much canvassed in the opening of 1918, but were^quickly inter- 
rupted by the civil war; the same reason made the Turkestan 
project impracticable. The electrification of industry was the 
germ of an idea, which became fruitful later, and occupied an 
honourable place in the history of Soviet planning. But for the 
moment Larin was building castles in the air, ' 

The issue round which acute controversy fla,7ed, up in the 
brief interval of external tranquillity after Brest-Litovsk was the 
relation of the revolutionary government to the former leaders of 
capitalist industry. Lenin’s conception of “ state capitalism ” as 
a regime which would leave owners in possession and management 
of theer industrial enterprises while subjecting them to general 
state supervision and direction had not been discarded. Dealings 
between Vesenkha and the industrialists had been encouraged ; 
and it was not surprising that negotiations should have been 
opened with Meshchersky, a prominent iron and steel magnate, 
whose group owned the principal locomotive and wagon-building 
works in the country, for the future organization of the industry. 
In March 1918 Meshchersky put forward an ingenious proposal 
under which his group wou-M hold half the shares in a new 
metallurgical trust and the state the other half, the group under- 
taking the management of the trust on behalf of the partnership. 
By a narrow majority Vesenkha decided to negotiate on this basis.^ 
About the same time Stakheev, another industrialist, m&de a 


* Milyutin’s two speeches are in V. P. Milyutin, Istori^a Ekonomicheskogo 
Razvitiya SSSR (2nd ed., 1929), pp. 1 30-141, Larin’s report^ in Byulleteni 
Vysshego Soveta Narodnogo Khosyaistva, No. i,^April 1918, p^. 23-34 ; no 
ofHcial record of the proceedihgs seems to have been publisheo: Milyutin’s 
speech included a section on labour policy, for which see pp. 109- no below. 

* According to an account in Narodnoe KhozyaistvOf No. ii, 1918, p. 22, 
the decision was taken by a majority of only one at a ipeeting of the presidium 
of Vesenkha “ with some leaders of Sovnarkom **. 
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proposal to form a trust for the iron and steel industry of the Urals, 
200 million rubles of tits share capital to be subscribed by his 
•group, 200 millions by the sta^e, and 100 millions by unnamed 
American capitalists. An alternative proposal was for <he state 
to subscribe the whole capital, and for the Stakheev group to 
manage the trust on behalf of the state.* 

• These schemes, of which the Meshchcrsky project was the 
more serious, soon encountered stiff political opposition. The 
Left group, which had been defeated on the ratification of the 
Brest-LitOvsk treaty, now took the field under the leadership of 
Bukharin and Radek on a broad economic front. On April 4, 
1918, a scries of theses were presented by this^group to a party 
meeting ; these were published a fortnight later in the first number 
of the shor^-lived^'ournal Konmiunist.^ Lenin^ who was present 
at the meetings* read a set of counter-theses : these were not pub- 
lished at the time, but were evidently part of ^ first draft of an 
extensive entitled Curr< nt 7 asks of the Soviet Power which, 

having received the endorsement of the central committee of the 
party — an unusually solemn formality — appeared in Izvestiya 
on April 28, 1918^^ On the following day a major public^debate 
on the question was opened by Lenin in VTsIK, Bukharin speak-» 
ing on behalf of the Left group ; an& on May 3 VTsIK adopted 
six theses on the Current Tasks of the Soviet Power which were a 
full endorsement of I^enin’s position Not content with this 
formal victory, Lentn harried his defeated rivals in a lively pam- 
phlet, On “ Left Infantilism and the Petty- Bourgeois Spirit, which 
marked the end of the controversy and provided the mo^.t finished 
analysis of Lenin’s economic; outlook at this time. 

Both sides agreed that a turning-point had been reached. The 


* G. Tsypcrovich, S^'miihaty i Ttesty v Rossii (3rd ed. 1920), pp. 161-162. 

Vol. t, pp. 188-189; the thesgs are reprinted in Lenin, Sochineniya, 
xxii, 561-571. • , 

3 Ibid, xxii, 439-46S ; a fragment of the original draft, written at the end of 
March and diiTerin^* widely in form from the fin£^ text, has been preserved, 
ibid, xxii, 4i:|-t25 ;*the approval of the central committee is recorded, presum- 
ably from uipublished party archives, ibid, xxii, 620, note 177. Kommimist, 
No. I, April fo, 1918, p. 13, fcproached Lenin with failure to publish his counter- 
theses. • 

♦ Wrotokoly Zasedanii VTsIK 4 ”** Sosyva 020), pp. 206-238 ; Lenin’s 
two speeches (the second a reply to Bukharin) arc also in Sochineniya, xxii, 
471-498, the six theses ibid, xxii, 499-50 
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revolution had triumphed over its enemies at home, the power of 
the bourgeoisie had been crushed, and the bourgois administrative 
machine, political and economic,, smashed ; the destructive phase* 
of the revolution was completec But on how to proceed to the 
constructive phase opinions were radically divided. The members 
of th^.Left group stood at the opposite pole to those who, before 
and after October 1917, had been sceptical of the possibility of 'an 
immediate transition to the socialist revolution; they, on the 
contrary, maintained that the socialist revolution had been accom- 
plished and were impatient to garner its refreshing frufts. They 
shrank from producing any concrete programme, and remained 
essentially an opposition group. But the principle at stake was 
clear. The programme of the proletarian revolution was being 
side-tracked in thf interests of the consolidation of the new state 
power. Just as the cause of international revolution had been 
sacrificed at Brest-Litovsk to “ the protection and reinforcement 
of what is left of the Soviet state ”, so in the economic sphere “ all 
forces will now be directed to the reinforcement and development 
of productive capacity, to organic construction, involving a refusal 
to continue the break-up of capitalist productive relations and 
«even a partial restoration of them The argument continued : 

Instead of advancing from partial nationalization to a general 
socialization of large-scale industry, agreements with “ captains 
of industry ” must lead, to the formation of big trusts directed 
by them and embracing basic industries, which from an outside 
view may have the appearance of state undertakings. Such a 
system of organized production creates a social base for the 
evolution of state capitalism and constitutes a transitional 
stage towards it. 

The same criticism was echoed by,4:he Menshevik press, which 
complained that “ a policy of the creation of industrial trusts is 
being carried on under the flag of the nationalization df industjy 
Lenin’s new insistence on central organization and the measures 
proposed by him to realize it were dismissed as being a retreat from 
socialism into state capitalism. 

In the middle of April 1918, while thi" controversy was at its 
height, the decision was taken to reject the Meshchersky project.^ 

' Quoted in Lenin, Sochmeniyay xxii, 523. 

* Few details about the Meshchersky negotia^ons were ever disclosed. A 
speaker at the first All-Russian Congress of Councils of National Economy 
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What part "the opposition played in forcing this decision is not 
certain ; according to on% version it was dictated by the discovery 
that the majority of the share% in the Mcshchersky group had 
passed into German hands.* But the discussion of principle 
continuedr \yithout reference to this decision. Lenin’s rebuttal of 
the attack of the Left opposition was characteristic and significant. 
Since April 1917 he had preached, against those who sought to 
confine the revolution within a narrow bourgeois framework, the. 
doctrine of the immediate transition from the bourgeois to the 
socialist devolution. But he had guarded himself carefully about 
the time and the conditions in which socialism could be attained. 
“ Not the ‘ introduction ’ of socialism as our ir/ynediate task ”, he 
had said in the April theses, “ buf immediate transition merely to 
control by t^e SovTet of Workers’ Deputies ovei#the social produc- 
tion and distribution of products.” In State and Revolution 
written on the eve of the October revolution he* had spijjcen, with 
one eye oh war-time Germany, of “ the epoch of the growth of 
monopoly capitalism into state monopoly capitalism ”, though he 
had denounced the heresy that this state monopoly capitalism 
could be called “ «tate socialism ” • it was not socialism, birt it was 
a step on the road to socialism.^ Th^s conception of a highly con-» 
centrated and monopolistic economy operated by capitalists 
nominally under private, ownership, but under close state super- 
vision, was what Lenin meant by • state capitalism ”. The 
attempt to realize ^ immediately after the revolution under a 
system of workers’ control had broken down, partly owing to the 
refusal of the capitalist employers to play their expected part.^ 

alleged that the Bolsheviks had “ spent four whole months leayiing and taking 
lessons from that pretty good tr^st-operator, Meshchersky ‘ ; according to 
Rykov, a scheme v?as nijgotiated by Meshchersky with I/arin, but rejected by a 
majority of thc,presidium of Vesenkha (Trudy I Vserossiiskogo S'^ezda Sovetov 
Nar^^lnogo Khozyatstvg (1918), pp. 72, i«2). According to an article by Osinsky 
(Obolensky) in Kormmmist, No. 2, April 27, 1918, p. 17, Itenin had supported 
the scheme at the pa^'ty discussion on April 4, saying that he was perfectly ready 
to give Meshchersky a “ bribe ** of 200-250 millio* rubles if the group would 
undertake tlA^rganization of a great metallurgical trust. 

* G. Tsjlerovich, Synd^katy i Tresty v Rossii (3rd ed. 1920), p. 165. 

* Lenin, Sochineniya, xxi, 391, 416. ' 

^ Oddly enough this was long felt as a grievance against them ; “ the 
capit^Hist class said Shlyapnikov indignantly a* the first All-Russian Congress 
of Trade Unions, “ rei)ounc|d the organizing role in production assigned to it ” 
(Pervyi Vserossitskii S'*ezd ProfessionaVnykh Soyuzov (1918), p. 2). 
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But far greater success, in spite of the failure of the Meshchersky 
negotiations, had attended the policy Af organizing a series of 
great* industrial monopolies undf.r the control and direction of* 
Vesenkha.* This was not socialism but a step on the road to it. 
Lenin had never disputed the contention, dear to the Ijiearts of the 
Men^beviks, that Russia must cease to be backward before she 
could become socialist. The problem was rendered acute by the 
. failure of the German and western European proletariats', contrary 
to all Lenin’s calculations, to come to the aid df the Russian 
revolution. Backward Russia must complete her T)ourgeois 
revolution, must modernize herself by her own exertions, pending 
the arrival of help from Europe. 

It followed that Lenin coul'd accept the imputation of “ state 
capitalism ”, not /xs an accusation but as a panegyric. In the 
debate in VTsIK he ironically turned the tables on ‘his opponents : 

Evftlution towards state capitalism — there is the evil, there 
is the foe against whom we are invited to struggle. 

And yet when I read these references to such enemies in 
the paper of the Left communists, I ask : What has happened 
to tliese people, how can they through poring over extracts from 
a book forget reality ? Reality says that state capitalism would 
be for us a step forward." If we in Russia in a short space of 
time could get state capitalism, that w^ould be a victory. I low 
could they fail to see that the small proprietor, small capital, 
is our enemy ? How cbuld they sec the chief enemy in state 
capitalism ? ^ 

In On Left^* Infantilism and the v Petty-Bourgeois Spirit he 
developed the idea with equal cmpdxasis and*in greater detail. 
Russia was a cockpit in which various forms of production were 
struggling with one another. Sut [t was essential to recognize 
which were enemies and which were allies : , 

It is not state capitalism* which is struggling here agAinst 
socialism, buf the petty bourgeoisie plus private commercial 
capitalism which ^^e struggling together aS one man both 
against state capitalism and against socialism.-* • 

* KrJtsman, an able exponent of the economic theories of this J erloii, wrote 

of Vesenkha as being “ the heir and successor (in the matter of uniting the 
national economy) of the organs of finance capital *’ (Y. Larin i L. Ktitsman, 
Ocherk Khozyaistvennoi Zhizni i Organizatziya Narodnogo Khozyaistva SoWtskoi 
Rossii (1920), p. 122). r 

* Lenin, Sochineniya, xxii, 481. 3 Ibid, xxii, 514. 
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State capitalism is thus not only the stepping-stone to socialism, 
but the ally of socialism Vs the enemy of its enemies. 

The foreign country on which the vision, not only of J^enin 
the revolutionary, but of Lcnin^the statesman, continued to be 
focused wa^s Germany. I^cnin’s interest in the German war 
economy began to bear fruit. 'Phe Brest-Litovsk treaty still 
uAratified when he turned eagerly to this theme : 

Yes, learn from the German ! History proceeds by zigzags* 
and crooked paths. It happens that it is the German who now, 
side by‘side with bestial imperialism, embodies the principles of 
discipline, of organization, of solid working together,, on the 
basis of the most modern machine industry, of strict accounting 
and control. 

And this is precisely what we lack. This is precisely what 
we need fo lj?arn.* 

He devoted a whole chapter of On “ Left ** Infantilwji and the 
Petty-Bovr<( ni\ Spirit to Germany as the “ most concrete example 
of state capitalism ” and the ** ‘ last word * in contemporary 
large capital technique and planned organization The only 
fault of German s 4 :ate capitalism was that its state was the itate of 
“ y«^/Aw-bourgeois imperialism Put in its place the “ Soviet • 
i.e. proletarian, state ”, and “ you will get the complete sum of 
the conditions which socialism offers History had played a 
strange trick. It had given birth at the beginning of 1918 to “ two 
separate halves of s?)cialism, side by side, like two chickens to be 
in one shell ” — the one in Germany, the other in Russia. The 
political revolution had occurred in Russia ; the economic organ- 
ization was in Germany. Both wc#e necessary for the attainment 
of socialism. The task of Russian socialists, pending»the outbreak 
of the German ^-evolution, vfas “ to study the state capitalism of 
the Germany, to adopt it with all possible strengthy not to spare 
dictatorial methods-in order to haSten its adoptioi^ even more than 
Peter hastened the adoption of westernism by barbarous Russia, 

* Ibid, xpf, 378. Bronsky, who went to Berlin to conduct economic 
negotiations l ith Germany ^fter Brest-Litovsk, related that, when he explained 
Soviet economic policy to German officials, th«?y replied : “ What you plan is 
being carried out by us ; what you call ‘ communism ’ we call ‘ state control * ** 

(Trudf ^ Vserossiiskogo S”esdn Soi^etor) Narodnogo Khosyaistva (1916), p. 157). 
Lenin would have accepted ^the comparison, but never called it either com- 
munism or socialism. 
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not shrinking from barbarous weapons to fight barbarism It 
seems to be the only admiring referenife to Peter the Great — 
or pcfhaps to any other Russian Tfsar — in Lenin’s works. Lenin ' 
thus distinguished quite sharpky between the first and second 
periods of the revolution. The business of “ crushing the resist- 
ance the exploiters ” had in the main been accomplished “ in 
the period from November 7 (October 25) 1917 down to (appro^i- 
.mately) February, 1918 On the other hand “our work of organiz- 
ing proletarian accountancy and control has, plainly®and obviously 
for every thirikimr man, fallen behind the immediate task*of expro- 
priating the expropriators What lay ahead in the next period 
was “ the radical task of creating a higher sociaf order than 
capitalism ” ; and this meant “ to raise the productivity of labour, 
and in connexionj,with this (and for this) to‘ orgaryze it more 
highly For the first period the slogan, “ Loot vhat has been 
looted from you was perfectly correct ; in the second the motto 
ought to l)e, “ Keep account of what has been looted, and do not 
allow it to be dissipated, and if any one tries to appropriate it 
directly or indirectly for himself such disturbers of discipline 
should* be shot In the first period it had been important to 
stress socialist hostility to the state, the need to smash the bour- 
geois state machine : this he had emphasized in State and Revolu- 
tion. But when Bukharin reviewed State and Revolution in Korn- 
munist in April 1918, he had quoted only “what is already . . . 
obsolete, what is the affair ©f yesterday ” ; he Had been silent about 
the task of tomorrow, about “ everything that concerns accounting, 
control and discipline ”.3 In the first period, “workers’ control ” 
had been the prevalent slogan f now this was forgotten in the new 
emphasis on •organization as the^road to socialism : 

In the Tsar’s day we organized thousands, arid in Kerensky’s 

hundreds of thousands. That is nothing, that does not count 

* Lenin, SochuAniya^ xxii, 516-517; in quoting this passage nearly three 

years later Lenin deliberately or accidentally omitted thf refeience to Peter 
\ihid. xxvi, 326). - ^ 

* Ihid. xxii, 493. There is no terse idiomatic English traniation of the 
famous phrase, Grab' Nagrahlennoe ; Lenin here cjgls it the equivalent cf “ the ‘ 
expropriation of the expropriatefrs "y but “ without Latin words 

3 Ibid, xxii, 489 ; the reproach against Bukharin, who had attempted to 
discredit Lenin's present attitude by recalling the anti-state views of and 
RevolutioHy was repeated in On** Left ** Infantilism and the Petty-Bourgeois 
Spirit (ibid, xxii, 527-528). 
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in politics. That was preparatory work. That was the prepara- 
tory class. Until the \anguard of the workers learn to organize 
tens of millions, they are not yet socialists and not creators of 
the socialist society, and will^qot acquire the necessary experi- 
ence of organization. The road of organization is a long road, 
and th 6 tasks of socialist construction demand persistent pro- 
longed work and corresponding experience, of which have 
not enough. Even the next immediately following generation, 
better developed than ours, will scarcely effect the full transition, 
to socialism*^ 

Lenin at this time drove home the importance of organization in 
terms that v^ere perhaps intentionally hyperbolic. If a merchant 
told him that there had been an improvement* on some railway, 
“ such praise seems to me a thousand times more valuable than 
twenty communist resolutions The railways were the “ key 
were “ one»of/he manifestations of the most palpable link between 
town and country, between industry and agriculture, ^on which 
socialism b ct>:liely based Here can be seen a foretaste of the 
way in which two years later Lenin’s imagination was to be cap- 
tured by the panacea of electrification. 


In May 1918 a halt was called to the controversy about the 
organization of industry^ which ended without a decisive victory 
for either side. On the one hand, the proposal for a deal with the 
capitalists was reje^ited, and not renewed; the possibility of a 
compromise with the industrialists under the banner of “ state 
capitalism ” had divsappeared. On the other hand, the plea of the 
Left opposition for local autoncfmy and “ workers’ control ” 
received short shrift : organization and centralizafinn were the 
mottoes of the tiay.^ The rejection of the Mcshchersky plan was 
followed by»a conference of the metallurgical industry called by 
Vesenkha in Mosc6w in the middle of May to di|cuss nationaliza- 
tion. The confejrence was composed mainly of representatives of 
the worke’y.and technical staffs of the entSrprises concerned, and 
was presiepd over by Larin. A letter was read to the conference 
from I.enin, who in tl^e name of Sovliarkom declared in favour 
of rationalization on the understanding that this implied the 


* Lenin, Sochineniya, xxii, 487. 


* Ibid, xxii, 494. 
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unification of the different enterprises under a single administra- 
tion including engineers and specialists, aAd that regulations should 
be adapted providing for “ strict; labour discipline The tech-* 
nicians abstained from voting, lAit did not otherwise obstruct the 
proceedings. The logic of the situation w as imperative » once the 
Mesly;hersky project of half-and-half nationalization was rejected, 
full nationalization was the only conceivable alternative. The 
, result of the conference was a resolution endorsing “ the immediate 
nationalization of the factories and the establishment of unifica- 
tion ” ; and a temporary committee was appointed, finder the 
aegis of Vesenkha to organize the “ united state inctallurgical 
factories ” (Gornaia) — the first and largest of the trusts set up by 
Vesenkha in pursuance of Lenift’s principle of “ enforced trustifi- 
cation A fortnight earlier a decree of Sovnai'kom l^id national- 
ized the sugar industry - — the first industry othcr*^han transport 
to be dcak with as a single entity. 

The first All-Russian Congress of Councils of National 
Economy assembled in IMoscow’ on May 26, i()r8. It w'as planned 
as a kind of economic parliament. Rather more than 100 voting 
delegates were drawn from Vesenkha and its j^hivki and centres, 
^rom regional and local Sovnarkhozy or other economic organs, 
and from the trade unions ; in addition there were nearly 150 non- 
voting delegates.^ Rykov, w’ho had recently been appointed 
president of Vesenkha,^ presided at the congress. The voices of 
the Left opposition W'crc once again raisec^.* Bukharin, whose 
function was the formal one of bringing greetings to the congress 
from the central committee of the party, obsei;vcd a little tartly 
that there wxre some who, “ in.^tead of raising the banner ‘ forward 
to communism raise the banner^* hack to capitalism * Obolensky 
feared that under the new dispcnsalfon “ the kcyci of production 
remain in the hands of the capitalists Lomov, w'ho reminded 
the congress th^t the phrase aBout learning socialism from* the 

* Lenin, Sochhiertiya , ■xxui, 22 ; for accounts of tlie conflrencc see ihtd. xxiii, 

538-539. note 4, and J. lAinyan, InterrcnWm^ U 'or, *// 

Rusna (Baltimore, 193O), pp. 379-3^>i. 

^ Sobranie Uzakormiii, Kjjy itjrS^ No. 34, art. ^57. 

^ Trudy I Vseros^uski>^n S'^ezda Soretov Xu) nduoi^o KhozyuUtva (1918), 
pp. vi-x, 82 (where there is obvious misprint in the total number of deleefites). 

♦ Rykov’s unimpeachable Bolshevik record and col<jur!ess opinions fU'obahly 
secured him preference over Larin, an ex-Mens^.cvik ; Larin and Milyutiii 
remained directors of the “ economic policy section ” of Vesenkha. 
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capitalists had been coined in the eighteen-nineties by the “ quasi- 
Marxist ” (and present ^bourgeois) Struve, fought a rear-guard 
action in defence of w'orkers’ control, and struck the note whith was 
to become characteristic of all 0[lposition groups for several years 
to come : 

Wc are by every means — by nationalization, by centraliza- 
tion — strangling the forces of our country. The masses are 
being cut o]t from living creative power in all branches of our* 
nation;^! economy.* 

But the har^ fact of the practical need to increase and organize 
production at whatever theoretical sacrifice dewinated the con- 
gress. Milyutin, making the principal report, was criticized not so 
much for his proposals as for his optimistii estimates of the 
future ; and ^!lykov, as president of \'cscnkha, came out for a 
thorough-going policy of nationalization, l^'he haphazard methods 
hitherto pursued had been nefther an eiFcctivc antidote to economic 
anarchy nor an eltective contribution to the building of socialism, 
'rhe nationalization of separate enterprises was not socialism ; if 
anything, it was j?) ndiealism. Ev^n the nationalization of^indus- 
trics was not enough. • 

I have always thought [said Rykov] that it w'as possible to 
organize a socialist society provided that there w’as an inter- 
national socialist revolution ; but to organize a socialist branch 
of industry^ to sodalize a particular factory or works — excuse 
me, but hitherto no soevtiist has ever made such proposals, or 
can make thenn^ 

But w hile tlic pure doctrine of the incompatibility of an economy 
half socialist, half capitalisf, was thus uncompromisingly pro- 
claimed, it \\as also necessary to admit that “ wc arc in a position 
to nationalize, and to administer nationalized enterprises, only in a 
part of industry l\ and it would therefore be necessarj' to begin 
with the myst important.* The key rescAution of the congress 
struck thisjeomparativ ely modest note : 

In the vsphcrc of the organization of production it is indispens- 
abfb, to complete the work of nationalization, and from the 


' Ibid, pp! 7, 63, 73, 75. 
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* Ibid. p. 113. 
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process of nationalizing separate enterprises (of which 304 have 
been nationalized and sequestered) to ^ass over to the consistent 
nat^pnalization of branches of industry, and, as one of the first 
priorities, of the metal-work^g, machine-building, chemical, 
oil and textile industries. The process of nationalization should 
lose its incidental character and be carried out exclusively either 
by ^/esenkha or by Sovnarkom at the instance of Vesenkha.* 

.The congress also adopted resolutions on trade, finance ahd laboui 
discipline. There was even an agrarian section ‘which passed 
resolutions, including one on the desirability of commurtal farms ; 
but the full congress had no time to consider thesc.^ ^ The general 
effect of the proceedings was both to narrow and to strengthen the 
authority of Vesenkha. Its concentration on the organization of 
industry as its principal function was confirmetl, and^ within this 
field it became supreme.^ A concerted Soviet indusitrial policy 
became possible for the first time in May 1918, though shortage of 
resources, and above all of qualified personnel, continued to 
militate against the elfective execution of policy. 

Events were soon, however, to force the pace. Even while the 
first AU-Russian Congress of Councils of National Economy was in 
isession in Moscow, the Czech legions were taking up arms in the 
Urals ; the month of June saw the rapid development of civil war 
and the beginnings of allied intervention. All this was calculated 
to produce an increase of nervous tension in Moscow and an 
urgent need for stricter organization and contj^)! of industry. But 
the immediate impulse to action came from another quarter. The 
German occupation of the Ukraine after Brest- I^^itovsk had quick- 
ened German interest in Russian resources ; and shares in Russian 
heavy industiy were apparently^ being bought on a large scale by 
German groups. If this process wfet on, an important part of 


' Trudy I Vscromuhi^o S'*czda Sovetov Narodungo Khozyaistva (1918), 
P- 473. 

2 Ibid. pp. 273-274, 460-463. 

5 The rise of Vesenkhaf-vvas achieved in part at the exp\;nse of the People’s 
Commissariat of Trade and Industry which, evicted from the of industrial 
policy, found its functions confined mainly to the control of foreij^l trade. I'hc 
evolution of this commissariat ^<as described by the deputy commissar hronsky 
at the first All-Russian Conj^rcss of Councils of National Kconomy in M\iy tgi8 
(Ibid, pp. 161-162). Vesenkha even set up a foreign trade section wit^^ Staff 
<>f 39 (I^arodme Khozyaistvo, No. i, 1918, p. 1 1) ;^but there is little evidence of 
its activity in this field. 
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Russian industry would pass into German ownership, and German 
diplomatic intervention against nationalization was to be feared. 
‘According to some reports, the perman Ambassador at M<^cow, 
Mirbach, had already received instructions to protest." * 

These f^ars led to dramatic action. On June 28, 1918, after an 
all-night sitting, Sovnarkom issued a decree nationalizing ^every 
irAportant category of industry. The aims of the decree, as stated 
in a short* preamble, were “ a decisive struggle against disorganiza- ^ 
tion in production and supply ** and “ the strengthening of the 
dictatorslfip of the working class and of the poor peasantry ’* — an 
attempt to establish a rather illusory parallel between it gnd the 
institution of committees of poor peasants as ^n instrument of 
agrarian policy. 1^110 industries,* whose total assets were now 
declared “ jhc prftperty of the Russian Socia^st Federal vSoviet 
Republic ’ • w#re the mining, metallurgical, textile, electrical, 
timber, tobacco, resin, glass and pottery, leather and cement 
industries, all steam-driven mills, local utilities and private rail- 
ways, together with a few minor industries. But after this brave 
beginning the makers of the decree showed a keen consciousness of 
the distinction, on which both Lenin and Rvkov had in thcsiir turn 
insisted, between nationalizing an enterprise and administering it* 
when nationalized. 'The task of “ organizing the administration 
of nationalized enterprises was entrusted “ as a matter of 
urgency ” to Vesenkha and its sections. But, until such time as 
Vesenkha issued specific instructions regarding individual enter- 
prises covered by the decree, such enterprises would be regarded 

• 

* No proof appfifis to exist of projected Gcrnuiii action ; but that fear of 
such action was the I■nnti^'c of the hasty is.^c of an omnibus decree io *.ontirmed 
by two independent witnesses (M. Philips Price, My Rvtfn;nscem'es of the 
Russian Ret olution pp. zSv-Jib ,* S, Liberman, BidKiinii Lmins Russia 

((diica^o. 1945), pp* K.idck, at the first All-Kussian Congress of Councils 

of National Pc;>nomy a month earlier, had spoken of the need to “ buy out the 
shaAs of CJermiin citizens in Kussian Enterprises ”, and complained that the 
bourgeoisie was ” trying by all means to sell its shares to Oerman citizens, and 
trying to obtain (lewnan legal suppoit b> all soils of forgeries and all sorts of 
fictitious deals^” {TiuJy I l'ser(tssii<Koffo S'\'Ziia Sca^tov SaroJnogtt Khozyaistra 
(191S), p. Uronsky (quoted in V. S. Kozenfcld, Promyshlmnaya Politika 

SSSR (iQzfJ, pp. gq-ioo) jtives a somewhat ditferent \ersion. Since the con- 
clusion of the Urest-Litovsk treaty, negotiation^ with the German Government 
had betn proceeding in Berlin (Bronsky was head of the Soviet delegation) to 
fix infhi^aHa a lump sum compensation for (>ennan properties seized in Russia : 
the Soviet Cfovernment wr|j anxious to get as many properties as possible 
nationalized before the agreement w'as concluded. 
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as leased rent-free to their former owners, who would continue to 
finance them and to draw revenue from fhem ; and directors and 
stalf ^‘vere forbidden under pei\altics to abandon their posts.* ‘ 
The deAee of June 28, iQiS.rthus maintained the distinction 
between the legal transfer of ownership to the state, which did not 
by itgelf entail any practical consequences, and the practical 
assumption by the state of responsibility for administration. The 
first step had now been hastily completed, so far as major indus- 
tries were concerned, under the threat of Germait intervention. 
The second step was pushed forward — and probably a much 
more rapid rate than the makers of this decree contemplated — by 
the civil war. 


(c) Labour and the Trade Unions 

The Marxist |irogramme constituted what was fundamentally 
a “ labour policy. It drew the logical deductions from the theory 
that labour is the sole source of value ; and it made the proletariat 
the main instrument and the main beneficiary of the coming 
revolution. If it sometimes seemed indifferent to the demands 
.which normally figured in “ labour ” platforms, this was because 
these demands presupposed* acceptance of the capitalist system 
and were relevant only for so long as that system continued to 
exist. Hencfe such demands could be only secondary ; the main 
purpose of the workers mu.^t always be the ovefthrow of capitalism, 
not the improvement of their owm position within it. The items 
which figured as the minimum demands of the workers in the 
Communist Manifesto and in Uter party programmes inspired by 
it were important not so much for their own sake, but as means to 
a revolutionar)^ end. What happened to parties,, which concen- 
trated exclusively or excessively on these minimum demands was 
shown by the example of the “ Vevisionists in Germany an6 of 
the “ Economists *’ in Russia, Having these examples in mind, 
the Bolsheviks were unlikely to forget that they,, were a revolu- 
tionary and not a “ reformist ” party ; their labour pc^icy had to 
be considered in the light of this criterion. \)n the other hand, they 
could not disinterest themselves in the practical demands of the 
workers which might receive some measure of satisfaction ^even 

* Sobranie Uzakonenii^ No. 47, art. 559. 
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under bourgeois rule. The party programme adopted by the 
second congress in 1903 contained demands for the eight-hour 
*day, the weekly rest day and 9ther familiar points of a labour 
programme. 

The sanje element of uncertainty and compromise was present 
in the Bolshevik attitude to the trade unions. The First inter- 
national had picked its way delicately between those of its members 
(mainly 'the English group) who thought trade-unionism all. 
important and those (mainly French and German) who were 
inclined t& dismiss it as irrelevant to the revolutionary struggle. A 
resolution passed by the Geneva congress in 1866 recognized that 
trade unions were necessary and vital “ so Ung as capitalism 
exists but warned them againsfthe pursuit of “ narrow ” aims 
and urged them fb “ strive for the general lilv^ration of the op- 
pressed millio»ais of working people This resolution was quoted 
by Lenin in 1899 in the protest against the so-called cr^do of the 
Economists, who would have*confincd the activity of the w^orking 
class to the “ economic struggle of trade-unionism.^ Tradition 
was preserved in the habit of f^enin and other Bolshevik writers of 
using the phrase trade-unionism ’* (in English) in a pcy)rative 
sense. In What is to be Done? Lenin wrote that the Economists* 
constantly lapse from social-democracy into trade-unionism 
argued that “ the political struggle of social democracy is far 
broader and more complex than the economic struggle of the 
workers with the Smployers and with the government and 
thought that social-democrats, while they should work in the 
unions, should make no attempt to build up social- democratic 
trade-unions.^ The principle of “ aon-party ” unions was upheld 
by Bolsheviks and Mensheviks alike at the fourth party' congress in 

* The resolution was based on an “ instruction ** to the delegates of the 
central councilVrittcn by Marx, who not present at the conercss. The 
“ day-to-day activity ’* of the trade unions in the striuijiilil against employers 
was recognized as “ not tinlv Ici^itimate, hut indispensable On the other 
hand, “ if the trade unions arc necessary for partisan \Narfarc between capital 
and labour, t’kA' are* still more important as an ot^anizin^ force for tJie destruction 
of the rrrv system of hired hibour and the po 7 cer of capital ” : their chiet task 
could be nothing short otthe “ complete liberation of the working class 
(Marx ii Engels, Sochineniya, xiii, i, 201-202). 

* kenin, Sochineniya, ii, 480-482 ; for the controversy v ith the Economists 
see Vol*i, pp. 10-12. 

* Jbid., iv,. 447-448. 
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Stockholm in 1906, and embodied in the resolution of the congress.' 
The London congress of 1907, while reaffirming this resolution, 
drew<3ittention to the need for “ ideological leadership of the social- 
democratic party in the trade tinions ” ; ^ and later in the year 
Lenin announced his conversion to the view that the neutrality 
of th©* trade unions was “ in principle indefensible In the next 
year the central committee rallied to this thesis, which henceforth 
took its place as accepted party teaching.** The tendency to treat 
the trade union movement as ancillary to the party* and an instru- 
ment of party policy was inherent in Bolshevik doctrin^, and was 
strengthened by every move to promote more active .participation 
by the party in tke unions. s 

The Bolshevik attitude to labour policy and the trade unions 
reflected Russian conditions. Before 1905 no progravnme for the 
improvement of labour conditions offered any prosjrect of success, 
and only, an embryonic trade union movement existed. Serious 
strikes occurred, but these were sporadic and spontaneous out- 
bursts of revolt against intolerable hardships. In 1905 the recal- 
citrant workers organized themselves not in trade unions but in 
Soviete — bodies which had from the first a pcditical and revolu- 
-tionary complexion. The first Russian trade union conferences 
were held in 1905 and 1906 ; but, in the period of repression which 
followed, the trade unions suffered scarcely less than the political 
parties of the Left. The February revolution of 1917 brought a 
revival of the trade unions and a large accession of membership. 
The role of the trade unions in the period between the February 
and October revolutions has already been described.^ The sixth 
party congress of August 1917, 4 n its resolution “ On the Economic 
Situation ”, referred to the trade unions, the factory committees and 
the Soviets of Workers' Deputies ^ ” workers 'r organizations ” 
without attempting to distinguish between their character and 
functions.^ But the trade uniorts w'cre eclipsed in the conscibus- 

* VKP{B) V Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 79-80. 

^ Ibid. 1, loS. ^ >^nin, Sochineniya, xii, 66. ,* Ibid xii, T38. 

* It was siiis^nificant that in Great Uritain, where the trade unidas were <jldcr 

than the Labour Party, any move for closer relation^ between then!, meant tnorc 
effective control over the party by the unions, and that in (Jermany, whcie they 
had grown more or less simultaneously, prolonged rivalry ended in a doctrine 
of equal partnership; the Bolshevik view w'as at the opposite extrcrr\»‘*£D the 
British. * See pp. 62-63 above. 

’ VKP{Ii) V Rezolyutsiyakh (194O b 257. 
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ness of the most radical and active of the workers by the power of 
the Soviets ; * and, as between the trade unions and the factory 
•committees, the Bolsheviks dowp to the moment of the Ocjjtobcr 
revolution had every motive to su[^ort the committees, which were 
revolutionarjjr in outlook and contained a Bolshevik majority, 
against the trade unions, which stood for the orderly organisation 
of*labour and were predominantly Menshevik. 

The tarning-point in the Bolshevik attitude came quickly after ^ 
the victory of llie Soviet power. The Russian trade unions, born 
late in the^ay and in established conditions of large-scale industrial 
organization, had tended to grow up on the basis not of individual 
trades and crafts, but of industries as a whol^. Most Russian 
trade unions were for this reason* not only more comprehensive 
and more jjcneralizcd in their membership than their western 
counterpart's, ^ut more disposed to regard themselves as repre- 
sentatives of the workers as a whole rather than of a particular 


* An reason why, both bcfi>re and after October 1917. the Soviets 

were bound to count lor ruoro than the trade unions was that they represented 
the soldiers (i.e. the peasants) as well as tlie woikers. Zinoviev at the first All- 
Russian Congress of 'frado Unions in January 1918, contrasting the Srivicts of 
1917 with those of 19&5, noted that “ thejr strength consists in the fact lhat the 
soldiers united with the workers (Pen yi ricrossiiskti .S'Vcd PuifessionaVnyhh ♦ 

Suyuznv (1918), p. 72). Rut the sense ol a cert:un‘ overlap between the 
Soviets and the trade unions was a foretaste of the dilemma of the trade unions 
under socialism : where the Rigans of gos eminent were profesi^edly represen- 
tative organs of the workers, what place was left for trade unions of the conven- 
tional kind ? ('onverseW, the Meiishe\iks, asserting the exclusiN c claim of the 
trade unions to represei.# the workeis, logically denied that the Soviets repre- 
sented the workers (sec the Menshevik resolution at the second All-Russian 
Congress of 'frade U’nions referred to on p. 200 below). Jeah.u^v between 
Soviets and trade unions still persisted, at any rate locally, as late as the wintet 
of 1920-1921 ; dining the trade union contioversy at that time, the view was 
widely hel<l, accoiding to Zinoviev, in provincial party ciicles th?it the existence 
of the Soviets maile trade unions* supcrtluous {Ptntiya i Soyu^\\ cd. Cj. E. 
Zinoviev (1921), pp. .1-4). Among the champions of this view was M>asnikov 
{ihid^pp. 282-2<^7), who was expelled fr^oin the party a few months later (see 
Vol. I, pp. 207-20»S). 'I'he same issue arose when Soviets \crc set up in Ger- 
many in November 1918. At the founding congress of the German Communist 
Party in December delegate proposed the slogan, “Get out of the 

trade unions | and even Rosa Luxemburg thought the tratlc unions w'ere 
. destined to ifsappear, being replaced by I'ouncils of Workers’ and Soldiers* 
Deputies and by the factoid committees {Pctifht uher Me I'ohandhtn^cn des 
Gritndut^fif^artcilaiieii der KPD (1919). PP- Left wing of the German 

Indep^dcnt Social- Democratic Party also argued at this time that the irade 
unions (fiust In; abs«irbcd into the system of Coi -iU of Workers* Deputies 
(E. Prager, Gr^chichte dcr UnVD (x 92 «)» P« xy-)- 
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professional group.* This tradition, encouraged by the quasi- 
revolutionary situation in which the Russian trade unions had been 
compelled to operate, fitted in perfectly with the new constructive 
needs di Soviet policy. In libe first place, the revolutionary 
government hastened to enact such measures of labour. legislation 
as hjyl long been familiar in western democratic countries, though 
w'ithout much regard to their practicability in existing Russian 
conditions. Four days after the revolution a decree was issued 
establishing the principle of the 8-hour day and the. 48-hour week, 
placing limitations on the work of women and juveniles and for- 
bidding the employment of children under 14.-^ Provision for 
social insurance jjgainst unemployment and sickness* was made in 
decrees of December 11/24, 1917, and December 22, 1917/January 
4, 1918.^ To carrj out this policy of ‘‘ protect! /e labour legisla- 
tion was impossible without the cooperation of ^ central organ 
representative of the workers. The trade unions stepped into the 
breach, and their position was correspondingly strengthened. In 
default of other machinery, they were charged with the administra- 
tion of social insurance under the decrees of December 1917.*^ 
Secondly, the Soviet Government now urgently^ needed a counter- 
, weight to the growing anarchy of the factory committees and 
workers’ control, and found it in an organization which claimed to 
represent the general, as against the sectional, interests of the 
working class. Here, top, the trade unions came triumphantly 
into their own. The subordination of the fLCtory committees to 
orderly trade union organization became the goal of Soviet, as 
well as of trade union, policy. 

’ Tomsky told the visitinj; Labour deletjation in 1920 : “ Our tactics 

differ entirely from those adopted in England or the United States. In those 
countries the dnions are try’ing to imnrove conditions for their own members 
only ; here we are trying to improve condnions for the entire working class 
(British Labour Deleffution to Russia, Ifj 20 : Report (1920), p, 118). 

^ Sobranie Uzakonenii, No. i (and ed.), art. o. A year later 

Narkomtrud issued an instruction requiring the enforcement of the parts of 
this decree limiting the working day of juveniles and forbidding the employment 
of children, which had ac|piittedly not been carried out ; at the end of 1918 a 
further decree was issued prohibiting the employment oi‘ children {Sobranie 
Uzakonenii, J()iO, No. x, art. 7). Such prohibitions were of litre effect in the 
period of acute labour shortage in the civil war. 

^ Sobranie UzakonenU, irjiy-igifi. No. 8, art. iii ; No. 13, art. iSJ. 

^ Even earlier the trade unions had acquired the beginnings of an.;orticial 
status bv the admission of 50 trade union representatives to the expanded 
VTsIK (see Vol. i, p. iii). 
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The new alliance between government and trade unions was 
publicly sealed at the first All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions 
•which met in Petrograd in January 1918 at the moment ^ the 
dismissal of the Constituent Assembly. The success' of the 
October revolution had affected the political complexion of the 
unions : out* of a total of 416 voting delegates 273 were Bolsheviks 
and 66 Mensheviks.* The future relation between government 
and trade. unions at once became the cardinal issue of the congress 
and the subject, of its most stubborn debates. It was complicated 
by the attitude of Lozovsky, who, while championing the alliance 
between government and unions for the purpose of overcoming 
the anarchy uf workers* control, had spoken and written with his 
customary vigour on the need to, keep the trade unions wholly 
independent of the. organs of political authority, and had resigned, 
or been expelled, from the Bolshevik party. Ryazanov, the other 
leading Bofshevik in the central council of the trade unions, 
retained his party membership, but was known to hold*' opinions 
not far removed from those of Lozovsky. At the congress 
Zinoviev, who appeared as principal delegate of the Bolshevik 
party, attacked the independence ** of the trade unions : this 
slogan, which had formerly meant independence from the bour- 
geoisie, could mean nothing under a workers* government except 
the right to “ support saboteurs **. The trade unions had already 
become a part of the Soviet power by sending their "delegates to 
VTsIK. On the other hand, Zinoviev disclaimed any intention 
to ban strikes (the is^uc of nationalized industries had scarcely yet 
arisen) ; the government would even make a contribution to 
strike funds. The chief Menshevik spokesmen, Maisky and 

* Perryi Vserossiiskii S'\^'sd ProfessionaVnykh Soyuzov (1918^, p. 338. The 
process by which B<j|lshevik control was secured varied from union to union and 
would require a separate .study. In some cases the rank and file of the unions 
was prcdominaatly Bolshevik in s>'mpathy from the start : at the founding 
congress of the All-Russian Metal Workers* Union in January 1918 there were 
75 Bolshevik delegates, 20 Mensheviks, 52 non-party delegates and a handful of 
Left SRs and other small groups {ProfessionaVnye Soyuzy SSSR, ed. Y. K. 
Milonov (192*7)? p. 1 19) ; at the first All-Russian coilgress of textile workers in 
, the same nionfh 52 per cent of the delegates were Bolsheviks {ibid. p. 135). On 
the other hand, it was not till Tslarch 1918 that a majority was secured, by more or 
less high-handed means, in the Postal and Telegraph Workers’ Union (ibid, 
pp. 32J-326), wliere the course of events was broadly similar to that in the rail- 
waymenks union (see pp. 394-395 below*) ; and the printei's* union long remained 
a Menshevik stronghold. 
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Martov, argiied that, since the revolution was a bourgeois- democratic 
revolution and could not be anything more, the trade unions had 
still tp perform their customary functions in complete independ- 
ence of yie state. Lozovsky, having defended his attitude since 
the October revolution, cleverly took a middle position. He dis- 
sociated himself strongly from the views of Zinoviev, deprecating 
the idea that the unions should forthwith become “ organs ^of 
state whose decisions would be “ carried out by compulsion ”, 
But he accepted the conclusion also implicit in. the argument 
of the Mensheviks that, once socialism was achieved, the objection 
to the absorption of the unions into the state machine would 
disappear. The main congress resolution, while hailing the revolu- 
tion as the “ socialist revolution reflected a degree of compromise 
with Lozovsky’s more cautious views in regard to the time-table : 

In their developed form the trade unioils\ should, in the 
process of the* present socialist revolution, become organs of 
socialist power. ... In consequence of the process thus fore- 
shadowed, the trade unions will inevitably be transformed into 
organs of the socialist state, and for those employed in industry 
participation in the trade unions will be part of their duty to 
the state.* 

The first All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions thus virtually 
settled the principle of the subordination of the trade unions to the 
state, which now remained uncontested, except by the Men- 
sheviks, for nearly three years. But the fundamental question of 
labour policy in a socialist economy had been barely skimmed. 
The resolution declared that the unions “ must undertake the 
chief burden of organizing production and of rehabilitating the 
country’s shattered productive resources ” ; and it was in this 
spirit that it listed “ the most urgent tasks ” of the unions as 
being energetic participation in all central bodies regulating 
output, the organization of workers’ control, the registration and 
redistribution of the labour force, the organization of exchange 
between town and co\mtry, active participation in the demobiliza- 
tion of industry, the struggle against sabotage, the ehBrcement of 
the general obligation to work etc.” ^ The factory committees 
were once again a bone of contention. One anarchist delegate 

* Pervyi Vserossiiskii S”ezd ProfessionaVnykh Soyuzuv (1918), pp. 38, 
73-75. 97-98, 364-365. * Ibid. p. 364. 
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described them as “ cellf of the coming socialist social order, the 
order without political power ’’ ; another referred to the trade 
unions by way of contrast as “ living corpses But the^ccAgress 
had little difficulty in passing a ^solution which proclaimed that 
“ factory and workshop committees should become loca^organs of 
the corresponding trade unions The incorporation «f the 
factory committees in the centralized trade union system meant 
that the particular interest of small groups of workers must yield • 
place to the general interest of the proletariat as a whole ; and it 
could notl:)e denied that the general interest in the winter of 1917-- 
1918 and for many years after consisted primarily in “ organizing 
production ” and “ rehabilitating the country’s shattered re- 
sources Much was omitted from that argument. But within 
its limits it was valid. One corollary of the acceptance of this role 
by the trade unions was the striking of a close alljance between the 
central council of trade unions and Vesenkha. Both had suffered 
from the factory committees ;* both had the same belief in central- 
ization ; and both upheld the cause of industrial production against 
the claims of other sections of the economy. If in capitalist 
countries employers and trade lyiions sometimes disco\^red a 
common interest against the consume^or againsj the agriculturalist, • 
this common interest was reflected in Soviet Russia in the relation 
between these two important organs. By M.arch 19J8 the fusion 
between Soviet and trade union organs and functions had pro- 
gressed far. Most the officials of the People’s Commissariat 
of Labour (Narkomtrud), as well as its regional and local repre- 
sentatives (the soigallcd “ fabour commissars ”), were now nomi- 
nated by the trade unions ; and, according to an article by Shmidt 
in the official journal of Narkomtrpd, “ the whole question is how 
most practically* to carry ouf the fusion which must come about 
between the All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions and the 
People’s Commissariat of Labour 

The congress, with its Bolshevik majority had elected a new 
All-Russian jCentral Council of Trade Uiflons with Zinoviev as 
president and Shmidt as secretary in place of the errant and not 
yet penitent Lozovsky. Zinoviev, however, was too much occupied 
with pther functions, and in March 1918, when the headquarters of 

* JhU. pp. 85, loi, 374. 

* Vestiifk Narodmgo Komissariata Tnula, No. 2-3, 1918, pp. 27-28. 
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the council moved with the government 0 Moscow, was succeeded 
by Tomsky, a Bolshevik worker who remained the dominant figure 
in th€ Sf/viet trade union movement for ten years and did much to 
build up its prestige. From January onwards the trade unions 
acquired^; recognition as the agents and executors of a labour 
polic} in the framing of which they could exercise a consultatjve 
voice. It was readily accepted that the main immediate object of 
that policy, and therefore of the trade unions, must be to organize 
and increase production. It was more slowly realized that the 
condition of increased production — or of a stay in its rapid 
decline — was the organization of labour and the enforcement of 
labour discipline, and that this would therefore prove to be the 
major task of the trade unions in the years ahead. 

The acceptance of this uncongenial principle came in a 
roundabout way. As early as May 1917 Lenin ha'd spoken at the 
All-Russian Peasants* Congress of the eventual need for “ labour 
ser\'ice ** to recruit workers for large-scale agricultural units.* In 
September 1917 he had written in more general language that 
“ life **, in passing beyond the capitalist framework, had placed 
“ universal labour service *’ on the order of the day.- On the eve 
of the revolution,^ in a striking passage of Will the Bolsheviks 
Retain State Power he noted with satisfaction that “ the grain 
monopoly and bread cards have been created not l^y us, but by 
the capitalist state at w'ar ** : the capitalist sjate had also created 
“ universal labour service within the framewivk of capitalism, that 
is to say, military penal servitude for ^hc workers **. These were 
all ready-made implements which the workers would take over 
and apply to the capitalists — ‘ and to the rich in general *’, added 
Lenin. The French revolution had guillotined its enemies; the 
proletarian revolution would compel them tp work for it. “ He 
that does not work, neither shajl he eat ”, quoted Lenin, adding 
that this was “ the fundamental, primary and principal rule which 
the Soviets of Workers* Deputies can and will put into effect when 
they become the rulers.*’ ^ The implied hope that, if, compulsion 
were applied to the capitalists, it would ijot be required for the ' 
workers did not long survive the victory of the revolution. But to 

* Lenin, Sochirmnya, xx, 417: the term “labour serv'ice “ {triilox'oya 
povinnosC) was framed on the analopry of “ military' service “ {voenmifa povin- 
nost*) and always carried the connotation of compulsion. 

* Ibid, xxi, 233. * Jhid. xxi, 263-264. 
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abandon it publicly was not easy. When labour exchanges were 
set up by a decree of January 1918 it was made obligatory for 
•employers to engage labour exclusively through them, b*it the 
only formal obligation placed 0% the worker was to register at 
the exchanjje if unemployed. ‘ Shmidt spoke at the congress of 
January 1918 of those guilty of “ sabotage ” and “ oppi)sition to 
th^ policy pursued by the working class in the person of its govern- 
mental representatives and thought that “ we shall not be able, 
to avoid using ^)owcr to compel them to do the work which they 
have to d <5 In an article written in the same month Lenin once 
more quoted “ he that does not work, neither shall he pat as 
“ the practical creed of socialism and slipped jn “ workers who 
slack at their work ” among the categories of misdemeanants who 
deserved to^bc put in prison But the article was put aside 
and not pyblj^hed ; and the issue remained in abeyance for 
another two months. 

'Fhe Brest-Litovsk crisis 4ind the drive to halt the galloping 
decline in industrial production made the question of labour 
discipline and labour incentives inescapable. The seventh party 
congress, w’hich ciecided early in March 1918 on acceptance of 
the treaty, demanded “ the most energetic, unsparingly decisive, • 
draconian measures to raise the self-discipline and discipline of 
workers and peasants ** and the foiirth All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets which formally ratified it a week later also a*dvocatcd the 
“ raising of the activity and self-discipline of the workers ”.5 
The issue was broaclicd in a report to a session of Vesenkha by 
Milyutin who spoke of “ the question of labour service, labour 
service in the broad seiisSe of thc«lerm, not the kind i>f labour 
service which has been applied in the west,*^ not .the kind of 
service which 15^ thought of^\ere*lw the masses and which says 


W Sobnwic f zukonaui, 21, art. 319. 

* Pervyi Vserossttskii ProfessionaVnykh Soyuzov (1918^ p. 108. 

^ Lenin, Sochi ftnityui, xxii, 166-167. 

^ VKl\If) t' Rc^aiyutsiytikh (1941), i, 278. 

* S'*eztiy ^oz'etov RSFSR r Postcnovleniyakh (1939), p. 69. 

* I^arin had just published a pamphlet on the subject Truiiovoya Pin'innost* 

i Rahochii KontroV (1918) which drew cxtensiwlv on the experience of labour 
mobilization in war-time Ciermany ; a leading; article on the pamphlet in the 
ofll'.'iat ^'estnik Naroilnof*o Komissariaia Truda, No. 2-3, i pp. was 

evidently concerned to remove the unfortunate -npression which might be 
made by this precedent. 
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that all must be put to work, but labour service as a system of 
labour discipline and as a system of the . organization of labour in 
the iijterests of production l^^uch a scheme, he added, could 
be “ based only on the indeper.dence and iron self-discipline of 
the masses of the working class But it was the central council 
of tra/ie unions which ultimately took over the responsibility, and 
on April 3, 1918, issued a “ regulation on the whole question — 
the first detailed pronouncement of the regime on discipline and 
incentives for labour, and on the functions of the ‘wradc unions in 
regard to them. In conditions of “ economic disintegration ” 
which threatened to bring about the extinction of the proletariat, 
the trade unions [^aw themselves obliged to “ apply ail their efforts 
to raise the productivity of labour and consistently to create in 
factories and workshops the indispensable foihidations of labour 
discipline Every trade union must establish a cpimnission “ to 
fix norms of productivity for every trade and every category of 
workers The use of piece-rates “ to raise the productivity of 
labour ” was somewhat grudgingly conceded ; and “ bonuses for 
increased productivity above the established norm of work may 
withii\ certain limits be a useful measure for ndsing productivity 
without exhausting the worker"**. Finally, if “ individual groups 
of workers ** refuse to submit to union discipline, they may in the 
last resort be expelled from the union “ with all the consequences 
that flow therefrom **.^ 

These regulations soon provoked criticisni. The Left opposi- 
tion, in its theses read at the party gathering*bf April 4, 1918, and 
published a fortnight later in Kommunist,'^ referred indignantly to 
“ a labour policy designed to iixiplant discipline among the workers 
under the flag of ‘ self-discipline the introduction of labour 
service for workers, ... of piccc-ra:es, of the lerigthening of the 
working-day, etc.**, and argued that “ the introduction of labour 

* V. P. Milyutir* Jstnriya Kkonomicheskogn Razviiiya SSSR (2nci t*d., 192^), 
pp. 137-138 ; the published records of this session of Vtiy/nkha have not been 
available. According to \ enin, Soihineniya^ xxii, 622, note 186, Lenin wa.s 
present at nvo meetings of the prcsi<lium of Vesenkha at which t*'cse proposals 
were discussed. It was undecided at this time whether or not to entrust the 
question to the trade unions ; among the projects canvassed was that of “ w'ork- 
hooks ". “ Capitalists, engineers and technicians ” were also to be asked for 

their views on labour discipline. 

^ Narodnoe Khozyaistvo^ No. 2, 1918, p. 38. ^ 

5 For the theses and the journal of the Left oppo.sition, see pp*. S9-90 above. 
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discipline coupled with^the restoration of the leadership of the 
capitalists in production . . . threatens the enslavement of the 
'working class and excites the discontent not only of backward 
strata, but of the vanguard of th# proletariat The jVlenshevik 
journal declared that the Bolsheviks “ under the flag o£a restora- 
tion of the productive forces of the country are attempting to 
aBolish the eight-hour day and introduce piece-rates and Tay- 
lorism ^ — Taylorism being a once famous American system, 
for increasing 1.he efficiency of labour which Lenin had long ago 
described* as “ the enslavement of man by the machine In 
VTsIK Lenin took up the challenge. It was only “ the declassed 
petty bourgeois intelligentsia *’ which “ does ncit understand that 
the chief difficulty for socialisnl consists in guaranteeing the 
discipline qf labotir ** ; and “ our dictatorshij^ of the proletariat 
is the guaraniee of the order, discipline, and productivity of 
labour In the first draft of his pamphlet on Current l^sks of the 
Soviet Power ^ conceived as a considered reply to the Left opposition, 
he wTOte of the task of guaranteeing the strictest application of 
discipline and self-discipline of the workers and added : 

We should Be ridiculous utcjf ians if wc imagined thaf such a 
task could be carried out on the da]^' after tlu^fall of the power oP 
the bourgeoisie, i.c. in the first stage of the transition from 
capitalism to socialisir^ or — without compulsion.5^ 

In the published te^^t discretion made him somewhat less explicit : 

A condition df economic revival is an improvement in the 
discipline of the workersif in knowing how to work, in speed and 
intensity of wc^fk, in its better organization. . . . 

'Fhe most conscious vanguarS of the Russian proi«‘iariat has 
already assumed the task of improving labour discipline. . . . 
This work mr.st be supported and pressed forward with all our 
might. Pjecc-ratos must be put on the agenda, applied in 
practice and tried out ; we mflst apply much that is scientific 
and progressive in the Taylor system, wages ftiust be brought 
into line with •general totals of output ^>r of results in terms 
of exploitation of railway and water transport, ctc.^ 

* Qiioic(i in Lenin, SoHbtm'ttiyd, \mi, 5<)g. 

‘ Quoted thid. xxii, 625, note 201. ’ fftid. xvii, 247 248. 

* Ifful. xxii, 486. * Ifdd. xxii, 424. 

* jimi. xxii, 454. A work on The System of T vlor wa^ published in ^ Moscow 
in 1918; its second edition vvas noticed by Lcniii in 1922 (Sochineniya^ xxvii, 
302). 
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It is noteworthy that the strongest /eelings were aroused at 
this time not by projects for compulsory labour service, but by 
the introduction of piece-rates and other forms of discriminatory 
rewards as incentives to higher^'production. What was at stake 
here was^not so much the question of labour discipline, but the 
issue cf equality. It was the division of labour under capitalism 
which, in the words of the Communist Manifesto^ had made the 
. worker “ an appendage of the machine It was the' accepted 
goal of socialists to do away with the diiferences between industrial 
and agricultural labour, between intellectual and manual work as 
the prelude to the establishment of an egalitarian society.* It must 
therefore be socialist policy to pay equal wages to all. Engels had 
praised the Paris commune for* having paid to all officials from 
the highest to tlv^ lowest only the same wages pa,’d to other 
workers ” ; and he argued that, since under socialism the educa- 
tion and training of the worker would be paid for by society, the 
more highly skilled worker could have no claim against the state 
for higher rew^ards than the less skilled.^ These arguments, how- 
ever, seemed to blur the dividing-line between immediate possi- 
bilities* and ultimate goal. When Marx in his Critique of the Gotha 
* Programme differentiated between the lower and higher phases of 
“ communist society he made it plain that at the lower stage 
distribution yvould still be carried out not according to needs, but 
according to work done. Until production flowed abundantly 
enough to permit the fuH realization of comnjunism with its prin- 
ciple “to each according to his needs*’, equal rewards for equal 
work, though essentially a principle of inequality (since individual 
capacities are always unequal), was the only form cf equality 
conceivable. None the less .Lenin in State and Revolution, 
written on the eve of the October revolution, treated it as “ an 
immediate object ” so to organize the national economy that 
“ technicians, managers and bookkeepers, as well as all officials, 
shall receive salaries no higher than ‘ a worker’s, wages ’ ” ; ♦ and 
in his less theoretical ^nd more practical pamphlet. of the same 

* Marx i Engels, Swhineniyay iv, 58 ; Lenin in (itate and Ri'i oluti'm (Sochi- 

neniya^ xxi, 436) descriHed difFcrcnces of wages as a main source of “ contem- 
porary social inequality ” and their removal as a condition of the dying ajvay of 
the state. « 

* Marx i Engels, Sochineniya, xvi, ii, 93 ; xiv, 404. 

* Ilnd. XV, 274-^76, * l/cnin, Sochineniya, xxi, 404. 
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period, Will the Bolshevihe Retain State Power ?, he apparently con- 
templated a temporary exception from a policy of equal wages 
"only for the benefit of “ specialists 

The result of this teaching waS to create an extremely powerful 
sentiment* among the Bolshevik leaders and, still more, the 
Bolshevik rank and file against discrimination between^ditferent 
forms of labour or different workers ; and, though it provided no 
formal warrant for any equalization of wages at the present early* 
stage of the revolution, it undoubtedly held up equality as an ideal. 
An early Secrce limited the salary of a People’s Commissar to 500 
rubles a month with an additional 100 rubles for each non-working 
dependent — a figure comparable with the v\^ges of a skilled 
factory worker ; • and a party rule was in force for many years 
requiring p«rty members in receipt of salaries labove a minimum 
fixed from tirfte to time to hand over the surplus to the party 
chest. ^ From the party point of view^ the ^Ienshcviks, whose 

following wa« among the mdst highly skilled workers, \\ere the 
natural advocates of wage differentiation, the Bolsheviks of 
equalization. Shlyapnikov, the first People's Commissar for 
Labour, declared "’that the “ geneiitl principle " accepted lA' Xar- 
komtrud and by the central council pf the tni^le unions was that* 
among paid workers there can he no piivileged groups **, and 
that the policy in fixing \wgcs and conditions of emplc^'ment w’as to 
“ eliminate any difference between workers in collars and w’orkers 
in blouses ".** But no sjiecific commitment was undertaken to 
equalize w^ages ; nor was^any serious attempt made to enforce 
equality in practice. A decree of January iQ'Fcbruaiy i, 1918, 

* Ibid. XXI, 2^13 ; this was also tht* attiftule aJoptcU in the part\ pioyiainme 

of Miirch 1910 r Rezolyutsiyahh ( 1941) 1, 291). 

* Sohnwie I -zakont^mt, lOiy-ifrS, No. 3, art. 46 ; a decree of July 2. 19 iS, 
fixed the <?alary of a Pei^^le’.s C'oinmissar at Soo rubles a month \Mfh saKiries of 
other Soviet ofiicials ranj^iiu* down to 350 luhles, but permitted salaries up to 
1200 rubles to be paid to “ specialists ”*>\ith the approval of Sovnarkom {ihid. 
No. 4S, art. 5^7), 

3 I’he orminal rifle never appears to have been publi.«hcd, but is frequently 
referred to in kiter»party re.stilutions (e.j^. Rezirlyutsiya.^k (1941), i, 

434.470)- * 

* Protididly II S*\'Zffa Kotni\saroi' Trudii t Pnihttivitcld Pirzh 

Truda i Strakhot yhh KtJ^s (n)iS), p. ii. Mention w.is made at the first All- 
Kussi4^n Con^jress of 'IVado Unions in January 1918 of a project of Larin “ to 
limit eafninqs . . . by way of taxation to not m - than Ooo rubles a month '* 
{Penyi J'serosstiskii AS'\'zd PAyfcssiofiarnykh Soyuzot' (1918). p. 82) ; but nothing 
more was heard of this. 
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which laid down a scale of wages for the Petrograd metallurgical 
industries, prescribed in a surprisingly pragmatic way the criteria 
to be '•ipplied in wage-fixing : these included the necessary sub- 
sistence minimum, the degree of'professional skill required by the 
job, specially hard or dangerous conditions of wocki and the 
relati\»e importance of the industry in the national economy. 
Wage-rates fixed on this basis varied from highest to lowest in 
* the ratio of three to two, and provisions were made for piece-rates 
in exceptional cases, for deductions from wages in case of non- 
fulfilment of the norm of production, and for transfer to a lower 
grade in case of proved incompetence.* A few days later a decree 
on wages in the \oostal and telegraphic services laid down scales 
for skilled w'orkers varying froni 215 to 600 rubles a month with a 
salary of 800 rubles for a “ director There vuas nothing 
unusual about these rates except the accident that they were fixed 
by official decree. Whatever arguments a few party theorists 
might propound, the new regime had never seriously challenged 
the practice of differential wages. What now evoked criticism was 
the proposal to use and intensify such differentiations consciously 
and deliberately as an incentive, to increased production. 

’ In this as in other aspects of economic policy, the first All- 
Russian Congress of Councils of National Economy in May 1918 
provided a qonspectus of the urgent problems and controversies 
of the first period of the revolution. 'Fomsky, appearing as 
delegate of the All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions 
declared that “ all the tasks of the trade unions at the present time 
are closely interwoven with the tasks of restoring production 
destroyed by the war*’, and ‘reached the conclusion tliat “ the 
Supreme Council of National Economy and the trade unions are 
organizations so completely akin, so closely intervmven with each 
other, that independent tactics on the part of these two organiza- 
tions are impossible Obolensky, the first president of Vesenkha 
and now a member of the Left opposition, led an attack on piecc- 
rates and “ Taylorisrij Lozovsky denounced Taylorism as 
“ a theory of building everj^thing on elite workers, of strengthening 
the labour aristocracy ” ; 'another delegate, far from thinking this 

* Sobranie (/zakonenii, No. 16, art. 242. 

* Ibid. No. 18, art. 262. ‘ 

^ Trudy / Vserossiiskoffn S*"ezda Saivetott Nctrudno^o Khozyaistva (1918), 

10. ^ ♦ Ibid. p. 66. 
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a disadvantage, maintaiped that, ** if we take the best Bolshevik 
and give him piece-rates, he will produce a tremendous output in 
•excess of the norm The conclusions of tlie congreg# were 
non-committal. It passed a resolution “ On the Administration of 
Nationalized Industries ** providing that one-third of the members 
of the administration should be appointed by trade unioriVvQrkers ; 
artd it formally endorsed a resolution of the trade union central 
council “’On Raising the Productivity of Labour ”, which asserted, 
the principle t 4 iat “ a definite fixed rate of productivity must be 
guarante(?d in return for a definite guaranteed wage ” and cautiously 
admitted the principle of piece-rates and “ bonuses for produc- 
tivity in excess of the norm The trade unions also accepted 
responsibility for working out rules of internal order”, and 
placed on factory committees the task of “ watc|^ing in the strictest 
manner the iij^exible execution of these rules A climate of 
opinion rather than a settled policy was in course of formation. 
But in the summer of 1918 the gradual process was sharply inter- 
rupted, and ihe civil war and the resulting regime of war com- 
munism gave rapid shape and substance to these slowly maturing 
tendencies. 


((/) Trade ami Dkiribufion • 

In civilized society the cardinal issue of distribution is always 
the relation between town and country. In war-time Russia it 
had already presented itself in the stark form of a food crisis, 
liread cards had been introduced in Petrograd and Moscow as 
early as the summer of i^i6, and food queues in Petrograd had 
been an important contributory factor in the rebruary "evolution. 
I'^he Provisional Government quickly set up a suppW committee, 
decreed a state iponopoly of ^rain, which was to be delivered to the 
state at fixed prices," and, in May 1917, \\hcn a coalition govern- 
me^it was formed with the SRs ahd the Mensheviks, replaced the 
supply committee by a full Ministiy of Supply.^ These measures 
seem to have crycouraged a black market mui to have incited the 

* Ihid. pp. 78, ^ PP- 477-47^^. 

3 Sohranie IJzakonenii i Rnsf>KH\azhnm Vrementmiio PuixiteVstva, 7917, 
No, 6o,.art. 358 ; No. 85, art. 478 ; N«>. 103, art. 574. This ministry and the 
comnnbs^ariat which succeeded it (Narkomprod^ are ofion referred to is the 
Ministry (or Comnii.ssariat) gf Food ; but the Ui..>sian word prodovoVUx'iC has 
the same wider connotation as the French ravitaillancnt. 
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peasants to withhold grain for higher pjrices. The functions of 
the Ministry of Supply included not only the administration of the 
grain gionopoly and the fixing oftpriccs for grain, but the supply’ 
to the peasants at suitable priceytof such articles as they required 
in exchange for their products. Thus an order was issued in 
Septei£ib<ir 1917 to take over 60 per cent of surplus textile produc- 
tion after the needs of the army had been met in order to set tip 
a process of exchange with the peasants.* l*his also failed to prove 
effective ; and two increases in the official price for g'i ain in response 
to agrarian pressure served to discredit the Provisional Government 
during the last period of its existence in the eyes of the hungry 
town populationso 

Between February and October the Bolsheviks naturally 
exploited every failure of the Provisional Gover'nment^.to establish 
an equitable system of distribution. Lenin’s Aprihthcscs of 1917 
had called for Soviet control over distribution as well as produc- 
tion ; and the “ most powerful capkalist syndicates ” over which 
“ state control ” was demanded by the resolution of the April 
conference included both manufacturing and trading syndicates.^ 
From this time distribution was commonly coupled with produc- 
tion as activities requiring public, or workers’, control, and was 
included in that “ state apparatus ” which, in Lenin’s words, “ is 
not fully ‘ state ’ under capitalism, but \yill be fully ‘ state ’ with 
us, under socialism On the morrow of the October revolution, 
the Petrograd Soviet demanded “ workers’ control over the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods The decree of November 14/27, 
1917, on workers’ control nominally applied to enterprises engaged 
in distribution as well as prod«ction. But the whole decree, like 
the party utterances of the pre-revolutionary period, was clearly 
directed in the minds of its authors to workers i^ factories ; the 
employees of shops and other distributive concerns were not 
WTjrkers in the narrower sense of the word and were not organized 
as such ; nor had the Bolshe\iks any large following among them. 
The staff of the old Ministry of Supply purporte^l to continue to 
take its orders from a council of supply set up by the Provisional 


* P. I. Lyashchenko, htnriya Saroditofio KhozyaiUva SSSR^ ii (1948), 676. 
» VKl*{D) V Rczulyutsiyakh (1941), i, 237. 

* Lenin, Sochineniy<it xxi, 260. 

* Ibid.t xxii, 6. 
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Government, and refuse^! for several weeks to recognize the newly 
appointed People’s Commissar for Supply.* The new regime was 
*faced with an almost complete baeakdown of the existing machinery 
of distribution, both commercial and official, in a situation where it 
still had no^resources to create its own. 

The straightforward simplicity of the problem did n 9 t aoake it 
any easier to solve. The decree issued three days after the 
October revolution making the municipal authorities responsible, 
for the distribtition of food, as well as other “ goods of prime 
necessity** and for the control of food shops, restaurants, inns and 
flour mills in all towns of 10,000 inhabitants or over ^ was no more 
than a gesture ; for, according to all the evidente, shortages were 
chiefly due not to inadequacies ill distribution within the towns, 
but tc faihife of supplies to reach the towns fre^ the country. A 
proclamation V) the army revealed the anxietics^caiised in Sovnar- 
kom by breakdowns of the commissariat at the front ; 

Ihc^c ’c no shortage of food in the country. The land- 
owners, kulaks and merchants have hidden away large quan- 
tities of food. High state officials and employees of the railways 
and banks are* helping the bourgeoisie against the st)ldiers, 
workers and peasants. , . . The directors of the banks refuse* 
to grant the Soviet (iovernment Tnoney with which to secure 
food.^ 

The proclamation pnunised “ very energetic measures *' against 
“ speculators, robbers, grafters and counter - revolutionary^ 
f)rticials ” ; and a dc'cree threatened all such persons with “ arrest 
and detention in fl^e Kronstadt prisons ” by the military “revolution- 
ary committee. Rut the tone of tla^se pronouncements suggested 
that it was much easier to find s(;;ipegoats than to find remedies. 
Speculation is endemic in ;fll periods of political and economic 
disinlegratiop ; the lust economic decree of tlie bVench revolution 
had been directed against speculators who hoarded supplies. 
Before the end of 1917 newspapers were beginning to give atten- 
tion to the aew#phenomenon of “ bagging^**, and to describe the 

' Snhranie Uzahonenii, P^)iy-TQiS, 'So. 5, a^t. 88. 

* Ihid. No. I (2nd cd.), art.g ; see also Protokoly ZasciIduH FsIK 2 Sozy'va 
(1918), pp. 5-6. 

^ V::nkoncuh\ No, 3, art ?9. 

* Ibid. No. 3, art. 33 ; tUc n\ilit.ir>'-rovolulionary committee was shortly to 
give birth to the first Cheka (sec Vol. i, p. 158). 
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doings of “ bagmen ”, v^rho scoured the countryside buying up 
food from the peasants which they carried in sacks to the towns 
and disposed of at exorbitant prices.* On December 24, 1917/ 
January 6, 1918, a decree of VTsIK cited the resolution of the 
second AU-Russian Congress of Soviets and provided for an 
all-Rttssihn supply committee to be attached to Sovnarkom, with 
local supply committees attached to local Soviets and responsible 
to it.2 But this was one more example of the attempt to meet a 
crisis by creating on paper machinery which never became 
effective. 

The break-down of distribution was as disconcerting as the 
decline in produCcion and still more difficult to check. After three 
and a half years of war the 'Russian peasant was hungry for 
textiles, implements, utensils and consumer goods of dmost every 
kind. Nor at this time was shortage of goods the primary obstacle. 
Many fa':tories were still reporting accumulations of unsold 
stocks .3 What had happened was clear enough. The revolution 
had been followed by a general disruption of regular commercial 
relations ; and the hasty attempts of the new regime to improvise 
an official machinery' of dist»'ibution were ^vholly ineffective. 
Between December* 1917 and March 1918 a series of decrees gave 
official organs a monopoly of the purchase and sale of textiles, of 
food supplies in general, and of matches, candles, rice, coffee and 
pepper.'* A further decree made all grain repositories the property 
of the state .5 The government attempted tp keep pace with the 
currency inflation by adopting the course of action which its 
leaders had so bitterly condemned in the Provisional Government : 
two further increases in the flked prices of grain weie conceded 

c 

* Quoted in Bunyan and Fisher, 7 »e BoLhei^ik Revolution, ifn7-T()TS (Stan- 
ford, 1934), pp. 330-331 ; according; to L. Kritsman, i’croicht'shii Period Vdikoi 
Russkoi Revolyutsii (n.d. [? 1924]), p. 135, the practice had Ptarted after the 
institution of the grain monopoly by tile Provisitmal ( iovernment. 

* Sobranie UzuKonenii, irjij No. 12, art. 181. 

’ For an example from the textile industry, see p. 72 above ; in March 1918 
stocks of metal grwds still piling up ** in spite of at^ obvious excess of 

demand over .supply ”, and 60 per cent of sales were being effected! on the black 
market {Pyulleteni Vysshetjo Sot^eta Sorodnoqo Khc zyaistva, No. i, April 1918, 
pp. 44-45). Sec also Trudy I iernssiUkogo S"ezda SoveUw Nnrndnogo Kho- 
zyaistva (1918), p. 413. 

^ Sobranie Uzakonenii^ No. g, art. 134 ; No. 12, art. iSx ; No. 

29, art. 385. 

* I^d. No. 25, art. 344. 
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in the first six months.^ ^On February 16, 1918, “ a most resolute 
struggle against bagging was announced, and instructions to 
local Soviets and all railway organizations to arrest bagmeij and, 
in case of armed resistance, to slyot them on the spot.^* A fort- 
night later Lenin angrily demanded that “ the railways should be 
cleared of b*agmen and hooligans ”, and denounced th^^U)^man 
as*“ the speculator, the freebooter of trade, the breaker of the 
grain monopoly ” and “ our chief ‘ internal * enemy ”.3 But this 
official indignation was of little avail. The government had no 
stocks of 1!he commodities which it purported to control and dis- 
tribute ; food rations in the cities fell to starvation level ; only the 
black market made life possible by keeping supplies moving in 
small quantities and at exorbitant prices. Official efforts were, 
however, not relaxed. On March 25, 1918, Sovnarkom assigned 
more than a mi^iard rubles to a fund for the purctiase of goods to be 
sold to the peasant in exchange for grain.^ Fftially a decree of 
April 2, 1918 — the first systcjinatic attempt by the new regime to 
tackle the prooleiu of distribution as a whole — authorized Nar- 
komprod to acquire stocks of consumer goods of all kinds from 
articles of clothing to nails and horseshoes to exchange wuh the 
peasant against grain and other fooSlstuffs. Distribution was to be • 
in the hands of local organs of Narffomprod or of organizations 
authorized by it, but the poor peasants were to be drawn into the 
work of distribution, so as to ensure that the “ needy population ” 
got its share : thus die enactment had its class basis which might 

easily conflict with iti economic purpose."^ It is doubtful whether 

• 

* A speaker at t|jc first All-Russian Congress of Councils of National 
Economy jjave particulars of increases ir^ the price of r>'e bread, the staple 
foodstuff of the cities : between the beginning of it;r6 and^ the February 
revolution it had risen by 170 per cent^ between the February and October 
revolutions by 258«per cent, andTjctween the October revolution and May 
igi8 by 181 per cent, matcing a total inciease of Soo per cent since January’ 1916 
(Trik^Iy I Vserosfiiskofio S'^ezda Sotrfoi' ^arodnogo KhozyaiUia (191S), p. 384). 

* Quoted in L. Kritsman, Geroiclieskii Period Velikoi Jiusskoi Ret olyutsii 
(n.d. I? I9i4])' P- »3<V 

^ Lenin, Sochineftya^ xxii, 305, 514 ; much later I«L?nin described ♦he bagman 
as “ a creature; tvho instructs us extremely well in economics, quite independ- 
• ently of economic or politic^ theory " {ibid, xxvii, 41). 

* Ibid, xxiv, 744, note 31. • 

* Sobranie IJzakoncnii^ ipiy-iyicV, No. 30, art. 398. Vesenkhahad proposed 

that d'jtribution should be in the hands of the local Seenarkhozy and local 
branches of ihc glavki and ceyres ; Soyntirkom rii .J in favour of Narkomprod 
as the department concerned with cullectinK the grain II Vserossiiskogo 
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these decrees were more effective than their predecessors. The 
writ of the Soviet authorities still scarcely ran outside the large 
town^ Supply committees or,, other state organs capable of 
handling trade on any significarjt scale scarcely yet existed. 


JVfeanw’hile another and ultimately more promising approach 
was being made to the question. The cooperative movement had 
' developed widely in Russia, where it had taken three forms — 
producers’ cooperatives, comprising both agriculture and rural 
handicrafts, credit cooperatives and consumers’ cooperatives. All 
w'ere ostensibly non-political ; but the producer?’ and credit 
cooperatives, whfch were almost exclusively rural, were associated 
with the SRs, and the consumers* cooperatives, which were pre- 
dominantly urban*; with the Mensheviks. In an early^vork Lenin 
had expressed his contempt for peasant banks and **^cheap credit ”, 
which weVe planks in the narodnik platform, as calculated “ only to 
strengthen and develop the bourgeoisie ” ; * and socialists had in the 
past traditionally looked askance on producers’ cooperatives as 
tending to degenerate into thinly discussed capitalist enterprises. 
In 1910 Lenin had drafted a resolution for the Copenhagen 
* congress of the Second InUrnational, w'hich pronounced on pro- 
ducers’ cooperatiws as significant for the struggle of the working 
class only if they form component parts of the consumers’ coopera- 
tives ”, but gave a guarde’d approval to consumers’ cooperatives.^ 
It w as to the Russian ’consumers’ cooperatives that the Bolsheviks 
now turned. They were divided mto two types — workers’ 
cooperatives centred round the factories, and general cooperatives 
patronized mainly by the petty bourgeoisie. I’he growth of the 
workers’ cooperatives had becR stiniulated by the revolution. A 
united factory workers* cooperative in Moscow was said to have 
200,000 members, the workers’* cooperative in the Piitilov factory 
in Petrograd 35,000. A congress in Petrograd in August 1917 
passed a resolution to set up a special central organ for workers’ 

S'^ezd^i Sovetov Sarodnof*o KhozyaUtva (n.d.), p. 47). 'Pht* dcc»-cc ot April 2, 
1918, thus marked the emergence of \arkomprod ^33 the department in charge 
of internal trade and distrihutiw. The fixing of prices remained a joint respon- 
sibility of Vesenkha and Xarkomprod (ibid.). 

* Lenin, Sofhineniya, i, 143. ^ 

* For the diaft resolution see ibui. xiv, 434-435 ; for Lenin’s cernments 
see ibid, xiv, 357-3^3. 
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cooperatives.' This, ho^wever, seems to have remained a dead 
letter. At the time of the October revolution there were from 20 
to 25 thousand consumers* coojyrative societies of all kind^ with 
seven or eight million memberi,^ grouped around a powerful 
central organ known as Tsentrosoyuz. 

The firsf move was made when Lenin, during his iArjptmas 
retreat in Finland in the last days of 1917, drafted a somewhat 
naive plan for the grouping of the whole population into local 
consumers’ societies. Each society would have a purchasing 
committed attached to it, and these societies and their committees 
would have a monopoly of trade in consumer goods. But the 
project turneil on the intention to create this ipachinery by the 
simple process of taking over the existing cooperatives : “ All 
existing consumer^ societies are nationalized and are under an 
obligation to iq^clude in their membership the wTiole p(*pulalion of 
a given locality individually In January 191S the project was 
published bv Narkomprod is the form of a draft decree, this 
tentative appioacli showing that opposition was anticipated and 
that the Soviet Government did not feel strong enough to enforce 
its policy at a single stroke. Negotiations with the coopej-atives 
continued for nearly three months.* In the view of the Bolsheviks • 
the position of the cooperatives and \he correct attitude towards 
them had “ radically changed since the conquest of state power by 
the proletariat ”. But it was not till after the Brest-Litovsk crisis 
had been overcome Aat what Lenin described as “ a compromise 
with the bourgeois* cooperatives and the workers’ cooperatives 
which stick to a bourgeoit? point of view ” was achieved.-^ On 
April II, 1918, tfie agreement wa^ discussed and appio\ed by 
VTsIK ; there too it was referred to as “ a compromise decision 
suffering from substantial defects ’’.5 These apologetic utterances 
were a tribute to the Strength of an organization which was able to 
figlft an independent rear-guard aftion against a government still 
uncertain of its powers. Under the decree now*issued the con- 
sumers’ coopci ayves were to be open to all, to “ serve the whole 

* E. F'uckner, Die Rusyschc (huosscnsifia/t^heriTs^ung, iSo^-i^jr (1922), 

pp. 114-115. 

* lA'fiin, Socntnetuydi xxii, 451, puts the membership at “ over 10 million ”, 

^ xxii, 172-17.^ 

* Ihia. xxii, 42.1, 452. ^ 

* ProUtkoly^ Ziisethmi 1 ' 7 ’v/K’ p*' Sozyx'ti (1920), p. 104. 
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population ; on the other hand membership was not to be auto- 
matic and gratuitous, though poor persons w^ere to be admitted 
on payment of a nominal fee of fifty kopeks. Nor did the coopera- 
tives enjoy, as Lenin’s draft Iv'd contemplated, a monopoly of 
trade in consumer goods. Private trading concerns were also 
recogpizCd, though — by way of “ a stimulus to others to join the 
cooperatives ” * — a general sales tax of 5 per cent was imposed, 
which cooperative members were entitled to recover from their 
cooperatives at the end of the year.^ In any area iwo, though not 
more than two, cooperatives could function — a “ general citizens’ 
cooperative ” and a “ workers’ class cooperative ” : this distinction 
corresponded to. existing practice. Finally, the cooperatives as 
well as private trading concerns were subject to regulation, inspec- 
tion and control by Vesenkha.^ In order to deal^ with them 
Vesenkha set up a special section consisting of three members of 
its own praesidium, a representative of Narkomprod, and three 
representatives of the cooperatives.^ This decree effectively 
brought the cooperatives within the orbit of the Soviet power. 
While appearing to strengthen them by swelling their membership 
and by favouring them at the expense of the pri\'ate trader, it made 
them responsible to an organ of the Soviet Government and 
dependent on it ; and Vesenkha, in process of administering the 
decree, w^as likely to make this dependence real. 

In the chaotic conditions of the spring of 1918 the decree on 
the cooperatives did little to solve the problem of trade and dis- 
tribution between Russian factories and Ru;>sian farms. Rut it 
introduced a fresh element of confusion into the rivalry between 
Vesenkha and Narkomprod. The decree made the cooperatives 
responsible not to the commissariat, but to Vesenkha. Yet the 
general drift at this time was towards a division of functions which 
would have given the control of production to Vesenkha and the 

’ Trudy I Vscu^tssiisko^o S**ezda Sovetov Narodftogo Khozyaistva 

P- 437- r ^ 

•* Accordinj^ to a form<r official of the cooperatives, the cooperatives were 
oblitjed not only to refund the 5 per cent sales tax to their -members but 
themselves to pay the tax to the state, so that th^ tax was in fact paid twice 
over (K. Fuckner. Die Rmsisehe Genossenscha/tsbezi'egtwg, (1922), 

pp. 106-107). 

3 Sohranie Uzukonenii, ifjiy No. 32, art. 418. 

^ Trudy I Vserossiiskogo S'*ezda Soveiov Nayodnugo Khozyaistua (1918), 
p. 436. 
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control of distribution io Narkomprod. The so-called “ food 
dictatorship ” decree of May 9, 1918, recognized Narkomprod as 
The “ single institution in which all “ dispositions of^^wpply 
character ” should be centralized, and placed all local supply 
organizations under its authority.* This decree made no mention 
either of Vesenkha or of the cooperatives. A further Jfeoree of 
M&y 27, 1918, “ On the Reorganization of the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Supply and the Local Supply Organs ”, the declared • 
purpose of whi<!h was ” to unite in one organ the provisioning of 
the popuUtion with all articles of prime necessity and supply, to 
organize the distribution of these goods on a state scale,- and to 
prepare the transition to the nationalization of tuade in articles of 
prime necessity ”, attempted to repair this omission. It contained 
clauses providing that prices for articles of prin^ necessity should 
be fixed by Vgsenkha “ together with ” Narkomprod, and that 
“ distribution among the population is carried out by local supply 
organizations with the partieipation of the cooperatives A 
supply council attached to Narkomprod was to contain represen- 
tatives both of Vesenkha and of Tsentrosoyuz. Nevertheless, the 
major part of th« decree was occupied by definitions bf the 
constitution and prerogatives of the Jocal supply committees of * 
Narkomprod without legard to any other organizations working 
in this field ; and the intention to concentrate authority over all 
forms of distribution in the hands of Narkomprod was scarcely 
disguised. “ 

The first major* debate on the cardinal issue of trade and 
exchange bet\vcen^town and country- took place at the first All- 
Russian Congress of Councils of National Economy at tiic end of 
May 1918.'^ It raised many puzzling questions. It w*as notorious 
that trade had alfuost ceased To flow in official channels at official 
prices, and that distribution was being drawn into the hands of 
“ bigmen ” and other illicit traders who conducte^d their transac- 
tions by barter or at prices which had no relation to official rates. 
But two diffeycn^ explanations were otlcredHiy those wl;v^ tried to 

* See pp. 51-52 above. 

* Sobmme Usukonniii, No. ah. 4^8. 

^ Trndy I VserossH^kni^o S"etda .SV>T’t 7 or Khozyaistva (toiS), 

pp. 201* 395-436 ; the decree of May 27, 1018. •• .is issued while the cie'^ress 
was in session, but does not^seem to have been icfcrrcd to throughout the 
proceedings. 
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diagnose the disease. According to some the hitch was due simply 
to a break-down of the apparatus of distribution, due to the dis- 
appear-apce of the firms or individuals who had managed this 
apparatus under the former capi':alist system. According to others 
the troul^e was primarily monetary. The official prices fixed by 
the government both for grain and for other articles of prime 
necessity had been put out of focus by the currency inflation due to 
progressive increases in the note issue. Those, however, who 
agreed on this second explanation differed about the remedy. 
Some argued that prices should be raised to take account of the 
depreciated value of the currency; others wanted a deflationary 
policy of holding'down prices and reducing the note issue in order 
to restore its value.* The second explanation, which attributed 
the break-down to monetary causes, carried a" good .deal of con- 
viction. But, since those who propounded it w^ererdivided against 
themselvos, and since neither a progressive increase in prices 
nor a curtailment of the note issbe was politically practicable 
in the first months of 1918, it was the first hypothesis of a defect 
remediable by better organization wdnch won official acceptance 
and influenced policy at this time. The resolution of the congress 
revealed its jealousy of the encroachments of Narkomprod in the 
field of distribution, but had little that was constructive to propose. 
Its most novel suggestion was that, since “ private trading organiza- 
tions arc destroyed or paralysed or engaged in highly developed 
speculation ”, and in' view' of ” the almost pbmpletc stoppages of 
the process of exchange w hich threaten the ‘country with ruin ”, 
an attempt should be made to utilize private' trading concerns 
” under the direction and control of state organs and preferably on 
a commission basis 

The congress at the same time took care to make good the 
authority of Vesenkha over the cooperatives. It pi^sscd a resolu- 
tion affirming that ” the activity of the cooperatives must be 
coordinated and brought into close connexion with the activity 
of Soviet organizations ” ; that this process oho’ild extend to 
agricultural and credit cooperatives as well as to consumers’ 
cooperatives ; that the transformation of the cooperatives into 

* Trudy I Vserossiiskogo S"ezda Sovel^w Narodrtoffo KhozyaUti.a (1918), 
pp. 291-296. 395 ' 4 iO- 

* fbid. pp. 481-484. 
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general organizations emlyacing the whole population was essential 
to assure “ the social distribution of products and articles of mass 
(Consumption ” ; and that regior^l and local Sovnarkhozy^ndcr 
the authority of Vesenkha should ^crcise general supervi^on over 
the cooperative movement.* 'Phe general intention tc^turn the 
cooperatives *ihto instruments of Soviet policy was plain'^n^ugh. 
But the power to devise any coherent system of distribution was 
still lacking. Relations between local Sovnarkhozy and local supply 
committees of NUrkomprod remained as ill-defined as the relations 
of cither tb local Soviets. The sense of departmental rivalry in 
Moscow was certainly acute ; and in the localities friction was 
frequent between the supply committees and cooperatives - which 
enjoyed the patronage of Vesenkha.* A serious clash of competence 
could hardly^have been avoided if either Vesenkha or Narkomprod 
had in fact beei^able to exercise eflFectivc control of distribution, or 
if local Sovnarkhozy and supply committees had had time to strike 
any roots in the economy o& the countryside. But these new 
institutions were still embryonic ; many of them existed only on 
paper, if at all. When civil war engulfed the country, the machinery 
of exchange and distribution established by recent dccret^s was 
quickly pushed aside ; and for some time the most effective , 
instruments in extracting grain from \he peasant were the “ iron 
detachments ” of workers^ from towns and factories reinforced by 
the local committees of poor peasants. The only supply organs 
whose long established foundations enabled them to some extent 
to resist the flood artU ultimately to survive it were the coopera- 
tives. In the next period It was the cooperatives whh h, firmly 
and forcibly wedded to the Sovict»powcr, became the principal 
instruments of Soviet distribution policy. 


While Soviet control of internid trade advanced thus haltingly, 
and through many compromises and set-backs, fefreign trade was 
the one field pf (economic activity in whicl»the ultimate form of 
.regulation — a full state monopoly — was reached within six months 
of the October rcvolutiTm with virtually no intermediate stages. 
This rapid development was due not to doctrinal preconcep- 
tions w'ould be difficult to find any Be! dievik pronouncements 

« pp. 4«4-4Ss. * P- 4^9- 
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before the revolution on the subject (>f foreign trade — but to 
certain specific conditions. Russian foreign trade before 1914 
showed a substantial excess of exports over imports, since Russia 
was engaged in paying for t^e services rendered by western 
capitalistg^ During the war, trade with Germany, Russia's largest 
tradipg^partner, ceased entirely ; trade with the rest of the world 
w'as limited both by those general shortages which limited trade 
everj’^where and by the peculiar difficulties of access to Russia ; 
and Russia's much reduced production, whether of food, raw 
materials or manufactured goods, was absorbed in its entirety by 
the wa/ effort, leaving nothing available for export. In these 
conditions, Russian foreign trade by 1916 had dwindled to limited 
proportions, and was largely made up of supplies sent to Russia 
by her allies, so ^hat the balance of what trade remajned became 
acutely passive. When the allies stopped the flo\v of supplies to 
Russia after the October revolution — a regular blockade was 
established after the Brest-Litovsk treaty — trade with the outside 
world almost ceased. The cutting off of foreign trade was for the 
Bolsheviks a symptom and a symbol of their isolation in a hostile 
world Other special factors made it easier in this than in other 
fields for the Soviet Government to pursue a radical policy. 
Before 1914 a large proportion of Russia's foreign trade had been 
conducted by foreign firms having branches in Petrograd and 
Moscow ; very many of these were German, or employed German 
agents, who disappeared on the outbreak of war. During the 
war more and more of Russia's dwindling foreign trade came 
directly or indirectly under government control. When the 
October revolution occurred^ private interests in this field had 
already been displaced or weakened by the war and were particu- 
larly vulnerable. 

Soviet foreign trade policy, like Soviet industrial policy, 
developed under many of the same impulses which affected the 
policies of all belligerent countries during the war. Before 1914 
governments, anxious -to promote the profits of their manufacturers 
and traders, were primarily concerned to encourage exports and to 
limit imports w'hich might compete with national products. The 
war revealed everywhere a broader national interest conflicting 
with the individual interests which had hitherto been the regulators 
of international trade. The policy of governments- was now to 
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import maximum quantkies of commodities indispensable in one 
way or another for the prosecution of the war and to reduce 
Exports to the minimum amounlinecessary to finance thesj^indis- 
pensablc imports. Imports and#exports were both subject to a 
process of selection dictated not by the prospective ^profits of 
individuals, but by general considerations of national tin^crest. 
These aims were achieved by a system of government control 
which was the corollary and concomitant of the prevailing system 
of “ state capitalism in industry. If Soviet Russia carried the 
new policy of controlled foreign trade to its logical conclusion, 
while the capitalist Powers half-heartedly abandoned it when the 
immediate crisis was past, this was due partly tci^the confirmation 
which it received from socialist thtory, but mainly to the greater 
weakness of the Soviet economy which ma(jc these supports 
indispensable. • 

Soviet foreign trade policy was first conceived as a^defensive 
action. A few days after the October revolution the American 
military attache in Petrograd informed the Russian general staff 
that, “ if the Bolsheviks will remain in power and will put through 
their programme •of making peaqe with CJermany, the present 
embargo on exports to Russia wil^ remain jn force ^ and ^ 
Izvestiya angrily retorted that ** the North American plutocrats 
are ready to trade locomoiives for the heads of Russian soldiers 
In the regime of acute stringency which the embargo imposed on 
Russia, it was urgently necessary^ to seek protection against those 
enemies of the regime at home who might have an interest, on the 
one hand, in depli;ting Russia’s meagre reserves for th^ benefit of 
their foreign customers, or, on the ?)ther hand, in impoiMiig such 
articles as could still be obtained ^t profitable prices from abroad 
rather than thoss of which tfie community stood in urgent need. 
The first deci;ec of Vesenkha, issued on December 5 18, 1917, was 
an attempt to lay dowm the principles of export and jmport controls. 
Foodstuffs, “ inejuding even consignments of tea and other 
products already*at Archangel ”, were not t8 be exported ; ” furs, 
Persian carpets and other articles of luxury ” might be ex[)orted 

* Fordifti Relations of the United States, Ti)iS : Russia, i (lyjji), 266-26;; 
no ibrmul notification of the stoppage of supplies uy Russia from allied sources 
seems ever to have been ^h cja. 

* November 14/27, 1917. 
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to “ Sweden and other countries ” which were prepared to grant 
permits for the export to Russia of “ machines, spare parts and 
other c>hjects required for Russian factories ” ; raw materials were* 
to be exported only if it hadt^been ascertained that adequate 
supplies already existed for Russian industry; 9nly objects 
“ abs(^lii?ely necessary for the Russian economy ” were to be 
imported. A division of Vesenkha was made responsible for fhe 
• issue of import and export licences.* At the end of December 
Sovnarkom issued a decree formally prohibiting all imports and 
exports except under licence.^ Difficulties of shipment in the 
winter of 1917-1918 were probjibly a more effective obstacle to 
foreign trade thftn governmental restrictions. On January 26/ 
February 8, 1918, another form* of control was established through 
the nationalization of the mercantile marine.^ 

The signature of the Brest-Litovsk treaty on March 3, 1918, 
ended an^^ chance of a reopening of trade with western Europe, 
but at once raised the question of Soviet-German trade. Nor 
would this be trade on equal terms. In its initial declaration, the 
Soviet delegation had proposed that the negotiations should con- 
demn,* among other things, *\the attempts of* strong nations to 
‘oppress weaker nations by ^ such indirect methods as economic 
boycotts, economic subjection by imposing commercial treaties 
and separate tariff agreements But these aspirations were 
brushed rudely aside. Apart from urgent German designs on the 
granaries of the Ukraine,* Germany had every incentive to obtain 
from a prostrate Russia all supplies which might help her to elude 
the stranglehold of the allied blockade : the supplementary 
economic agreement attached^to the Brest-Litovsk treaty obliged 
Soviet Russta not to raise its.tariffs against the central Powers 
above the limits of the Russian tariff of 1903, a^d not to impose 
prohibitions or duties on the export of timber or, orcs.s It is 
difficult to me^ure the relative strength of the different forces 
driving the new regime to strengthen its contr/:)ls over the trade 

* Sobranie Uzakonenii, Kji No. lo, art i5<>. 

* Ibid. No. 14, art. 197 ; J^arin claims to hav^ hcen rme of the aMthors of 
this decree {Narodnoe Khozyaistvo^ No. ii, 1918, p. 19). 

’ Ibid. No. 19, art. 290. 

* Mirnye Pero^ovory v Brest -Litorxke (1920). pp. 9-1 1. 

* Mirnyi (1918), pp. 12-13 ; Texts oft^e Rusdan “ Peace ” (Washing- 
ton, pp. 26-^8. 
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of the country, both inlernal and foreign. But the directors of 
Soviet policy must quickly have discovered that, if the Soviet 
^Government appeared, not meiiely as a regulating authgfity, but 
as a principal, in commercial traiisactions with Germany, it could, 
by the ordmary processes of commercial bargaining* place any 
limits or conditions it chose on the export of essential raw^ngterials 
without formally infringing the Brest-Tvitovsk stipulations. A 
state monopoly^ of foreign trade enabled the government not only, 
to override private interests which might conflict with public 
policy, but to nullify the conventional restrictions imposed in 
current international commercial agreements, down to and includ- 
ing the treaty of Brest-IJtovsk. 

All these considerations help to explain the promptness with 
which foreign trace was nationalized, well in advance of the main 
structure of imlustry and internal trade. By a decree of April 22, 
1918, .ill foreign trade was declared nationalized, and all commer- 
cial transactions with foreigfi states or trading concerns abroad 
were to be conducted exclusively in the name of the Russian 
republic by organs specially authorized for the purpose ”, The 
execution of the Mccree was entrjusted to the People’s Commis- 
sariat of 'Prado and Industry, whiclj w.is to jet up a Council of* 
Foreign Trade for the purpose — the council to contain repre- 
sentatives of Vescnkha#and of its ^^lavki and centres, of the 
cooperatives and the trade unions, and even of private trading 
organizations.* P'o.vign trade was thoroughly and unconditionally 
nationalized ; but, so long^as so much of production and distribu- 
tion remained outside public control, the foieign trade monopoly 
had still to rely on cooperative and^rivate enterprises, wt'rking on 
a commission basis,^ as well as cyi the and Centres, as its 

suppliers at home. ^This anomaly was inherent in the situation. 
What was nvich more serious was the lack of goods and the lack 
of personnel. Milyutin afterwards admitted ^that in practice 
almost everything remained to be done : 

The clnef difliculty in carrying the decree into effect consists, 

of course, in the creation of a broad decentralized apparatus for 

■ 

' Syhrame V::akone 7 ui, U)iy No. 3^^, art. 432. 

* ,\Ir<>nsky scorns t<' have had some liilhciilty nt the liret All-Russian Congress 
of Courfcils of National Economy in defending this ^ icticc ajjainst the criticisms 
of “ Left” pvirists {Tmdy JP Vserossiiskogo Sox f tor Norodnngo Khoz~ 

yaistva {1918), p. 160). 
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effecting purchases and concentrating gmods in the hands of the 
state. This apparatus will have to be created, for hitherto it has 
not existed. . . . Only with tl\c lapse of time and after much* 
prelinifiiary work will there be a possibility of putting the busi- 
ness of nationalized foreign trade on a firm footing.* 

r 

It is fair to add that these shortcomings were no more conspicuous 
in the organization of foreign trade than in any other branch t)f 
.the Soviet economy ; that the obstacles were, on the whole, less 
serious ; and that in Krasin, who was appointed president of the 
Council of Foreign Trade in the autumn of 1918, the Bolsheviks 
had one .of their few experienced business administrators. It w'as 
thus due partly tv. the comparatively minor role of ioreign trade 
in the Russian economy, partly to the urgent necessities of defence 
against economic exploitation by the capitalist* world, ^ and partly 
to a series of accidents, that the monopoly of foreign trade was 
so early, ^nd so firmly, established as a vital part of the Soviet 
system. « 

It was easier in the spring of 1918 to create a foreign trade 
organization — at any rate, on paper — than to frame a policy. 
But this task also was attempted. Radek read to the first All- 
.Russian Congress of Councils of National Economy a statement 
of policy drawn up for the guidance of the Soviet negotiators 
in the Soviet-German economic negotiations. Since a passive 
balance in Soviet foreign .trade was inevitable for some years to 
come, Soviet RuSvsia could obtain “ foreign 'goods indispensable 
for Russian production ” only through foreign loans and credits. 
This in turn could be achieved only by grantings concessions “ for 
the creation of new enterprises necessary for the systematic 
development of the still unutilized productive resources of Russia 
according to a general plan Such concessionivwerc not to be 
allowed to constitute “ spheres of influence in Russia for foreign 
governments ” ; the Urals, the Donetz and Kuznet.sk basins and 
the Baku region* were to be excluded from the scheme ; conces- 
sionaires were to be •subject to Soviet legislation ; the Soviet 
Government was to receive a proportion of the products at market 
price, and a share of the profits if these exceeded 5 per cent. Other 
conditions were that Germany should evacuate the Don region, 

( * 

* V. P. Milyutin, htoriya JCkonomicheskogo Rash^itiya SSSR (2nd cd., 1929), 
pp. 109-110. 
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and undertake not to ^interfere in any commercial agreements 
concluded by Soviet Russia with the Ukraine, Poland or Baltic 
•or Caucasian countries. The itatement was drafted throughout 
with explicit or implicit reference to Germany alone, but contained 
this significant general clause : 

For Russia, as a neutral country, it is an ind&p^nsable 
condition of restoration of her national economy to establish 
econorhic relations with the central powers as well as to maintairw 
and broaden* relations with the Entente countries.^ 

Larin relates that during the winter of 1917-1918 he put forward a 
scheme for a commercial agreement with the United States 
offering a concession over Kamchatka in return fl:)r goods or a loan, 
but that only Radek took the idea* seriously.^ Nevertheless, when 
the Americiin Colonel Robins returned from Moscow to the United 
States in May»i9i8, he carried with him a general offer of conces- 
sions on the lines of the Radek statement ; ^ and Bronsky at the 
first All-Russian Congress *of Councils of National Economy 
described America as “ the only country which could send us 
something to restore our national economy ”.*♦ Such schemes 
w^ere at this tim^ utopian. But xhe apparently more practicable 
project of a deal with Germany proved eqiki^lly premature and* 
unrealizable. A long and painful process of building up the 
structure of Soviet foreign trade stone by stone occupied the next 
three years. But it is interesting to note that the outlines of the 
future concessions pplicy of the Soviet Government were already 
sketched out in some det;yl at this early date. 


(/') Finance 

The financial policy of* the ^Bolsheviks before the October 
revolution had beeil summed up in two demands repeatedly and 

* Trudy 1 \'sfrossiisko{T(} S'^ezda Ntnodnrgo Khocvtjistva (1918) 

p. 21 : the stJitemcnt was included in Chielierin's report to^he fifth All-Kussian 
Conjjress of Soviets^a few weeks later. 

^ NarodnofKhSsyaistvo, No. 1 1. November iqiS, p. 20. Hopes ot .\mcrican 
aid were widely entertained ; a speaker at the first trade union conj^ress in 
Januai^*^ 191S expressed thc^onviction that the ynited States with its “ excessive 
Kold reserve *’ could not “ afford not to export its finance capital to such a countr>' 
as Huss*ia and, in particular, Siberia "" {PiTzyi Vsctossiiskii S'^t^zd ProfessionaVnykh 
SoyuzoP (1918), p. 167). 

This offer will be discilhscd in Part V. 

* Trudy / t ^serossiiskoffo S**€zda Sovettw Xurodnogo Khozvaistra ( 1 9 1 SW, p. r 63 . 
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emphatically expressed : the national izaj^ion of the banks and 
the annulment of the financial obligations of previous Russian 
governments. In addition to th^e, the sixth party congress of' 
August^ — the first to givf any consideration to financial 
questions — called for the “ immediate cessation of the further 
issue of paper money ” and for various fiscal reforms, ’including a 
property tax, “ high indirect taxes on articles of luxury ”, and*‘a 
reform of the income tax.* These last aspirations were to be 
regarded as moves to discredit the inactivity of the Provisional 
Government rather than as items in a positive prograrfune, and 
no thought was given to ways and means of carrying them out. 
After the Octobef; revolution, the first step w'as to give effect to 
the major demands for the nationalization of banks and annulment 
of debts. This occupied the period down to Urest-Litovsk. It 
was only after the Brest-Litovsk crisis was over th^t wider issues 
of financial and fiscal policy were seriously faced for the first 
time. 

The nationalization of the banks was the simplest and most 
concrete item in the Bolshevik financial programme. The concep- 
tion of fhe banks as the controlling lever in a phmncd and organ- 
jzed economy goes back to Saint-Simon,- and had an honoured 
place in nineteenth-century socialist tradition. At the end of the 
century the commanding role assumed^ by the banks all over 
Europe, and especially in Qermany, in the development of industry 
seemed to provide a brilliant practical confiriTiation of this hypo- 
thesis. Hilferding’s Finhnzkapital, published in 1909, was 
regarded by Marxists everywhere as aii outstanding contribution 
to Marxist theory and was one pf Leninas main sources of inspira- 
tion in Impepalism as the Highest Stage of Capitalism ; in it 
Hilferding maintained that “ to ‘take possession of^six great Berlin 
banks would mean today to take possession of the most important 
sectors of big industry Lenm had long ago surmised that fne 
failure of the Paris commune to take over the banks was one of the 

*• \> , 

* VKP{B) V Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 257. 

* Lenin quoted the crucial passage from Saint-Sjmon at second-hand at die 
end of Imperialism as the Highest St€i^e of Capitalism {Sochi twriira^ xix, 174- 175). 

® R. Hilferding, Das Finanzkapiial (1909), p. 506; Zinoviev quoted this 
passage, not quite accurately, at the Halle congress of the German Indei^cf.dent 
Social-Democratic Party in October 1920 {USPl^: ProtokoU itber die Ver- 
handlungen des ausserordentlichen Parteitags in Halle (n.d.), p. 149, cf. p. 182). 
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main causes of its downfall.* He returned again and again in his 
writings of 1917 to the vital importance of nationalizing the banks.^ 
A group of bankers ”, he wrotd shortly after his return Jo Jlussia, 
“ is feathering its nest out of th^war, and holds the whole world 
in its hands^” ; and a little later he described the barWes as “ the 
chief nerve centres of the whole capitalist system ofsniitional 
economy ”.3 The party conference of April 1917 demanded “ the 
establishment of state control over all banks and their unification, 
into a single central bank ” ; the sixth party congress of July- 
August 1917 called for “ the nationalization and centralization of 
banking Finally, Lenin, on the eve of the October revolution, 
adhered unconditionally to the traditional view^f the role of the 
banks under socialism : 

Wiih^t the big banks socialism would he um^alizable. The big 
banks arc thfe “ state apparatus ” which is necessary to us for the 
realization of socialism and which we take ready-made from 
capitalism. ... A single (the largest possible) state bank with a 
branch in c\ery district, in every factory — that is already nine- 
tenths of a socialist apparatus. s 

When the mtTment came, the; new regime found its policies 
dictated, in this matter as in others, much by current necessities* 
as by the items of its programme. The Russian banking system 
fell into three strata. At the head was the State Bank^which was in 
everything but name a department of the government : under its 
statutes it was “ directly subordinated to the Ministry of Finance ”. 
It controlled currency and credit (having had a monopoly of the 
note issue since i#S97), acted as banker to the government and to 
the other banking institutions ofr the country, and in general 

• 

* Lenin, Soihinaiiya, viii, 82 : tthis pMnt was specifically made in the party 

pro^^ramme of 19J1) v Rvzolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 302). 

^ Lenin, Sochineuiya, xx, 377, xxi, 164-168. 

^ Ibid. XX, 156 ; xxi, 164. 'rhe concejJtion was not peculiar to the Bolsheviks ; 
Otto Bauer believed that under socialism the national bank ivould become “ the 
supreme economic ^luthority, the chief administrative orj:jan of the whole 
economy”, ami thi..t the nationalization of the banksVould by itself give society 
” the power to regulate its labour according to a plan and to distribute its 
resources rationally among 4 hc various branches of production ” (Der zum 
Sozialismus (1921), pp. 26-27). A similar belief in financial regulation as a 
main IcVcr for controlling national economic policy survived still later in the 
capita^ui^ world. 

VKPiB) V Rrzolyutsiyq/ih (1941), i, 237, 257. 

* Lenin, Sorhim'nivdf xxi, 260. 
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performed the recognized functions of a* central bank, though it 
also received deposits from private individuals or firms and 
grante^ credits. The second pkce was occupied by nearly 56 
large jomt-stock banks engagedcin general banking business and 
forming nucleus of the system ; among these the “ big seven ” 
accou^t^ for more than half the total deposits.* Thirdly came a 
host of specialized banking and credit institutions serving p 5 r- 
, ticular branches of production or commerce or particufar groups 
of the population : these varied in size from the great Moscow 
Narodnyi Bank, the bank of the cooperatives, to insignificant local 
or municipal credit institutions. 

The Soviet avthoritics were concerned at the outset with the 
first two of these strata.^ The first retort of the banks to the 
Bolshevik seizure of powder had been an attenfpt to paralyse the 
new authority by a financial boycott. They opeijed their doors 
only for a few hours a day or not at all ; withdrawals were limited ; 
and no credits and no cash were forthcoming either to meet the 
pressing needs of the administration or to pay wages in factories 
where the workers had taken control.^ A decree of October 30/ 
Noverpber 12, 1917, ordered the banks to resume business and 
, honour cheques drawn on them, threatening recalcitrant managers 
with imprisonment. But it was explained that the decree was 
issued solely in the interest of the depositors, and rumours of an 
intention to ' confiscate bank capital were denied.^ It is not 
perhaps surprising that an order couched in these apologetic terms 
was treated as a symptom of weakness, and' ignored. Before the 
revolution was a fortnight old, however, shortage of cash com- 

¥ 

* M. S. Atlas, Natsionalisaisiya Bankov v SSSR (1948), p. 6. Statistics 
quoted ibid. p. 10 show that the capital of thp joint-stock banks had multiplied 
almost fourfold between 1900 and 1917 and that foreign participation, ne^liKible 
in I goo, had risen to 34 per cent of the total capital in 1917 ; of the foreign 
capital 47 per cent was French and 35T>er cent Cierman. 

* A full, though^ostilc, account of the nationalization of the banks, written 
by the vice-president of the central committee of Kussiap Banks at Petro^rad, 
will be found in E. Epitcin, Les Banques de (Jomnw^ce ^Russes (1925), 
pp. 74-108. 

^ Ibid. pp. 75-76 ; according to a later Bnlshtp ik statement there was an 
“ agreement between the manufacturers and the banks that the banks should 
give no money to factories where workers’ control was introduced ”<( 7 Vtfd[y 
I Vserossiiskogo S**ezda Sovetov Narodnogo Khozyaistva (1918), p. 174V 

* Denezhnoe Obrashchenie i Kreditnaya Sistqfia Soyuza BSR za 20 Let 

(1939), P- I. • 
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pellcd the government act, though even then hesitatingly and 
half-heartedly. The State Bank, now nominally and legally an 
agency of the Soviet Government^ was tackled first. On November 
7/20, 1917, the deputy People’s^ Commissar for FinanSS, Men- 
zhinsky, made a formal demand to the director of the Ijank in the 
name of th’e military-revolutionary committee for an ^advance 
of»io million rubles to cover current needs of Sovnarkom. The 
demand having been refused, Menzhinsky returned the same 
afternoon with A detachment of troops, and read to the assembled 
staff of tht bank a formal order from the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Government to hand over 10 million rubles.* The troops remained 
in occupatiofi. But neither their presence noi; an appeal from 
VTsIK on the following day to “.loyal ” members of the staffs 
broke the boycott , and six days later the bank ignored a further 
decree instmctjng it to make a short-term advance of 25 million 
rubles to Sovnarkom. On the same day the government nomi- 
nated Obolensky as “ state gommissar ” for the bank ; and on 
November ^ 9 ^ 7 > issued a further decree instructing 

Obolensky to advance the requisite 2 million rubles to Sovnarkom, 
and as a provisional measure, for the space of three days, to Ijonour 
demands for currency advances frbm “ official and social institu- 
tions ” and from “ commercial or industrial bnterprises for the 
payment of wages to workers 

This last measure was clearly an attempt to turn the resistance 
of the joint-stock banks, which, throughout these crucial Nveeks, 
continued to be treated with considerable forbearance and regard 
for legality. When the deadlock at the State Bank paralysed their 
activity by depriving them of supplies of currency, Obolensky 
invited their directors to a conference which lasted fo/ three days. 
The result was an agreeineut by which the Commissar for the 
State Bank guaranteexi supplies of currency, and the private banks 
wefe to operate under the supervision of the State Bank and submit 
their accounts to it.** The compromise proved unworkable and 
was short-lived, On the morning of D'icember 14/27. 1917, 

* The order is printed fr^in unpublished archives in M. S. Atlas, Satsionali- 

zatsiya Bankov v SSSR (1Q48), pp. 7--73- • 

^ rr(Uokoly Zasedattii VTsIK 2 Sozyva (191 8), p. 44. 

5 S^branie Uzakonenii, igiy-igiS, No. 3, art. 42. 

♦ The fullest account of these negotiations is in Epstein, Les Banques de 
Commerce Russes (1925), pp. '^7-80. 
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troops occupied the principal private banks in the capital.* Later 
in the day, at a meeting of VTsIK, Lenin maintained that only the 
persistent obstruction of the banl^s had compelled the government 
to applj*^ compulsion : 

In ofder to apply control we invited them, the men who run 
the»‘btfnks, and together with them we worked out measures, 
to which they agreed, so that they could receive advances under 
conditions of full control and accountability. . . . We wished 
to proceed along the path of agreement with ihe bankers, we 
gave them advances to finance industries, but they started 
sabotage on an unprecedented scale, and experience compelled 
us to establish control by other methods.^ 

It 

Sokolnikov, one of the parly’s financial experts and a future 
People’s Commissar for Finance, explained U) VTsIK that the 
banks were financing opposition and sabotage anc^^eliided control 
by presenting faked accounts.^ At the end of the meeting VTsIK 
approved two decrees which were rsued forthwith. By the first, 
banking was declared to be a state monopoly and private banks 
were merged in the State Bank ; ^ the second provided for the 
forcedi opening of all private safes, the confiscation of gold and 
bullion, and the crediting of notes to accounts opened in favour of 
their owners at the State Bank.*' Shortly afterwards the name of 
the State Bank was changed to National^, or People’s, Bank. The 

' The Moscow banks were occupied on the following day (K. Kpstcin, Le^ 
Banqiies de Commerce Russes (1925), p. 80). 

* Lenin, Sochitieniyaj xxii' 132. A month later, qt the third All-Kussian 
Conjjress of .Soviets, Lenin spoke in a ditFerent tone : " \Vc acted simply, without 
fearing the criticism of ‘educated’ people or, rather, of the ‘uneducated’ backers of 
the bourgeoisie who trade on the remnants of their knowledge. We said : We 
have armed workers and peasants, today let them occupy all the pri/ate banks ; 
and w'hen they nave done that, when tfie power is in our hantlh, only then will w'c 
discuss w'hat steps to take. And in the morning the banks \v,4Te occupied, and in 
the evening Vl'sIK issued its resolution” {ibid. \xii, ^14). 

^ Protnkoly Zascdanii VTsIK J Safiyi'o (19 iN), p. 149. 

* Sobranie Uzakonemi, ifjij Xr>. 10, art. 150. When this decree W'as 

invoked many years later in the House of Lords, Lord Cave thought that it read 
“ more like a declaration policy than a positive enactrn^;nt which is to take 
immediate effect ” {Laze Reports {Ilou^e of Lordi), 1925, p. 124). In a still later 
case, a Russian lawyer commented on this aphorism : ” If I may say so, I cannot 
agree with that, and cverybod)* in Russia felt in his own skin that it was not a 
declaration of policy” ([mu: Reports (Kirift's liemh Division), 1932,, i, 629). 
Early Soviet decrees, being drafteil by members of Sovnarkom and .not by 
lawyers, often had infoimalities ol phrase. 

* Sobranie Uzahonenii, Ni>. 10, aA. 151. 
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word state ** at this phase of the revolution still had an ugly, 
alien sound in Bolshevik ears. 

Even now, however, the difSculty was not to pass decrees of 
nationalization, but to make theij^ effective. 

'Fhere was not a single man in our group [said I?enin at the 
third All-Russian Congress of Soviets] who imagined lhat such 
•a cunning, delicate apparatus as that of banking, developed in 
the course of centuries out of the capitalist system of production, ^ 
could be broken or made over in a few days. That we never* 
asserted. . . . We do not minimize the difficulty of our path, 
but the main thing we have already done.^ 

For some weeks after the nationalization decree 4 ^ad been promul 
gated a strike of bank clerks prolonged the resistance ; and it was 
not until the middle cf January 1918 that the banks began to work 
under their new management.^ In February the capital of the 
nationalized private banks was transferred to tKe State ^Bank; all 
bank shares were formally annulled and transactions in them made 
illegal.^ In Apiil negotiations were unexpectedly reopened with 
the representatives of the banks, and an agreement was actually 
drafted by which the private banks would have been re-established 
in the guise of nationalized enterprises, but under the autonomous . 
management of the former directors — the financial counterpart 
of the negotiations with Meshchersky and the industrialists.® But 
these projects, thriugh they fitted in wjth the doctrine of “ state 

* Lenin, Sorhhtemytf, xxii, 214-2 15. 

* M. Philips Price, J\fy Rcmiiiiu c*u cs of the Ru^siun Res olution (1 92 1 ), p. 2 1 1 ; 
Lenin reported the capitulatioi\ of 50,000 bank employees on January' 12/25, 
1918 {Sochineniya, xxji, 241). It is interesting to note the dilierent procedures 
followed in the nationalization of the banks and of industry and th«‘ different 
obstacles encountered : in the case of the banks the proletarian clement was 
absent and the stage of woikers’ control wmittcil. 

^ Sohranie IJzuigorcnii^ No. 19, art. 295- 

* Particulars of the flegotiations are recorded in K. Kpstein, Les Banques de 
Commerce Russls (1925), pp. 96-106, wHich notes the “ great astonishment of 
the representatives of the banks *’ .at the willingness of the ijoviet negotiators to 
conclude such an agreement. Sadoul, writing on April 14, 1918, reported that 
Gukovsky had seciyed the support of “ the princiital People’s Commissars **, 
including Lenin and Trot.sky, for the denationalization of the banks and the 
retractation of the annulment of foreign dates (J. Sadoul, Kota sur la Rtk'olution 
Bolchevique (1919), pp. 309-310) ; rumours th.nt Gukovsky was in favour of the 
denationalization of the banks continued to circulate and w'cre denied by him at 
the fi«t All-Russian Congress of Councils of Natit^nal Ecc tomy in May 1019 
{Trudy J J'serossitskoffo S'U'zda Sovetov Sarodnogo l^.iozyaisiva (191S), p. 153). 

* Sec pp. 88-91 above. * 
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capitalism ** preached by Lenin at the time, encountered strong 
opposition from the Left ; and the plan for a revival of the private 
banks fell to the ground with thft rest. The remaining category 
of speclikized or localized bankf and credit institutions (except 
for the two^agricultural mortgage banks which, being owned by the 
state, w^jre declared liquidated and merged in the Slate Bank *) 
retained an independence existence for some months longer. Most 
of them were wound up during the year 1918. Among the last to 
survive was the Moscow Narodnyi Bank, the central bank of the 
cooperatives. A decree of December 2, 1918, terminated its 
independent status and turned its branches into cooperative 
branches of the National Bank.- On the same day art outstanding 
anomaly was removed by a decree formally pronouncing the sen- 
tence of liquidation on “ all foreign banks operating in the territory 

of the RSFSR *'.3' ^ * 

The second ahd other main item in the Bolshevik financial 
programme was the annulment oLstate loans and obligations. 
This, as Lenin remarked at the third All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, was easier than the nationalization of the banks.'^ The 
principle of non-recognition by the revolutionary regime of the 
. debts of the Tsarist government had first been proclaimed in the 
famous “ Viborg manifesto issued by the Petrograd Soviet in 
December 1905 to discredit the government’s attempts to raise a 
fresh loan abroad. The manifesto applied specifically to foreign 
obligations ; the less important Russian Government loans raised 

r 

* Sobranie Uzakonenii, 7977-/9/^, No. 4, art 56 ; that this deenn*, like others 

of the period, was easier to issue than to carry out is sho>vn by an order of the 
People’s Commissar for Finance m«»re than a year later containing detailed 
instructions for the liquidation of the two hanks {Shnniik Dekretov t Rasporya- 
zkenii po Finansam, (i9i9)f pp. 5^-55). 

* Sobranie Uzakonenit, 7977-797A', No. 90, art. 912. Kpcstinsky afterwards 
frankly stated the reason for the delay in taking over the Moscow Narodnyi 
Bank : “ The October revolution wasoarried out by us in alliance with all the 
peasantry, which fojight together with us for pow'cr and for the land. If at that 
time we had attacked the Moscow Narodnyi Bank, this would undoubtedly have 
alienated a part of the peasi-ntiy that was on our side and Y't-ak^^ned our blows 
against the common enemy. But, when wc saw that the process of splitting had 
begun in the country-, we derided to seize the .Mo.yow bank, knowing that w-e 
should be supported in this by the strata in the country which sympathized with 
us — the poor and midd] .* peasants ” {Trudy Vserossiiskogo S^'ezda Zaveduyush- 
chikh Finotdelami (1919), p. 76). 

5 Sobranie Uzakonenii, Kjiy-Kjifi, No. 90, art. 907. 

'* Lenin, Sochineniya, xxii, 215, * 
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on the home market w#rc not included. The first move of the 
Soviet Government was a decree of December 29, 1917/January 
•II, 1918 stopping all payment ©f interest or dividends on bonds 
and shares and prohibiting tr^sactions in them.* Then, on 
January 2cS/February 10, 1918, a detailed decree was issued cover- 
ing both Wiieign and domestic loans of “ government ^f the 
Rnssian landowners and bourgeoisie Foreign loans were uncon- 
ditionally annulled. Small holders of internal loans up to a value, 
of 10,000 rubles would have their holdings transferred into a new 
loan of thfc RSFSR : short term notes and Treasury bonds would 
cease to draw interest, but would continue to circulate as currency.^ 
The decree excited no particular interest in Russia, where the 
inability as well as the unwillingness of the Soviet Government to 
discharge the finarxial obligations of its predecessors w^as taken for 
granted.’ provoked violent official and unofficial protests in 

allied countries, a note signed by the princi pal* foreigr^ represen- 
tatives in Petrograd declaring it “ without value so far as their 
nationals aic concerned ” ; ♦ and it continued for many years to 
serve as a theme for acrimonious debate. 


• . f . 

Beyond these two demands for the nationalization of the banks 
and the annulment of ^lebts the financial conceptions of the 
Bolshevik leaders were fluid and unformed, and current problems 
w'ere approached at the outset from the standpoint of strict 
financial orthodoxy.* Nobody in the first w’eeks of the revolution 
disputed such established *principles of bourgeois public finance 
as that the budget must be balanced, that the unlimited issue of 

notes to meet public expenditure was an evil to be elided as soon 

• * 

' Sahitifiif’ I'cakfifunfi, 29/7 No. 13, art. 185. 

4* Ibid. No. 27. art. 353. Aciordmi^yo a report in Forrisfn Rclafums of the 
J'nited States, U)iS : Russia, in (1932), 31-32. the decree had been approved by 
Sovnarkom on J.inuary i 14, 191S, and by VTsIR on Jiinflary 21, February 3, 
ic)iS; the postpon^-Ment of its promuljration “ fo^ international reasons*’ is 
conhrmed in ShroiitiKie Khttzsyaistvo, No. 11, 1918, p. 19. 

^ The provisi«)n bir tfu* cxchaiiKC of holdings up to 10,000 rubles into a 
eorresponding loan of the USl’SR was not carried out, since no such lo.'in could 
be floated ; in October 191S a decree was issued providing for the value of these 
holdings to be creilited to their owners at the State Bank [Sobranie rzakoaenii, 
792; No. 79, art. 834). 

^ Foreign Inflations 0/ thefL'nited States, iqiS : Russia, lii (193^^. 33 - 
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as possible, and that the direct taxation oftincomes and the indirect 
taxation of luxuries were the proper means of raising revenue. In 
Soviet Russia in the winter of 19,^7 to 1918 not one of these prin- 
ciples c'otild in fact be honoured.^ But this failure was still thought 
of as purely: temporary and compared with the similar failure of all 
the greaj^ European belligerents and many of the neutrals. When 
the Soviet Government came into power in Russia almost every 
European country was obtaining some of its public revenue by the 
inflationary use of the printing press. Russia was exceptional only 
in the high proportion in which her financial needs wcre'being met 
from this source, and this had nothing to do with Bolshevism. The 
deficit in the Russian state budget had already amounted in 1914 
to 39 per cent of the total expenditure ; in the three succeeding 
years it had risen to 74, 76 and 81 per cent respectively.' 

These deficits were reflected in a progressive currency inflation. 
After Witte’s monetary reform of 1897 the Russian ruble had 
maintained a stable value down to 1914, at which date a note issue 
of 1-6 milliards of rubles was almost fully covered by the gold 
reserves of the State Bank. Between the outbreak of war and 
February 1917, while the gold reserve had substantially declined, 
the note circulation had risen to nearly 10 milliards of rubles. 
Between the February and October revolutions a further 9 milliards 
was added to the note issue. On five occasions the Provisional 
Government raised the legal limit of the note circulation — in 
each case retrospectively ; the last occasioir was on October 6, 
1917, when the legal limit was raised to 16-5 milliards — a figure 
which at that moment had already bedn exceeded.- Ihit the cur- 
rency question was not at first, regarded by the Bolshevik leaders 
as a matter of major importance, and the government continued 
to print notes without restraint to meet its requirements. The 
modern w'orld had had no experience of the depreciation of money 
on the catastrophic scale now Impending both in Russia and in 
Germany, and scarcely took it into account as a serious possibility. 
An attempt by the Priovisional Government to rraise a so-called 
‘‘ liberty loan ” on the domestic market had ended in failure. 

I 

* Na Nozykh Putyakh (1923). ii, 2. 

* Statistical informat on on the period ioi4''i9i7 is conveniently eolloctcd 
in A. Z. Arnold, Banks, Credit and Money in Soviet Russia (N.Y,, ipl*/), pp. 

; there was also a rapid expansion of hank credit, particulars of which are 
given in M, S. Atlas, Satsionalizatsiya Bankov v *SSSR (1948), pp. 28, 36-37. 
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The Soviet decree annulling the obligations of preceding Russian 
Governments closed the door for some time to come on domestic 
*as well as on foreign borrowing, •and with a depreciating^urrency 
and an administration in chaos taxation was a diminishing resource. 
Thus the printing press was the only major source ^f revenue 
available to the Soviet Government. During the first few aaonths 
thTe process continued automatically and almost without comment, 
though L'enin vpiced the general opinion when he declared in May. 
1918 that “ housekeeping with the aid of the printing press such 
as has been practised up to the present can be justified only as a 
temporary measure No formal action was taken to raise the 
long-exceeded legal limit set by the Provisions?! Government in 
October 1917. But throughout thfe period the note circulation rose 
at about th<;saine ?atc as under the Provisional Government. This 
increase was supplemented by a series of decrees converting into 
legal tender, first, bonds of denominations not excaeding 100 
rubles in the Provisional Government’s liberty loan, then, unpaid 
coupons of all government loans maturing before the annulment 
decree, and finally, all treasury bonds and short-term treasury 
obligations. 2 Th^se measures, 4^signed partly to mitigate the 
hardships of small investors and partly to relieve the treasury from* 
obligations which it could not have met directly, had the effect of 
further increasing currency circulation without formal resort to 
the overburdened printing press. ^ 

The levying of taxes during the initial period of the regime 
was at best haphaV.ard and intermittent. There was still no 
question of departure from orthodox principles of taxatii)n. The 
original jiarty programme of I9d5 had demanded “ a.'^ a fun- 
damental condition of the democratization of our state ” (that is 
to say, as part oi »hc minimum programme of a bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution) the “ abolition of all indirect taxation and the 
establishment of a progressive tax on incomes and inheritance ” ; ^ 
and Lcnir repeajed, in the speech of May 1918* already quoted, 
that “ all socialfcts are against indirect tales, since the only tax 
• which is correct from the socialist standpoint is a progressive 

income tax and property tax ”.■* But it* soon became clear that all 

• 

* Lcifin, Sochineniya, xxiii, iq. 

» Sohranie Vzakonenii, Ti)§ 7 -T()J^^ No. art. 331 ; No. 39, art. 509. 

» VKP(B)vRezolyulsiyakh{\i)^i), \»zi. ^ Ltnin, xxiii, 19. 
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this was, in prevailing conditions, a vain asl^iration, a substitute for 
any serious fiscal policy. So long as the whole economy was in a 
state o^,.disintegration, and economic policy was directed to' 
eliminate large private incomes, < neither an increased yield from 
income-tax' nor a reorganization of the fiscal system could be 
seriouflyir thought of. The new regime could for the moment 
indulge no ambition except to live from hand to mouth on suCh 
resources as had been left to it by its predecessors. Its first fiscal 
enactment was a decree of November 2.|/Decembcr 7, 1917, 
advancing the final date for the payment of income-tax at the rates 
laid down by the Provisional Government and increasing the 
penalties for nonpayment ; and another decree of the same date 
made minor amendments in tiie levying of the tobacco duty.' 
These were probably the two first Soviet decr&s confcrned with 
the application and enforcement of legislative acts of a previous 
Russian Government. In January 1918 a further decree noted 
that the amusements tax inherited from the Provisional Govern- 
ment was being generally ignored and demanded that it should be 
strictly levied in future.^ 

The first revolutionary initiative in taxation was taken by local 
Soviets which, deprived of .‘^ny other sources of revenue, began 
to levy ** contributions ” from well-to-do citizens on arbitrary 
assessments. But, as the central authority gradually began to 
assert itself, this procedure, notwithstanding its revolutionary 
credentials, encountered, strong opposition from the Peoplc^s 
Commissariat of Finance (Narkomfin), partly, perhaps, as an 
offence to financial purists, partly as"^ an encroachment on the 
taxing prerogatives of the central government.' At the end of 
March 1918 the commissariat issued a circular to local authorities 
prohibiting this practice.^ The local Soviets, sipported by the 
People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs, protested against this 
interference with their autonomous rights. VTsIK, by ruling in 


> Sobranie Uzakon€nii,*^<)iy-i(ft 8 , No. 5, art. 71 ; No.^12, 'irt. 169. 

* Ibid. No. 14, art. 205. • 

5 Abuses naturally occurred in the assessment ar.d levying; of these contribu- 
tions ; Gukovsky, the People’s Gommissar for Finance, instanced a case where 
2 million rubles had been demanded from a small town of 5000 inhabitants in 
the province of Perm {Trudy I l^serossiiskogo S^'ezda Sovetov Ninrodnogo 
Khozyaistva (1918), p. 142). i, 

^ Sobranie Uzukonenii, No. 31, art. 408. 
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their favour, gave its implicit support to the system of “ contribu- 
tions ‘ and the right of local Soviets to cover their requirements 
•by raising taxes was recognized tn the constitution of the RSFSR. 
This was the starting-point for ^controversy between central and 
local authorities.^ At a conference of representatives of the 
financial sections of local Soviets held in Moscow in 1918 
uftder the auspices of the People’s Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs, the rapporteur advocated the complete separation of local, 
finances from central control. This drew a rebuke from Lenin, 
who argued that “ democratic centralism *’ was a condition of the 
financial reforms demanded by the new regime.^ But .relations 
between central and local finance remained ctaotic throughout 
1918. 

'Phis Wijs, however, only a minor element in^the vast problem of 
public finance^which confronted the Soviet Government. In the 
general reorientation of policy which followed* the Br^st-Litovsk 
treaty, these issues came up for serious discussion for the first 
time. The chaprci on the budget in the constitution of the RSFSR, 
w'hich was being drafted at this moment, opened with the announce- 
ment that the financial policy of^the republic sought to promote 
“ the fundamental aim of the expropj-iation of the bourgeoisie and. 
the preparation of conditions for the universaf equality of citizens 
of the republic in the sphere of the production and distribution of 
wealth ”, and that it would not shrink from “ incursions on the 
right of private property But the ensuing provisions, which 
presumably emanated from Narkomfin, were unoriginal and w^holly 
orthodox. On April 15, 1918, Gukovsky, the People’s Commissar 
for Finance, presented to VTsIK what should have been a budget 
statement, but was in fact an admission of his inability to draw up 
a budget ; in th^ middle of May the conference already mentioned 

*' Trudy Vserossiiskvfif} S'U'zda ZavMuyiishchikh Finotdclavii (igrg), p. 34. 
VTslK was merely endorsing what it could not prevent ; if we tried to put 
into cfTcct any tax iyisessment said Lenin in the courec of the debate, “ w'c 
should straiphtj\'ayitomc up a^'ainst the fact that sef^arate rej»ions are at present 
imposing their own taxesf each as it pleases, each as it comes into its head, and 
as local conditions pennit t {Sochineniya, xxii, 42 S). 

* Sec Vol. I, pp. 133-134. • 

' Ltnin, Sochineniya, xxiii, 18-19 ; the complaint w'as afterwards made that 
this L^rkference had taken place in complete detachment irom Narkomfin and 
"in an atmosphere of local interests, local needs, local taxes, local budgets ” 
{Trudy VseroSsiiskogo S^'ezda Zaveduyushchikh Finotdelann (1919), p. 4J. 
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was held in Moscow of representatives bf the financial sections 
of local Soviets; at the end of May the first full critical dis- 
cussion of the principles of Soviet financial policy took place af 
the first^All- Russian Congress ofi Councils of National Economy. 
From these debates (full records exist only of the third) a fairly 
clear picture can be extracted of the conflicting trends which were 
beginning to emerge in the light of hard experience, ‘ 

« The official view represented by Gukovsky was broadly speak- 
ing that of the Right, and adhered closely to orthodox principles. 
Gukovsky claimed that, “ so long as we have money in circulation ” 
(the proviso w'as a ritual obeisance to the doctrine of its eventual 
dying away), a gofd backing for the note issue was essential. He 
believed that the function of Narkomfin was to cut down as low as 
possible the estimates submitted to it by the spehding departments 
and then square expenditure with revenue. Gul^ovsky had the 
traditionaUpreferehce of ministers of finance for indirect taxation ; 
this he justified by the argument that, while direct taxation had 
been quite properly advocated by socialists under a capitalist 
regime, its yield and its ability fell off progressively as the capital- 
ists were destroyed. He vigorously attacked thoi levying of “ con- 
•tributions” by local Soviet? both as unsound in itself and as 
constituting an encroachment on the taxing authority of the 
central power.^ Lenin, whose most d^nailed utterance on the 
subject at this time was Iws speech to the Moscow conference in 
May, differed from Gukovsky only in upholding the old party 
preference for direct taxation ; he suggested that income-tax 
should be made universal and levied in monthly instalments — a 
proposal that was certainly cyuite impracticable. He was less 
hostile in principle to ** contributions ** than Gukovsky, but 
admitted that they belonged to t*he period of “ transitional 
power and that the time would come to centralize tax collection. ^ 
The weakness of the official case was the impossibility of drawing 
up any coherent* budget on these — or indeed for the present on 
any other — lines. Al^VTsIK in April 1918 Gukov.<iky estimated 
the expenditure for the first half-year of 'the regime at 
milliards of rubles and gave no estimate at all of revenue. At 

' Gukovsky*s arguments can be studied in his long speech to the first All- 
Russian Congress of Councils of National Economy {Trudy I V^ser^shUkugo 
S**ezda So 7 :etov Narodnngo Khosyaistva (1918), py. 129-143). 

^ C^in, Sochineniya, xxiii, 19-20. 
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the first All-Russian Cohgress of Councils of National Economy 
six weeks later he estimated the expenditure for the first half-year 
it 20-25 milliards and the revefiue at 5 milliards.* But it was 
difficult to regard any of these fijmres as anything but guesses. 

The Left opposition, whose spokesman at the congress was 
Smirnov, saw nothing surprising in the failure to dr?gW^up a 
budget (bourgeois budgets were, after all, a product of years of 
experience) and pothing alarming in a budget deficit, provided the 
expenditure promoted desirable ends. Similarly the depreciation 
of the ruble through the lavish use of the printing press gave no 
cause for regret, since, “ when the full triumph of socialism, occurs, 
the ruble will be worth nothing and we shall* have moneyless 
exchange Neither direct nor indirect taxation could be expected 
to yield minjh in present conditions ; but the system of contribu- 
tions was to be encouraged.- No attempt was made at the congress 
to answer Smirnov : this radical doctrine was cither not understood 
or treated as too fantastic to disserve serious consideration. Sokol- 
nikov, who made the main report on financial policy, occupied 
what was in some respects an intermediate position. He insisted 
on the importance^of gold in foreij^n transactions, but thought the 
limitation of the note issue at home l^y the recyiiremcnt of a gold 
backing was neither necessary nor practicable The dangers of an 
excessive currency circulation could be removed by maintaining 
fixed prices : “ Wc need not aim at lowering the prices of goods, 
but we must aim al keeping these prices everywhere stable 
Sokolnikov did not,* however, reject taxation ; on the contrary, 
he argued that without direct taxation of the peasants “ Russia 
cannot exist and “ the Soviet ponder cannot conduct the econ- 
omy As regards the absence (jf a budget, he observed con- 
solingly that France' still had*no budget for 1918.^ The congress 
itself refrained from any pronouncement on these apparently 

* Trudy I Vsetosdiskogo S''rzd(i Soretov Narodnogo h^iozyaistva (191S), 
p. 140; elsewhere 0‘t/c/. p. 133) (lukovsky stated that demands from depart- 
ments had amounted to 24 milliards and had been cu* down to 14 milliards, but 
these fij^urcs were evidently incomplete. A budget for the first half of 1918 was 
approved by Sovnarkom oi.* July ii, 1918 {Sobranie Vzakonenii^ lOiy-igiS^ 
No. 50, art. 579) ; according to the official figures, expenditure in this period 
amounteci to 17*0 milliards of rubles, revenue to 2*8 milliards (G. Y. Sokolnikov, 
etc., Sftv^t Policy in Public Finance (Stanford, 1931), p. 126. 

* Trudy 1 Vserossiiskogo ^”ezda Sm'etov Narodnogo Khozyaistva (1918), 

pp. 147-149. * Ibid. pp. 116-128, 173. 
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insoluble problems. Its sole contribution, which occurred inci- 
dentally in the course of its resolution on trade and exchange, 
showed how little financial realism had yet penetrated the counsels 
of the directors of Soviet econon\ic policy : it demanded “ increased 
taxation, direct and indirect, increased use of cheques, and a most 
decisijVCii curtailment of the policy of currency emissions The 
civil war broke with the financial and fiscal policies of the Soviet 
Government still in the main indeterminate and unformYilated. 

' Trudy I Vserossiiskogo S’'ezda Sovetov Narodnogo Khozyaistva (iqi8), 
p. 4S3. 



CHAPTER 17 

WAR COMMUNISM 


(^i) Agriculture 

T he iiuiuKuration of “war communism “ in agriculture 
coincided with the final polijtical break with the Left SRs, 
who had rernained in VTsIK and in the Soviets after the 
resignation Af the Left SR members of the government in March 
1918. The Iasi occasion on which Bolsheviks and Left SRs sat 
side by side on terms of formal partnership was the second sitting 
of the fifth \I 1 Russian Congress of Soviets on July 5, 1918 (the 
eve of the assas::>ination of Mirbach) ; and the sitting was appro- 
priately occupied by an acrimonious debate on agricultural policy, 
in the course of which Spiridonofa declared herself “ the bitter 
opponent of the Bolshevik party The pdlicy of the Soviet 
CJovernment was open to attack from the Left SRs on three counts. 
The Bolshevik workers’* detachments,^ as a Left •SR speaker 
declared, were conducting “ little short of war declared by the 
town on the country/’ ; ^ and SRs had always been the traditional 
defenders of the country ijgainst the town. The committees of 
poor peasants \ver6 an attempt by tjie Bolsheviks to supplant the 
authoritv of the land committees, in most of which SRs still had 
a predominant voice, the disfinctidn reflecting the fact that most 
well-to-do peasants Jiad retained their allegiance to the SRs, 
whether Right or Left, whereast the poor and less politically 
conscious peasants, if not already won over by the Bolsheviks, were 
at least amenabl^'to Bolshevik wooing. Finally, the encourage- 
ment given by the government — however ineftective at this 
*lime - to the creation t>f large-scale farms on confiscated estates 
ran directly counter both to the SR policy of distribution to the 
pcasam^ and to the SR ban on the employment of wage labour on 

‘ Pyatyi Vseros^iiskii S'^ezd Sovvtox' (igiS), p. 55. * Ibid. p. 75. 

H7 * 
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the land ; complaints were heard at the (ingress that estates were 
being kept undivided in regions where the peasants were hungry 
for land^, and that workers were iDeing hired to cultivate them in 
defiance of true socialist principles.* A recent decree nationalizing 
the forest9i'’and placing them under the management of a central 
forestfsdministration — the first attempt at direct state administra- 
tion of natural resources — came in for a similar attack.^ 

The outlawing of the Left SRs as the resi^lt of Mirbach’s 
murder removed all opposition at the centre to a purely Bolshevik 
policy for agriculture. The rapidly spreading emergency of the 
civil war made the collection of grain from the peasants for the 
towns and for the army a matter of life and death ; on the other 
hand it made the provision of clothing and other consumer goods 
to the peasant stiU more difficult, since the ariby no\y claimed all 
available supplies. Thus there w'as no alternative hut to intensify 
the method of requisition through the machinery of w'orkers’ 
detachments and committees of the poor. No less than three 
decrees of the first week in August 1918 dealt with the work of 
these detachments. The first authorized trade unions, factory 
comrrrlttees and town and coui\ty Soviets to organize food detach- 
ments of** worker.^ and poorest peasants to visit grain-producing 
provinces ** to obtain grain at fixed prices or requisition it from 
kulaks *\ Half the grain obtained was assigned to the organization 
or organizations wffiich sent out the detachment ; the other half 
was to be handed over to Narkomprod for general distribution. 
The second decree instructed provincial find county Soviets, 
committees of poor peasants and trade unions ,to organize similar 
detachments where necessarj to get in the harvest. A third 
decree dealt in detail with fhe organization and composition 
of these detachments wffiich were to consist of “• not less than 25 
workers and poor peasants of unimpeachable honesty and devoted 
to the revolution So that no stone might be left unturned, the 

* Pyatyi Vserossiiskii S^ezd Sovetov (1918), pp. 56-57*; (juutations from SR 
journals of the period are in Izvcstiya Akadcmii Nauk .1 Scriya Istorii i 

vi (1949), No. 3, pp. 235-236. Opposition *co hired labour had aluays 
been a plank in the SR platform ; Lenin had lon^, a^o argued that “ the chief 
sign and indicator of capitalism in agriculture is hired labour " {Sochingfuya, 
xvii, 644). 

* Sobranie Uzakoneniif igiy-iyrS, No. 42, art. 522 ; Pyatyi Vieroisiiskii 

S**ezd Sovetov (1918), p. 56. • 

* Sobranie Uzakonenii, No, 57, arts. 633, 635 ; No. 62, att. 677. 
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same week produced yA another decree on the “ obligatory ex- 
change of goods This provided that in the grain-producing 
•provinces cooperatives and other organizations concerned with 
the distribution of goods shou^i not be allowed, under strict 
penalties, to release goods to any district or villaget except on 
payment of a\ least 85 per cent of the value in agricultural prq^uce.' 

• The realities that lay behind these decrees are difficult to 
assess. Tsyurupa, the People’s Commissar for Agriculture, 
speaking at the hfth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, declared that 
all ordinaVy means of obtaining the grain were tried and that, 
“ only when nothing is got, only then are the detachments sent 
in As regards rumours that, “ as soon as the detachments reach 
the country, they begin to break out and get drunk ”, such things 
occurred, but every precaution, including the mpst careful recruit- 
ment, was takep to prevent them. 

We do not regard these detachments [continued T^syurupa] 
merely as a military force ; *we see in these detachments people 
who go into the country armed, it is true, but at the same time 
as agitators who will conduct propaganda in the country, who 
will carry our ideas into the country.^ 

'Phe peasants, when they dared, resisted the sefeure of their grain. 
Sometimes resistance was serious, and it came to real fighting ; 
and such cases, though exceptional, wxrp probably nM very rare.^ 
Nor is it easy to estimate the niimber of detachments or the extent 
of their activities. , According to a speaker at the second All- 
Russian Congress of Tradc*l'nions in January 1919 the Petrograd 
Soviet had up to that time sent 01^ 189 detachments amounting 
to 7200 men, and the Moscow Soviet about the saipe number.^ 
By this time the collection had Been extended from grain and 
fodder, sugar an 3 pcHatoes, to meat, fish and all forms of animal 
and vegetabit fats, including htjmp-seed, sunflower-seed and 

* Ibid. No. 5S, art. 63 S. 

* Pyatyi ] 'stntssi!iddf S'^ezd Sinrlox' (igiS), pp. 1^3-144. 

^ A British observer vis^tmp a Stroup of viUatres in the Volga region two years 
•later was told of one village in the neighbourhood where a disturbance had 
occurred and many peasants lost their lives at this time {Ihilidi Labour 
Dele»iiti»n to Russia : Report (ig2o), p. 132). 

* Uiojroi Vscrossiishii S'^ezd Professionarnykh Soy'uzov (1.^21), i (Pleniiiny), 
170 ; another delegate gave a fiKure of 30,000 for ail detachments sent out by 
workers’ organizations {ibid, if 174). 
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linseed oil.* Lenin offered the only possible excuse for such 
measures at the moment when they were finally abandoned : 

Tlie peculiarity of war communism consisted in the fact that 
we really took from the peasants all their surpluses, and some- 
times even what was not surplus, but part of what v'as necessary 
to feeti the peasant, took it to cover the costs of the army and to 
maintain the workers. We took it for the most part on credit, 
for paper money. Otherwise we could not bcaf the landowners 
and capitalists in a ravaged small-peasant country.- 

These were desperate expedients. From the point of view of 
socialist theory the criterion of need may have seemed natural and 
proper : the peasant was required to deliver everything in excess 
of his own and his family’s needs. From the point of view of 
practice it was fatal. Naked requisition from kulaks of 

arbitrarily determined surpluses provoked the two traditional 
replies of** the peasant : the short-term reply of concealment of 
stocks and the long-term reply of refusal to sow more land than 
was necessary to feed his own family. 

The Soviet leaders were well alive to these dangers. On 
October 30, 1918, the new experiment of a tax in kind was intro- 
duced for the first Vime. It Was apparently not a substitute for the 
collections, but a supplement to them, though anyone who had 
delivered all* his grain surpluses before the tax was announced was 
declared exempt. The tax was to be assessed by a complicated 
calculation in which the amount of land and Jivc-stock owned by 
the taxpayer was taken into account* as well as the number of 
persons supported by him.^ What was proposed was no longer a 
simple taking of surpluses, but the taking of fixed amounts, 
assessed on supposed capacity to p-iy. But this was one of the 
many decrees of the period which were never carried into effect.^ 
In January 1919 another new iprinciple was brought into action. 
A decree of Sovnarkom, supplemented by a detailed instruction of 
Narkomprod, fixed tl\e total grain and fodder requirements of the 
central government and “ apportioned ” u them for requisition 
between the producing provinces : the pro/inces were to apportion 

* Sohrcinie Uzakonenii, No. i, art, 13. 

^ I^*nin, Sochinefiiytt, xxvi, 332. ^ * 

* Sobranie Uznkonemt, No, 82, ar^ 864 ; No. 91-92, art. 928. 

^ Sqp p. 249 below. 
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between counties, the counties between rural districts, and the 
districts divided their quota among villages or individual peasants.* 
The advantage of this system waj>to relieve the central authorities 
of the onerous task of tax-gatheriqg ; and it restored the principle 
of collective responsibility which had applied to th« agrarian 
taxation of *thc Tsarist government. But these couistsmtly 
chiinging expedients merely illustrate the insuperable nature of 
the difliculty which confronted the Soviet Government. The 
needs of the Red Army and the urban population could not be 
met in a * devastated, mutilated and disorganized country by 
anything short of the total surplus of agricultural production. Yet 
industr>^ was incapable of producing the equivaltnt in manufac- 
tured goods to set the ordinary processes of exchange in motion ; 
and, if the attempt were persisted in to seize the surpluses by 
force, stocks v^ould be concealed and sowings shrink to the 
dimensions of the peasants’ own requirements. ' The visis was 
somehow surmounted ; the array was supplied and the towns saved 
from starvatiem, though not from hunger. As the machinery of 
collection gradually improved and the areas where civil war had 
raged were brought back under the control of Moscow, collections 
of grain increased. ^ But during the p<jriod of w;ar communism, it 
may fairly be said that the peasants’ grain either found its surrep- 
titious way on to the fret; market or was forcibly seized by the 
agents of the govenunent. Even those peasants who had fought 
on the side of the Solict Government against the worse evil of a 
“ white ” resloratiomcontinued to wage the battle of the grain. 


The turn towards the poor peasants in the sumraer of 1918 

had been linked iy Soviet poliiy with that other fundamental aim, 

the development of large-scale agriculture. It had involved a final 
* 

* Sohtijnic Uzcikoncmi, 1919, No. i, arts. lo, ii. ^ 

^ Ortki.i] liguiTs of Narkomprod ^jave the total collections for these years 
(in ntilliiins of ^JiuliJ) as follows: 1917-1018 — 4/'*S ; igitS-ign)- 107*9; 
1919-1920 — 212-5; I920f]92i — 283-0 {Pyat' Let Vlusti Sovetox' (1922), 

377)- 'rhese figures arc n^t of great value, partly because accurate statistics 
were harilly kept in these early years, partly bccAisc the area concerned is not 
constant:* in 1918-1919 the Volga basin was included for the first time, m 
1919- K, 2^ the Ukraine, Transcaucasia and central Asia. The same figures arc 
repeated with slight variations in G, Y. Sokol nikov, etc., Soxiet Policy in Public 
h'imiHce (.Stanford, 1931), p. 9 ^. 
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break with the Left SRs, irreconcilabW opponents of this aim ; 
and the poor peasants were the only peasant group who could be 
regarded as indifferent to peasant ownership and potentially 
favourable to collective cultivation.^ These collective establish- 
ments weP2 of several types. The original Soviet farms (Sovkhozy) 
— thf giodel farms of Lenin’s April theses and sevcfral later pro- 
nouncements — were for the most part formed from estates 
growing special crops for which technical skill or special organiza- 
tion were required, such as sugar-beet or flax.- There were 
agricultural communes in which peasants united to cultivate 
undistributed land, sharing the labour and the proceeds in com- 
mon ; these serm to have represented the strairt of primitive 
communism in the Russian peasantry.^ Finally there were 
agricultural artels, in which the communal element was confined 
to marketing and did not extend to production. J.enin probably 
took all these forms of collective agriculture into account when he 
admitted in the autumn of 1918 that there were still only “ some 
hundreds of state-supported agricultural communes and Soviet 
farms By this time the rough-and-ready distribution of 
agricultural land in the areas under Soviet control was virtually 
complete. The best land, ^ther than the limited areas devoted to 

* In the following year, when official policy had begun to favour the middle 
peasants, it was claimed that they were more inclined to favour collectives than 
the poor peasfants who “ will not abandon petty agriculture ” (Bukharin i 
Preobrazhensky, Azbuka Komiuunizma (1919), ch. xiii. § 114) ; in fact, poor and 
middle peasants clung with the same tenacity to the old forms of land tenure. 

* In May 1918 all land, other than peasant holdln'js, which had Iiecn sown 

with beet in any year since 1914, was assignoi to an " inalienable land fund of 
the nationalized sugar factories ” {Sobtanic Uzakonenv, No. 34, 

art. 457); by decree of July 13,' 1918, the administration of this land was 
entrusted to the Chief Sugar Committee (Glavsakhar) of V'esenUha {Proiz- 
vodstvOt Uchet i Raspredelenie Prodnktov I^irodno^o Khozyaistva (n.d.), p. i6). 
In October 1918 Narkomzem was authorized to take over model farms, “ tech- 
nical ” farms, and *' former large estates with specialized economies *' {Sobranie 
Vzakonenii, No. 72, art. *^87). * 

^ In February; 1919 Narkomzem issued a ** model statute ” for agricultural 
communes which breathed the pure spirit of primitive cuinmunism : “ He who 
W'ishes to enter a commifae renounces in its favour all jlorsona* ownership of 
money, the means of production, cattle and, in general, of all property required 
for the conduct of a communist economy. . . . Kifvry member of the commune 
must give all his strength and all his capacities to the service of the commune. . . . 
The commune takes from every member according to his strength and capacities, 
and gives to him according to hi.s real needs ** {Nnrnuil'nyi Ustuv S^f\kokhoz^ 
yaistvennykh ProizvoditeV nykh Kommun (1919), pp. 4-5). 

^ J.fCnin, Sochineniydf xxiii, 403. 
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beet, flax and other speciJil forms of cultivation, had found its way 
into peasant ownership ; what was left over for collectivist experi- 
ments was likely to be the worst and most difficult to work. As a 
Bolshevik commentator afterward^ wrote : ' 

The vast majority of landowners’ land had beerf subjected 
to partition, and there was reason to fear the disappeawnce of 
ferge-scale production in agriculture. Apart from this the 
danger existed of a great strengthening of the ideals of petty 
ownership.* 

Heroic measures were required. On July 4, 1918, Sovnarkom 
voted 10 million rubles for the encouragement of agricultural 
communes.^ On November 2, 1918, a fund of a milliard rubles 
was set aside for advances to agricultural communes and workers’ 
associations, ^village* communities or groups, on the condition of a 
‘‘ transition from individual to common cultivation and harvesting 
of the soil In the following month Lenin made a*long and 
important speech to what was^described as “ the first all-Russian 
congress ot land sections, committees of poor peasants and 
agricultural communes His theme was the coming of socialism 
to the countryside? and it was his first major pronouncement on 
the socialization of agriculture. He .diew on, one of his broad 
historical perspectives. By the united effort of the peasantry as a 
whole, “ the power of thc^flandowners has been reallv swxpt aw^ay 
and finally annihilated But if the revolution in the Russian 
countryside stopped there, it would stop where the revolutions of 
1789 and 1848 had Stopped in the west : 

It has not yet touched the ^ stronger, the more modern 
enemy of all toilers — capital. It therefore threatens to end as 
abruptly as the majority of i;evoh:tions in western Europe, where 
a temporary aHiance of town w’orkers and the whole peasantry 
was successful in sweeping away the monarchy, in sw^eeping 
away the remnants of mediaevalism, in sweeping the land more 
or less clean of landowners’ property and landt)w'ncrs’ power, 
but never sucoeeded in uprooting the very foundations of the 
powder of capital. 

* \\ P. Mib^tin, Istoriya Ekononiifheskogo RAzvitiya SSSR (2nd ed., 1929), 
pp. 171-172. 

^ '1^^ decision is recorded in a note to l.enin, Selected liWAr (n.d.), ' in, 
409 ; the orif^inal source has not been traced. 

* Sobranie Uznkonvniif igiy-igiS, No. 81, art. 856. 
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The committees of poor peasants had p6rformed the function of 
splitting the peasantry : “ the country has ceased to be united 
This achievement had ‘‘ transferred our revolution on to thosfc 
socialist Tails on which the worjs:ing class of the towns wanted to 
place it firmly and decisively in October What was now 
needed — Lenin reiterated it over and over again ^ — was “ the 
transition from small individual peasant farms to the socialiaied 
wwking of the land He made no attempt to disguise the mag- 
nitude of the task : 

We know well that such great revolutions in the life of tens 
of millions of people, affecting the deepest foundations of living 
and being, as f: transition from small individual peasant cultiva- 
tion to the common working of the land, can be brought about 
only by prolonged w^ork, can be realized cwiily when necessity 
compels people to reshape their life. 

The war >iad created this necessity by the devastation it had left 
behind it. At the same time it hdrd brought into existence, and 
into the consciousness of the people, those “ wonders of tech- 
nique ” which could transform agricultural production. The 
congress passed a resolution declaring that the chief aim of agrarian 
policy must be “the consistent and unsw'erving pursuit of the 
organization of agricultural communes, Soviet communist farms 
and the socialized working of the land 

For some wrecks the campaign \vas in full swing. It w^as 
ventilated at the second All-Russian Congress of IVade Unions 
in January 1919, w^here an official spokesman voiced the view 
that “ the question of feeding the towns can be solved only by the 
creation of large units of production in the country It cul- 
minated in a long decree issued by VTsIK on February 14, 1919, 
the first major piece of legislation "^on agrarian,.policy since the 
“ socialization ” decree issued in conjunction with the Left SRs 
just over a year earlier. ITe new decree boldly proclaimed “ the 
transition from* individual to collective forms of the utilization of 
land declared that*^‘ all forms of individual utilization of land 
could be regarded as transitory and obsolete*'”, and described as its 
fundamental purpose “ the creation of a single productive economy 
to furnish the Soviet republic with the largest quantity of ec1:momic 

* Lenin, Sochinetnya, xxiii, 420-429, 588, note 135. 

* N . . . sky, Vtoroi Vserosimkii S^'ezd Prufsoyuzuv (1919), p. 85. 
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goods with the lowest expenditure of the people’s labour 
Its 138 clauses included elaborate provisions for the constitution, 
‘{)rerogatives and obligations of Soviet farms and agj^icultural 
communes. The Soviet farms, ^which might be managed by a 
single administrator or by a working committee, wA'e directly 
responsible to the provincial or local Soviet and through it to 
the appropriate department of Narkomzem : the organization 
was closely an^jlogous to that of nationalized factories under 
Vesenkha. Agricultural communes, being “ voluntary unions 
of workers ”, enjoyed a wider autonomy, though they remained 
ultimately responsible to the local land section and to Narkomzem.^ 

Another experiment in this field arose frofn an attempt at 
organized self-help on the part cff the urban workers. By the 
end of 1918^ food fonditions in the cities created a danger of the 
complete disinjtegration of the proletariat through the return of 
the workers to the villages from which most of them ha A origin ally 
come. A decree of Deccmb<?r 1918 had recognized the right of 
trade unions and workers’ organizations to store and transport 
for the use of their members all foodstuffs other than grain and 
flour — exception;^ which were soon to be disregarded.^ Frftm the 
collective acquisition of foodstuffs it wjis only a s^ort step to collect- 
ive cultivation; and in the winter of 1918-1919 thi.s step was 
taken, apparently through the ingenuity and enterprise of Vesen- 
kha. On FehruaiV 15, 1919, immediertely after the decree on 
Soviet farms, a decree was issued authorizing industrial enter- 
prises, or groups of industrial enterprises, city Soviets, trade unions 
and cooperatives \o acquire land and organize Soviet tarms for 
the supply of their needs. ' More than glovki and centres were 
reported to have acquired in all sopic So,ooo desyatins of land on 
behalf of factories controlled them.^ It was evidenily contem- 
plated that local labour on tlicsc industrial Sovkhozy should be 
supplemented from time to time by teams of workers from the 

> Sr.hnfue Czahtyrnii, No. 4, .irt. 44. 

Stihnviic iQiy No. yi-g2. aif. <>27. 

' Snhf^nic Uztthmaiiiy No. g, art. 87: a later decree attempted to 

restrict the t.eheme to larKi^orj^anizations controlling groups of Soviet farms, 
though “ lemporarilv. as an exception " individuaf famis could still bo “ assigned ” 
to indiviriual factoues {ihid. No. 24, art. 277), 

^ (loda Diktatwy Prolctnriata (n.d. f? 1919b, pp. 47-50: the enthusi- 
astic writer even describes a project for building sanatoria for workers on the 
farms thus acqtjircd. 
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factories themselves : the return of thfe factory worker to his 
village for the harvest had been a common phenomenon in Russian 
industry. The scheme was an evasion of the principles of rationing 
and orderly distribution (thoughfthe decree provided that amounts 
of food in excess of the ration should not be distributed, but should 
be handed over to Narkomprod). But it met a pressing need, and 
provided a minor illustration of the cardinal fact that the adequate 
feeding of the towns was ultimately incompatible, with a system of 
small-scale peasant agriculture. 

The place occupied by collective farms in the official pro- 
paganda of the time seems to have been quite out of proportion to 
the results achieved. The most detailed available statistics for 
European Russia, not including the Ukraine, show 3100 Soviet 
farms in 1918, 3500 in 1919 and 4400 in igzd. But this modest 
increase was more than accounted for by a rapid ris^ in the number 
of farms assigned to factories, which in 1920 accounted for 
nearly half the total of Soviet farms, so that the number of farms 
directly cultivated by public authority may actually have declined. 
Most of the Soviet farms of this period were quite small and present 
no analogy to the giant Sovkhozy of a later decade : in 1920 it was 
estimated that mofe than 80 per cent of them had an area of less 
than 200 desyatins. The general quality of the land was not high 
and less than half of it was under the plough. It was reported that 
in February 1919 only 35 Sovkhozy with a total area of 12,000 
desyatins (these would have been among the larger farms) were 
under thedirectadministration of Narkomzem"^, the rest were under 
local Soviets and “ dragged out a miserable existence In the 
middle of 1919 there was 2106 agricultural communes ; thereafter 
the number gradually decline^! with a waning of the enthusiasm 
which had favoured this form of communal enterprise. Agricultural 
artels, on the other hand, rose from 1900 in 1919 to 3800 in 1920, 
and thereafter increased still more rapidly ; but this form of agri- 
cultural cooperition did not provide for collective cultivation.* 

These figures plainly reveal the lack of hny spontaneous 
support among the peasants for the large unit of production in 

* The statistics in the above paragraph are taken from O ZemUt i (1021), 
30-40, a publication of Narkomzem ; OU'het Narudnoqo Komissariata ZhnUdeliya 
IX Vserossitskomu S''ezdu Sovetov (1921), pp. 106-107, and V. P. 'Milyutin, 
Jstoriya Ekonomicheskogo Razvitiya SSSR (2nd,;;d., 1929), p. 17 1, give even 
lower figures for Sovkhozy in 1918 and 1919. 
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agriculture, and represent a total defeat for Bolshevik policy. 
The drive for large-scale agriculture came exclusively from the 
{owns and from official quarter^. The arguments in its favour, 
whether from the standpoint of theoretical socialism or of prac- 
tical efficiency, were irrefutable. The decrees carefully provided 
that the land available for the creation of these units* i^iould 
be* confined to undistributed large estates and other waste or 
occupied land. .But such intrusions could scarcely fail to excite 
the jealousies of a traditionally land-hungry peasantry. Nor is it 
difficult to imagine the feelings of some of those called on to sacri- 
fice their dreams of becbming small peasant proprietors and to 
work as “ rural proletarians ” on Soviet or othei^collcctive farms, 
particularly at a time when material conditions could bring little 
or no mitiga|ion of past hardships. “ The peasant thinks : If this 
is a big estate, f^then I am once more a hired labourer.*’ * When 
Lenin in March 1919 addressed a congress, which «had been 
summoned to found a trade union of agricultural workers of the 
Petrograd province, on the advantages of collective cultivation, 
he was heckled on an article in the decree of February 14, which 
forbade workers on Soviet farms t^ keep their own animals? birds 
or vegetable plots ; Lenin a little reluctantly admitted that it was 
sometimes necessary to make exceptions, and that it might be 
possible, after discussion^ to grant the Petrograd province an 
exemption from this provision “ for some short period The 
peasant was, as always, inarticulate. But the civil war dwarfed 
every other issue, and peasant opposition and obstruction effect- 
ively blocked any tJXtension of Soviet and other collective farms. 
The Soviet Government could not entertain any policy which, 
however desirable on a long view, threatened a further immediate 
reduction in the <^orthcoming*harvest. 

But by this time another radical change had occurred in Soviet 
agrarian policy. The creation of the committees of poor peasants 
in June 1918 had .been mainly a political gesture designed to split 
the peasantry^ 't'hey had fulfilled one prdttical function — that 
•of providing informers.^ Before they were brought into existence, 
officials or workers strange to the distric^ had no means of locating 
hidden ’supplies of grain or of estimating what store a particular 
kulak might be expected to possess, so that many “ mistakes ” of 
* Lenin, Sochineniya, xxiv, 167-168. * Ibid, xxiv, 42-44. 
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assessment were made.^ The poor peasants of the locality could 
be relied on to denounce kulak irregularities or evasions, and the 
resulting resentments and animosities would fan the flame of clasi 
warfare m the countryside. Noije the less, the institution failed to 
work. New that the land had been distributed, the “ poor 
peasapt^ — in the sense of peasants who had nothfng to lose — 
proved less numerous than the Bolsheviks had supposed. The 
committees, where they were effective, seem to have bten led by 
ardent Bolsheviks who were not always experienced in rural work 
and quickly clashed with the local Soviets, still at this time often of 
predominantly non-party composition.* A struggle for power 
ensued in whiefrit became clear that there was no' room, in the 
local administration of rural affairs, both for the committees and 
for the Soviets.-^ A congress of committees poor peasants of 
the Petrograd region held in Petrograd at the beginning of Nov'^em- 
ber 1918 rwas prepared to draw the logical conclusion : most of 
the delegates came to demand the# transfer of all political power 
from the Soviets to the committees. This was, however, too much 
for the authorities. VTsIK intervened; and the congress was 
induced to adopt unanimously a resolution of ;/cry different con- 
tent, The resolution carpfully mingled praise with implied 
censure. The committees had fought their fight against the kulakSy 
but in carrying out this task “ were inevitably obliged to go beyond 
the limits of the decree of June ii ” : thus “ a dual power was 
created in the countryside leading to fruitless dispersal of energy 
and confusion in relations The “ dictatorship of the workers 
and the poorest peasants ” could b*e embodied only in “ the 
supreme organs of Soviet potver from highest to lowest ” ; and 
the functiorbof the committees must be to “ take the most active 
part in the transformation of rural district and village Soviets, 
converting them on the model of town Soviets into j^cnuinc organs 
of Soviet power and communivsl construction A week later this 
resolution was* submitted by Zinoviev, who had directed the 
Petrograd congress, tfj the sixth All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
in a rambling and rather awkward speech* and approved unani- 

* Pyatyi Vserosniskii S^'ezH Sovetov (1918), p. 143 

* The clash was not wholly unpremeditated on either side ; an SR spokesman 
in VTsIK had described the institution of the coniinittces as a plan “ntcVwuKC a 
war of extermination on the Soviets of Peasants’ l^eputics " (Protokoly Zasedanii 
VTsIK, 4*^ Sozyva (1920), p. 403). 
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mously without discussion.' In effect the committees of poor 
peasants lost their independent status, and were relegated to the 
i^le of ginger groups within the* local Soviets. A decree issued 
by VTsIK on December 2, in pursuance of the congress 

decision, declared that, in view of the conditions of “ duel power ” 
which had gfown up in the countryside, re-elections tc\ pillage 
Soviets had become urgently necessary ; that the committees of 
poor peasants sjiould play an active part in organizing these 
elections ; but that the re-elected Soviets should then remain 
“ the only^organs of power and the committees be disbanded.^ 
Lenin’s subsequent account of the matter at the next party congress 
was that the committees had “ so well established themselves that 
we found it possible to replace them by the properly elected 
Soviets, i.e. to reefj-ganize the local Soviets in such a way as to 
become organs pf class rule, organs of the proletarian power in the 
countiysidc This was an idealized picture. The abolition of 
the committees was a timely recognition of failure — a retreat from 
an untenable position. But the decision was not one of principle, 
and did not prevent a repetition of the same experiment elsewhere. 
Karly in 1919, when Soviet power wms re-established ki the 
Ukraine after the Cierman collapse, cpmmittcqf; of poor peasants 
w'crc set up there at the very moment when they were going out 
of cxi.stcnce in the territory of the RSFSR.^ 


The decision to disband the committees of poor peasants was 
closely bound up with the dfsire to win over the “ middle peasant ” 

* For the PetroHiiui eonpress see Zino\' 1 ev’s account in Shestoi Vn rossiiskn 
Chrczvychamyi S"eztl Sovetnr (1918), p. 89, and Lenin, Sochitiemydy xxiii, 254, 
567-568, note 66 ; ft^r the procei^dim;s the sixth All-Kussian Congress 
Shestoi I'serossiishii Cfn ezT^ychainyi Soretov (1918), pp. 86-93 '• resolu- 

tion is also in S^'ezdy Sovetov RSFSR v Posianorlemyakh (i939h pp. 1 20-121. 
4'he day before the submission of the Pe*troqrad resolution to the All-Russian 
C^^npress of .Soviets, Lenin iivldre.ssed a congress of committee's of poor peasants 
of the Ahiscovv reqioji to which he described the effect of the propi'Msals as 
follows : “ We s}i‘.dl^'use the committees of poor pe^fcants with the Soviets, we 
shall arrange it so that tlu» committees become Soviets ” (Lenin, Sochineniyrj, 
*xxiii, 283) ; the Moscow cc«ipress seems to hav’e given less trouble than its 
Petrograd counterpart. 

^ Sobfanie Vzakonenii, iQTy-iQiS, No, 86, art. 901. 

Lenin, Snehitiemya, x\iv, 162. 

^ Differentiation between prosperous ktdaks anu hungry landless peasants 
was more extrefnc in the Ukraine, especially since the Stolypin rcfoim, than in 
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to support the Soviet power. It had bec^^me customary in Russia 
some time before the revolution to distinguish between not two, 
but three, grades of peasants — tSie well-to-do peasants, who gre^fr 
for the market as well as for theif own use, employing hired labour 
and selling their surplus production {kulaks\ the poor peasants, 
landless or possessing too little land to maintain th'emselves and 
their families and compelled to hire out their labour to others in 
order to live (“ poor peasants ** or batraks), and an intermediate 
category of peasants who could maintain themselves and their 
families, but did not habitually employ hired labour or have 
surpluses to sell (the “ middle peasants ”). Such a classification 
w'as necessarily vague, and statistics relating to it uncertain. But 
it was commonly assumed that the kulaks formed less than lo per 
cent of the peasantry, that the “ poor peasaAts ” accounted for 
some 40 per cent and that the remaining 50 per cer^t were “ middle 
peasants V.* The middle peasants corresponded to what were 
generally known as small peasarVis in western Europe. The 
Russian poor peasants ” were in western terminology primarily 
agricultural labourers; but some of them owned small plots of 
land v/hich, though inadequate for the support of their families, 

Great Russia. Lenin '.old a Briti?>h observer at this time that the civil war was 
“ likely to be more bitter in the Ukraine than elsewhere, because there the 
instinct of property has been further developed ip the peasantry and the minority 
and majority v.ill be more equal (A. Ransome, Six Weeks in Russia in iQig 
(1919), p. 1 51) ; he made the same point a^ain two j^ears later (Lenin, Sochi- 
neniya, xxvi, 305). The device.of the committees of poor peasants seemed there- 
fore particularly fitted to the Ukraine. This did not,' however, prevent errors in 
agrarian policy. According to the official parfc/ historian, the mistakes made in 
the RSFSR were repeated in the Ukraine in the spring of 1919. Here too there 
was the same attempt at a mechaflical planting of Sovkhozy and communes, 
with industry i/i ruins, without the slightest technical prereciuisitcs (not to speak 
of political preparation), and without' taking»’nto account the needs of the middle 
peasant**; the third party congress in Kharkov ir) Mi/*ch 1919 obstinately 
continued to demand “ a transition from one-man economy to collective 
economy ’* (N. N. Popov, Ocher k Istorii Kommunisticheskoi Partii {BoV shevikov) 
Ukrainy (5th ed., /933), pp. 181, 185-186). Lenin at the .same moment, at the 
eighth party congress in Moscow, noted cautiously that in the borderlands of 
Russia ’*, including the LfWraine, it might be necessary', as it had been in the 
RSFSR, to change this policy, and that it was a rrlistakc to copy out Kus.sian 
decrees “ uncritically and wholesale . . . for all p» rts of Russia ’* {Sochineniya^ 
xxiv, 125-126). Nevertheless, the Ukrainian committees of poor peasants 
(Komnezamozhi) survived till the introduction of NEP : their activities were 
defended by a delegate at the eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets ki*Deccm- 
ber 1920 (Foj’otoi Vserossiiskii S'*ezd Sovetov (1021), p. 202). 

* V. P. Milyutin, Agrarnaya PoHtika SSSR (2nd ed., 1927), pp. 161 -i6a. 
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technically excluded tJiem from the category of “ landless 
peasants. 

• Lenin had recognized thisf tripartite classification of the 
Russian peasantry at the time of^the October revolution* when he 
declared that the policy of the Soviet regime must be ‘^to help the 
toiling peasant, not to injure the middle peasant, and to ^opstrain 
the rich peasant But this policy remained for the moment in 
abeyance.* The revolution in the countryside was still at its, 
bourgeois stage ; the alliance between Bolsheviks and Left SRs 
was in force; and the main purpose of the winter of 1917-1918 
was to carry out the expropriation of the great landowners for the 
benefit of thd peasantry as a whole. Then, in th% summer of 1918, 
came the split with the Left SRs and the creation of the com- 
mittees of poor peasants to initiate the socialist revolution against 
the kulaks. In. the enthusiasm of the new move not much account 
was taken of the ** middle peasants At the time the njeasure was 
introduced Lenin spoke specifically of the need of “ agreement 
and ** alliance ' with the middle peasants and of “ concessions ** 
to them; ^ and in August 1918 a circular over the signature of 
Lenin and Tsyurypa was sent out to all local authorities, instruct- 
ing them that the Soviet Govcrnmeijt was in^no way opposed to# 
“ peasants of the middle rank, not exploiting w^orkers ”, and that 
the benefits of the decree, of June ii, 1918, should be extended to 
middle as well as to poor peasants. ’ But, so long as tlie committees 
of poor peasants were active and powerful, the tendency to concen- 
trate on the intcrc€ts of the poorest peasants and to assimilate 
middle peasants to kulaks was irresistible. 

It would be misleading to diagnose the change in Soviet 
agrarian policies which followed the disbanding of tl\c committees 
of the poor peasants in the Winter of 1918-1919 either as a move 
towards the Right or as an anticipation of the New Economic 
Policy of 1921. But it meant a certain watering down of the 
extremer applications of war communism, and a return to a 
policy of co^pfomise with what had hitherto been regarded as 

, petty bourgeois cicirifents in the countryside. It w'as the crucial 
moment of the civil war when the Soviet leaders felt the need to 

* Lenin, Sochineniya, xxii, 50. 

* iijW. xxiti, 12S, 173. 

' Izvestiya, August 18, ipiS, quoted in Lenin, Sochineniya, xxiv, 767-768, 
note 61. * • 
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rally all possible allies to their side in the desperate struggle. The 
concession to the middle peasant coincided in time with the abort- 
ive attempt to clip the wings of the Cheka and with the movement^ 
of qualified toleration of Mensljeviks and SRs which began in 
November rgiS and went on through the winter,' as well as with 
a more general appeal to bourgeois intellectuals and ‘“specialists ” 
of all kinds to enter the service of the new regime. Lenin speciftc- 
ally wrote of “ agreement with the middle peasant, with yesterday’s 
Menshevism among the workers and with yesterday’s sabotage 
among officials or among the intelligentsia ” as parts ol a single 
policy.^ These were all treated as doubtful elements of petty 
bourgeois complrocion, always wavering between the bourgeois 
and the proletarian cause and prone to change from side to side.*^ 
The civil war could not have been w^on if there had not been at this 
time some consolidation of these elements behi/id the Soviet 
powder. Bi?it the change also constituted a recognition by the 
Bolshevik leaders that they had under-estimated the increase in 
the numbers and influence of the middle peasantry resulting from 
the agrarian reform. Bolshevik theorists had alw^ays argued that 
the distribution of land in small peasant holdinge must strengthen 
. the forces of petty bourgeois jjapitalism in the countryside. Theory 
had now been verified by practice. The “ poor ” peasants, as 
Lenin afterwards wrote, “ turned into piiddle peasants The 
attempt to implant socialism by shock tactics through the com- 
mittees of poor peasants had failed, and compromise was the order 
of the day. To this extent the change of front w^as a foretaste of 
the far wider operation undertaken in Klarch 1921. 

The appeasement of the n^iddle peasant was an essential and 
important feature of Soviet policy throughout 1919. It was in full 
swung at the time of the eighth party congressjn March 1919. 
Lenin returned to it at the congress no less than three times — in 
his opening speech, in his general report on the work of the 
central committfee and in a separate report “ on work in the 
country ”. It w^as no tonger sufficient to “ neutralize, ” the middle 

’ See Vol. I, pp. 171-172. * Lmin, Sochineniya, xxiii, 295. 

^ Lenin admitted that the hiiddle peasantry will of course vacillate and 
consent to come over to socialism only when it sees a solid and practically con- 
vincing example of the inevitability of making the transition ” (ibid. xxur,"426) ; 
he afterwards described it as ** the kind of class which wavers *’ being ** part 
proprietor, part worker ’* (ibid, xxiv, 164). ♦ jhid. xxvi, 330. 
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peasants ; at the stage of socialist construction which had been 
reached it was necessary to put relations “ on the basis of a firm 
Alliance ”, Lenin twice quoted the conciliatory recommendations 
made by Engels in his last panophlet On the Peasant Question in 
France and Germany against the application of compulsion to the 
small peasailt.^ There could, of course, be no questioi^qf con- 
ciHating kulaks : “ we stood, stand, and shall stand, in a posture of 
direct civil war with the kulaks But it was a serious mistake 
when, “ through the inexperience of Soviet workers **, blows 
intended Tor the kulaks fell on the middle peasants.^ The agrarian 
section of the new party programme approved by the congress, 
after registering the principle of support for fioviet and other 
collective farms and for agricultural cooperatives, passed on to the 
individual peasants Since “ small peasant economy will continue 
to bxist for a^ long time the party must concern itself with 
measures “ directed to raise the productivity of p'easant economy 
Thus all practical assistance must be given to the peasant to im- 
prove his Clops and his land ; more and more industrial workers 
must be drawn into the work of “ socialist construction in the 
countryside ; the opposition of “ the kulaks, the rural* bour- 
geoisie ”, must be resolutely crushj^d ; and^ a final paragraph • 
defined the attitude to the middle peasantry : 

'Fhe party makes it'its task to separate the middle peasantry 
from the kulaks, tp win it over to the side of the working class 
by attentive consideration for its needs, struggling against its 
backwardness by-measures of ideological persuasion, and not at 
all by measures of repression, striving in all cases where its vital 
interests are affected for practical^grcements with it, and making 
concessions to it in the choice of means of carrying out socialist 
transformations. 

By way of reinforcing this conclusion the congress adopted a 
special resofution on the middle peasantry. In virtue of its 
“ comparatively strong economic roots ” and the ^backwardness of 
technical deyeldpment in the Russian cc^untryside, the middle 
, peasantry was likely f6 “ hold its ground for a fairly long time after 
the beginning of the proletarian revolution ” ; Soviet workers 

* pp. 3f;2-393 below ; Lenin had alread”' quoted this passage in a 
discussion of agrarian policy in November 1918 {SoKhineniya, xxiii, 307-309). 

* Ibid, xxi^t 114, 126-12^, 158-171. • 
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must recognize that '' it does not belong to the exploiters, since it 
does not draw profits from the labour of others While therefore 

middle peasants were to be eAcouraged to enter agricultural 
communes and associations of a|l kinds, ** not the smallest com- 
pulsion ” was to be applied for this purpose. All “ arbitrary 
requisjtipns were to be rigorously condemned ; the weight of 
taxation should be made to fall “ wholly on the kulaks ** ; the 
middle peasantry should be taxed “ with extreme nioderation 
only to a degree fully within its powers and not oppressive to it 
No occasion was missed of applying these somewhat difficult 
directions. Sverdlov, who occupied the honourable and repre- 
sentative office of president of VTsIK, had died on the eve of the 
party congress. The succession went to Kalinin, a Petrograd 
worker who was a former peasant — a midefte peasant — from 
the province of Tver and, as Lenin explained, '' stjll keeps up his 
connexion. with the country . . . and visits it every year The 
symbolism of the appointment was* frankly stated : “ We know 
that our chief task in a country of small peasant agriculture is to 
assure the indestructible alliance of the workers and the middle 
peasantry But the course thus confidently advocated through- 
out 1919 proved al,so to hav^^ its drawbacks. The middle peasant 
showed much of the traditional outlook of the kulak ; and, if 
support for the poor peasant had failed to stimulate production, 
support for the middle peasant drove more and more of what was 
produced on to the black, market. Lenin sounded the first note 
of alarm at a conference of party workers in November 1919 : 

The middle peasant produces more food than he needs, and 
thus, having surpluses of grain, becomes an exploiter of the 
hungry worker. This is oyr fundamental task and the fun- 
damental contradiction. 'Fhe peasant as a toil/*r, as a man who 
lives by his owm toil, who has borne the oppression of capitalism, 
such a peasant is on the side of the worker. But the peasant as 
a proprietor, #ivho has his surpluses of grain, is accustomed to 
look on them as his^property which he can freely sell. 

And again : 

By no means all the peasants understand that free trade in 
grain is a state crime. “ I produced the grain, it is my’bandi- 

* VKPiB) V Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 292, 307- 30J). 

* Lenin, Sochineniya, xxiv, 189, 215. 
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work, I have the right to trade it ” — that is how the peasant 
reasons, by habit, in the old way. And we say that this is a state 
crime.* 

The middle peasant took the traditional peasant view o 1 ^ govern- 
mental regulation as an attack by the town on the sacrtd preroga- 
tives of the tountryside. The transfer of support from th^ poor 
to*the middle peasant had once again opened the door to the forces 
of petty Bourgepis peasant capitalism. But for the present there , 
was nothing to be done. The seventh All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets in December 1919 passed a stern resolution commending 
the policy of requisiticms, and demanding that it should be 
extended froAi grain and meat to “ potatoes and,«is required, other 
agricultural products 

Nor did the tfirn from the poor to the middle peasant do 
an3dhing to help the Soviet farms or other forms of large-scale 
cultivation. At the ninth party congress of Alarch 1^19 which 
proclaimed the policy of conciliating the middle peasant Lenin 
touched on one of the sore points of collective agriculture. The 
middle peasant would be won over to the communist society 
“ only . . . when we ease and improve the economic conditions 
of his life But here was the rul> ; , 

If we could tomorrow give 100,000 first-class tractors, 
supply them with bcn'iinc, supply them with mechanics (you 
know well that for the present this is a fantasy), the middle 
peasant would sa)^ : “ I am for the commune (i.e. for com- 
munism) But iji order to do this, it is first necessary to conquer 
the international bourgfoisie, to compel it to give us these 
tractors.^ 

Ixnin did not pursue the syllogism. To build sociali«im in Russia 
was impossible without sociakzed agriculture ; to socialize agricul- 
ture was impossible* without tractors; to obtain tractors was 
impossible wfthout an international proletarian revolution. Mean- 
while, the slogan of the peasants was : “ For Soviot power, for the 

Bolsheviks, dow.n* with the commune jiComplaints began to 

• 

* Ibid, xxiv, 538, 540-5,«4i. 

^ S'*ezdy Sof'ctov v Postanovleniyakh (i939). PP- i4--*44* 

5 l.enin, Sochinemya, xxiv, 170. 

* Ibid, xxiv, 241 ; Lenin reverted to this slogan two years later, when he 
reported it in the form : “ VVe are Bolsheviks, but n'^t comn.unists. We arc for 
the Bolsheviks because they c^rove out the landow'nv,ts, but we arc not for the 
communists because they are against individual holdings ” (ifr/c/. xx\i, 4^6). 
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( 

be heard that the Sovkhozy were nothing more or less than “ a 
restoration of the great estates under the Soviet flag At a 
party conference in November 1^19 on party work in the country 
Lenin admitted the “ mistrust ai^ anger of the peasants against 
the Sovkhcfzy, especially when “ old exploiters ” were engaged as 
managers and technicians, but vigorously defended the practice : 

No, if you yourselves do not know how to organize agricul- 
ture in the new’ way, we must take the old specialists into our 
service ; without this we shall never escape from beggary.^ 

Nevertheless, the seventh All-Russian ^ Congress of Soviets in 
December 1919 \^as the occasion of a thorough-going, attack on the 
Sovkhozy. They were accused of keeping aloof from the local 
Soviets, of attracting specialists by the offer 0/ high salaries and 
of interfering in the divStribution of land. The difectors lived 
luxuriously in the former landowners’ houses ; *in some cases 
evicted landowners had actually been reinstated in the guise of 
directors of Sovkhozy : “ Soviet farms have been turned into 
instruments of counter-revolutionary agitation against the Soviet 
power Lenin in his reply admitted that abuses of this kind 
might have occurred, and couU only argue that the remedy was 
for Sovkhozy to tstablish * ‘ close links both with the peasant 
population and with communist groups The middle peasant 
remained an« impenitent individualist. *VVhen a German delegate 
at the second congress of Comintern in the summer of 1920 
reproached the Soviet Government, through its support of small- 
holders as against large-scale agricultvre, with a “ direct relapse 
into long outworn petty bourgeois ways of thought ” and “ a 
sacrifice of the interests of the proletariat in favour of the peas- 
mtry ”, Lenin tartly replied 'that ” otherwise the small peasant 
will not notice the difference between the formef government and 
the dictatorship of the Soviets and that “ if the proletarian state 
power docs not, ^ct in this way, it will not be able to maintain 
itself Yet this so long as it prevailed^ was an effective 

* Narodnoe Khazyaistvo^ No. 6, IQ19, p. 18. 

* Lenin, Sochineniya, xxiv, 539-540. 

* 7* Vserossiiskii S**ezd Sovetov (1920), pp. 199, 219. 

Lenin, Sochineniya^ xxiv, 622-623. 

* Der Zweite Kongress der KommiinUitischen Internationale ^Hamburf/, 1921), 
p. 318; Lenin, Sochineniya, xxv, 359. For “ a^lvanced capitalist countries ” 
the covgress resolution on the agrarian question recommended the mainten- 
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bar to what Lenin and all Marxists regarded — and, in Russian 
conditions, rightly — as the only way to a more efficient agriculture. 

When, therefore, the civil war at long last petered out in the 
autumn of 1920, and the former territories of the Russian Empire, 
now consolidated under Soviet power, were left to themselves to 
face the uphill task of reconstruction, it was abundantly cl^e^r that 
the revolution, in changing the face of the Russian countryside, 
had solved none of its fundamental problems. Important food- , 
producing areas had been brought back into the Soviet economy 
in time fdr the harvest of 1920.* In Siberia, now opened up by 
the defeat of Kolchak, large stocks were believed to exist from 
previous harvests ; and every kind of compulsory measure was 
decreed in order to extract these from their holders.^ But such 
windfalls, while tirey may have brought some temporary allevia- 
tion* of the itovf chronic food shortages in the cities, did not affect 
the progressive decline in production which was thre;itening to 
bring the whole economy to ta standstill. Agricultural statistics 
of the period vf war communism are in the nature of things 
unreliable. It was impossible with the best will in the world to 
obtain even approximately accurate figures from the countryside ; 
the peasant had every motive for copccaling jjis production and 
his stocks ; ^ and the collation and analysis of such reports as 
were received left much, to be desired. Different figures were 
issued by different authorities, and it was not always clear to what 
areas they purported \o relate. But, with all these reservations, the 
picture of Russian agriculture on the eve of NEP can be drawn in 
broad statistical outlines. 

The agrarian redistribution initiated by the October revolution 
was virtually completed by the end of 1918 in areasv then under 
Soviet control aijd extendca by the summer of 1920 over the 

ance of large-scale agricultural enterprises and the conduct of them on the lines 
of Soviet farms while admitting that in economically backward Russia Soviet 
farms were still “ a comparatively rare exception ” {Konwi^inisticheskii Inter- 
natsional v Dokxmtvntqjth (1933), p. 136). 

* I’he harvest in* the Ukraine must have sulTercffl heavily from tl.e Polish 
invasion in May and Junc^ how far the poor results were attributable to this 
"cause, how far to the drought, and how far to prc\ious devastations, cannot be 
estimated. 

^ Sohhmie Uzakonenit\ 1920^ No. 66, art. 298. 

A^^rding to an estimate in L. Kritsman, Geroiche^kii Period VrLkoi 
Russkoi Revolyutsii (n.d. f? 1924I). pp. 1 31 -133, about one-third of the crucial 
1920 harvest wts concealed b>^ the peasants. 
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whole territory of the Soviet republics. It led to a striking equaliza- 
tion of the size of the unit of production. A table circulated at 
this time classified in percentages the holdings of different sizes 
in 1917, 1919 and 1920 respectively : 



1917 

% 

1919 

/o 

1920 

% 

No arable land 

11-3 

6-6 

5-8 

Arable land up to 4 desyatins 

580 

72-1, 

860 

Arable land from 4 to 8 desyatins 

217 

17-5 

6-5 

Arable land above 8 desyatins 

90 

3-8 



The smallholding worked by the labour of the peasant and his 
family, commonly owning one horse, already typical in 1917, had 
become by 1920 the predominant unit in Russian agriculture. The 
large landowner’s estate had disappeared. The attemgt to recreate 
the large unit in *the form of the Soviet farm or the agricultural 
commune ‘had everywhere encountered stubborn opposition and 
met with trivial success. Among tne ample causes for a decline 
in production in the three years after the October revolution — the 
devastation of the countryside, the loss of man-power, the destruc- 
tion of livestock, the shortage ,pf implements and fertilizers — it 
would be unfair to assign more than a minor place to the lowered 
efficiency of the small as against the large unit. But this was a 
permanent handicap which was destined to outlast the adverse 
factors arising directly out of the >var and thp civil war, and con- 
stituted the basic dilemma of the Soviet ccqnomy. 

The growth of small peasant agriculture at the expense of 
large-scale working had certain specific consequences. In the 
first place, it encouraged a switch-over from the more valuable 
specialized crops to bare subsistence farming. The third All- 
Russian Congress of Councils of National pconomy in January 
1920 took note of a dangerous transition from (technical and 
specialized crops to food crops (reduced sowing of flax, timber, 
oil-seed plants, cotton, etc.), as well as a diminution of livestock 

* L- Kritsman, Geroicheskii Period Velikoi RusskrA Revolyiiisii (n.d. f ? 1924]), 
p. 68 ; another table {ibid. p. 67) shows that, of hoi lings up to 4 desyatins, more 
than half were of less than 2 desyatins. Similar results are obtained from a table 
(ibid. p. 67) showing the number of horses per holding. The percentage of 
holdings without a horse fell from 29 in 1917 to 7*6 in 1920, the pcrceitt&ge with 
one horse rose from 49-2 to 63*6, the percentage with more than two horses fell 
from ijkS to 0*9. 
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farming ’*.* According to the rapporteur on agricultural questions 
at the eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets in December 1920 
the area under cultivation in the Soviet republics had declined 
between 1917 and 1919 by 16 pe« cent : the decline had, however, 
been least in the area under rye (67 per cent) and highest in the 
area under specialized crops (27 per cent for hemp, 32 per cf^nt for 
flaSc, 40 per cent for fodder).^ Secondly, the small peasant holding 
not only produced less, but consumed a higher proportion of what 
it produced, so that the balance that found its way to the towns 
was doubly curtailed ; and, where surpluses existed, the processes 
of collection were rendered infinitely more difficult and hazardous, 
since it was impossible, both materially and morully, to apply to a 
mass of small and “ middle ” peasants the measures of coercion 
which could be used against a few wealthy large-scale cultivators, 
or a*gainst collective units sponsored by the state or by the urban 
proletariat. As Lenin had always foreseen, the distribu<^»on of land 
to the peasants, by reducing thje average size of the unit of produc- 
tion, proved a latal obstacle to that increased flow of food and raw 
materials to the towns which was required to seal the victory of 
the proletarian revolution. The difficulty of building a socialist 
order in a country wdiose economy^ depend<^d on a backward 
peasant agriculture w^as once more plainly shown up. 

But, quite apart from^ll handicaps arising out of the agrarian 
system, the main difficulty in securing supplies of food for the 
towns was the fact that no adequate return could be offered to the 
peasants and that requisition in one form or another was virtually 
the sole legal method of obtaining grain. The Soviet leaders, 
having no practicable alternative to propose, were obstinately slow 
to recognize the hard fact.^ But Ijy the autumn of 1920 peasant 
discontent was toi) widespread to be concealed. From September 


* Rezolyutsii Tret* ego l^serossiiskogo S 'ezda Sovetov Narodnogo Khozyaistva 
(1920), p. 22. 

* Vos*rnoi Fserosj^skit S**ezd Sovetov (1921), p. 123. 

5 In the sunimer of 1920, when Lenin rc.id a remark by Varpa, inspired by 
the experience of the Iluii^arian revolution, that “ requisitions do not lead to 
the goal since they bring in heir train a decrease of production he annotated 
it with two marks of interrogation {Letiinskii Sdornik, \ii (192S), 363) ; a fe\^ 
months fater a statement in Bukharin’s Ekonomika Perekhodnogo Perioda that 
coercio^t>f the peasantry' was not to be regarded as “ pure constraint ”, since 
it “ lies on the path of general economic development ”, was annotated by 
Lenin with a “Very good ” {ibid, xxxv (i945)* 175)« ’ 
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onwards the demobilization of the armies had led to “ banditry — 
the traditional form of peasant upheaval — throughout the central 
and south-eastern regions ; thef* province of Tambov seems t6 
have been the centre of these disturbances.* The hostility of the 
peasants w^s frankly expressed at a meeting of presidents of the 
executive committees of the rural Soviets of Moscow province 
which was addressed by Lenin : Lenin admitted in his concluding 
remarks that “ the majority of the peasants feel only tbo bitterly 
the cold and hunger and intolerable imposts ” and that “ the 
majority of those who have spoken openly or indirectly abused the 
central power 

The last seriods examination of the agricultural {Problem in the 
period of war communism took place at the eighth All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets in December 1920. The' defeat of Wrangel 
had finally ended the civil war, and the congress„occupied itself 
almost exolusively with economic reconstruction. Lenin in his 
introductory speech still clung to the view that ** in a country of 
small peasants it is our chief and fundamental task to discover how 
to achieve state compulsion in order to raise peasant production 
Dan, the Menshevik, summed up the indictment of Soviet action. 
The “ supply poli<?.y based force ** w^as bankrupt. It had been 
successful in extracting 30 million puds from the peasant, but 
“ this has been purchased at the cost ota universal diminution in 
the sown area to the extent of almost a quarter of the former total, 
a reduction of livestock, ^ falling off in the sowing of technical 
crops and a grave decline in agriculture A resolution put 
forward by the Left SR delegate proposed that “ in order to 
provide an incentive for the development of agriculture requisi- 
tioning should be limited to a^part of what the peasant produced 
and the remainder should be left "to him “ cither for his own 
consumption or for exchange ^through the* system of consumer 
cooperatives against articles necessary for the working peasant 
household A Menshevik resolution went further still, recogniz- 
ing that the Russian peasants formed “ a class 6f producers who 

* Desyatyi S”ezd Rossiiskoi KommunisticheskfU Parlii (1921), pp. 37-38; 
during the winter Narkpmprod was compelled to suspend the collection of 
grain altogether in thirteen provinces {ibid* p. 231). 

* Lenin, Sochineniya, xxv, 426. ’ Ibid, xxvi, 38. 

* Vos' mot Vserossiiskii S”ezd Sovetov (1921),^. 42. 

* Ibid. p. 122. 
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develop or contract their economic activity in accordance with the 
principles of a market economy — i.e. a class of small capitalists 
— and proposing that “ the peasantry should have the possibility 
to dispose of all surpluses remqjning after the fulfilmelit of its 
state obligations, strictly defined, on the basis of » voluntary 
exchange of jjoods or of prices fixed in agreement with it The 
M<?nshevik proposal was ill received, a Bolshevik delegate com- 
paring it to “ what we have heard over and over again from all the 
kulaks and bandits, especially in the Ukraine But the debate 
as a w^hofe was both gloomy and barren. Teodorovich, the 
rapporteur, diagnosed the* three main features of the situation : a 
“ general impoverishment of the countryside ”, « curtailment of 
agricultural production, coupled with a transition from specialized 
to “ natural ” crof)s, and a ” levelling of peasant holdings ”, 
These condifiops produced two “ fundamental defects ” : a de- 
cline in the area under cultivation and a low productivity (” three 
or four times less than in several countries of western Europe ”). 
'rcodorovicii once more expounded the eternal dilemma — the 
” vicious circle ” — of town and country and their respective 
demands : 

In order to revive the country •it is necessary to supply it 
with goods from the town in normal quantity ; but, in order in 
its turn to produce those, the town must be supplied with a 
definite quantity of raw material and food.-^ 

But conceptions of how to break out of this vicious circle and 
obtain the ” definite quantity ” of supplies required by the tow^n 
were still naive and*still dictated by a predominantly urban rmtlook. 
In 1919 the executive committee 5 f the Tula provincial Soviet 
had had the idea of setting up^a ” sowing committee ”^o conduct a 
campaign among the jieasants for greater production. * The idea 
had been taken up elsewhere, and stemed suital)lc for general use.* 
It was decided to establish provincial, county and rural district 
“ sowing commitjQcs ”. An “ all-state plan of obligatory sowing ” 
was to be prqxired bj Narkomzem. The provincial committees 

* Ibid. p. 201. * Ibid. p. 202. 

Ihidy pp. 123-125. ^ //>iV/.*p- *4^- 

^ The project had been elabomted by Osinsky (Obolensky) in a pamphlet 
GasudafsM'emwe Rvguliroratiie Kt esfyanskogo Kbozyaisti i (1920) : Qsinsky 
condemned any proposal “ to replace the monopol^^ jt food supplies by a tax in 
kind as Icadink to free trade^and implying a “ pvo-kulak ” policy {ihid.%p. 16). 
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were “ to work out a plan of obligatory sowing and fix areas of 
sowing ... for the whole province and for each county indi- 
vidually ; the subordinate committees would see to the execution 
of the pfan. It was declared to jbe a “ state service ” to sow “ the 
area of land laid down in the state sowing plan 

debate at the eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
marked a certain advance. Throughout the first three years* of 
the Bolshevik regime, the food shortage had been treated as a 
problem of collection and distribution, not of production. This 
assumption, natural in what had so lately been a grain-exporting 
country, was now at length revealed as a tragic fallacy. The civil 
war, the agrarian reform and the producers’ strike due to requisi- 
tioning had combined to bring about a steady reduction of acreage 
under cultivation and of crops harvested. When the civil war 
ended, it w'as patent that the basic task of Soviet agricultural 
policy wasj no longer to extract from the peasant his non-existent 
surplus, but to stimulate agricultunal production. So much was 
recognized by the congress. Yet, in defiance of all experience, it 
was once again assumed that the peasant could be compelled or 
inveigled into complying with these requirements. This time 
the illusion was §hor^-hvc^. When three months later Lenin 
announced the New Economic Policy, it followed lines not far 
removed from those adumbrated by Le^t SRs and Mensheviks at 
the eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets. 


(b) Industry 

The impact of the civil w?:r on industr}^ was more direct and, 
on the shoit view, more disruptive than on agriculture. In 
agriculture it intensified every ddmand, andr increased every 
difficulty of production and supply, thus forcing issues which 
would otherwise have matured at a more leisurely and manageable 
pace. In industry it did all these things, and much more. It once 
more distorted the Aiape of production at the moment when 

I 

* The resolution Sovetov RSFSR^ v Poslanorlcmyakh (1939) 

pp. 170-175) was published with the other resolutions of the congress in Sohranie 
Uzakonenii^ No. i, art. 9 ; early in January a decree was issued formally 
establishing the sowing committees (ibid. No. 2, art. 14), and at the o.nu of the 
month a further decree defining their functions (ibid. No. 7, art. 52) — the last 
still-bo^ product of the agricultural policies of war communism. 
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reconversion to the purposes of peace had been the order of the 
day ; it transformed all major industry into a supply organization 
for the Red Army, and made inckistrial policy an item of military 
strategy ; and every decision w'as^dictated by emergency ind taken 
without regard to long-term prospects and principles. Jn so far as 
continuity w^ maintained in Soviet industrial policy before and 
after the civil war, it merely illustrated the principle that wars and 
convulsiorts serve as a forcing house for revolutionary changes due 
to previous and profounder causes. State control of the industrial 
machine, ^already stimulated by the first world war before the 
Bolshevik advent to power, now received a fresh and overwhelming 
stimulus from the civil war ; and its place in Bolshevik doctrine 
was confirmed anew by hard practical experience. The main 
lessons which the* civil war drove home in industry were the 
necissity fof centralized control, direction and planning. It also 
inculcated two conclusions less obviously compatible wjfh socialist 
principles, but patently demanded by considerations of efficiency 
— the need lor technical specialists and the need for one-man 
responsibility in management. 

The legal relations between state and industry were defined 
by progressive nationalization of* all industrj^al concerns. The 
period of war communism in industry began with the decree of 
June 28, 1918, which natipnalized all major branches of industry.* 
During the latter part of 1918 a number, of decrees o¥ nationaliza- 
tion filled the gaps lel’t by the enactment of June 28 ; and a decree 
of October 1918 reiferating the rule that no body other than 
Vesenkha, “ in its quality a.s the central organ regulating and 
organizing the whole production of the republic had the right 
to sequester industrial enterprises - suggests that local Soviets and 
Sovnarkhozy wer^ still indulfjing in nationalizations cn their own 
account. But, except for quite small industrial concerns, formal 
nationalization was a closed issue Iw the end of 1918, irrespective 
of whether any actual process of taking over had cccurred or not. 
Early in 19^9 Sttention was turned to ^miall rural handicraft 
•industries, scattered iflid unorganized, dependent in large part on 
the part-time or home* labour of the poorer peasants and their 

* ^ob^anie Uzakonenii, igiy-igiS, No, 47, a-f. 559 ; for this derr^'e see 
pp. 99-100 above. 

Sbornik Dekretov i Postanovlenii po Saroduomu Khozyaistvu, li (19^0), 83. 
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families. Such enterprises played an immense part in the Russian 
economy ; it was they, quite as much as the large-scale mechanized 
industry of the factories, which •supplied the simple needs of the 
peasant — his tools and utensil^, his clothing, the primitive fur- 
niture and" equipment of his house.' The party programme of 
Marcji^ I9i9» interested at all costs in increased production, 
advocated support for small rural industries by giving them slate 
orders and financial credits, and wished to combine “ individual 
rural workers, artels of rural workers and producers* cooperatives 
and small enterprises into larger productive and industrial units ’*.^ 
The establishment of special sections for the organization of rural 
industries in Vesenkha and in the local SovnarkHozy had been 
decided on in December the third All-Russian Congress 

of Councils of National Economy in January 1920 proposed to 
group them under the leadership of the cooperativ^^s.^ I low much 
was actually done in this field remains problematical. All doubt 
about the legal situation was finally^ removed by a decree promul- 
gated at the end of November 1920, which nationalized all enter- 
prises employing more than five workers with mechanical power, 
or ten* workers without mechanical power. But, like the decree of 
June 28, 1918, this decree, affected only the legal title: owners 
remained in effective possession till such time as Vesenkha or the 
local Sovnarkhozy took action. ^ 

The final balance-sheet of the nationalization of industry under 
war communism was nevpr drawn. A census of industry taken in 
1920 throughout the territories then under Soviet rule (comprising 
virtually all the territories that were later to form the USSR except 

‘ The narodniks had Klorified tHfesc rural handicraft industries as a healthy 
alternative to the capitalist industry of the towns ; Russian Marxists, on the 
other hand, took the adjective whicH dehned them {kustarnyi) and applied it in 
a metaphorical sense to anything? petty, unor^anizt;jfl afid backward. Hefore 
the revolution, these rural industries ,were already in process of inliltration by 
small-scale entrepreneurs who organized and “ sweated ” the labour of peasant 
households. ^ 

^ VKP{B) V Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 290. 

^ Trudy II Vserossits^go S'^ezda Sovetov Nurodnogo Khizyaistva (n.d.), 
p. 396. 

** Rezolyutsii Tret' ego Vserossiiskogo S'*ezda Sc/yetov Narodnogo Khnzyaistva 
(1920), pp. 30-32. Another resolution of this congress, proposed by Tomsky, 
revealed trade union jealousy of rural industries, only “ absolutely indispen- 
sable branches ’* of which were to be supported ; the general policy was “ to 
replace rural industry by the factory '* (ibid. p. 28). 

* Sobranie Uzakoneniit No. 93, art. 512. 
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eastern Siberia) revealed a total of 404,000 “ industrial establish- 
ments ” of which 350,000 were being operated. Of these 350,000 
nearly three-quarters were one-man or family concerns ; only 26 
per cent employed any hired labour. The total of hired workers 
in industry was 2,200,000 or 89 per cent of all workers^engaged in 
industry ; ami of this number 1,410,000 worked in so-called large 
concerns employing over 30 workers each. The total nuftiber of 
industrial establishments nationalized under the decree of Novem- 
ber 1920 was 37,000 employing 1,615,000 workers; in addition, 
230,000 \^orkers were employed in industrial cooperative enter- 
prises.* But the figures compiled by Vesenkha before this whole- 
sale act of nationalization are more significant of ihe real situation. 
According to these, a total of 6908 industrial enterprises accounted 
to \'esenkha, and «f these Vesenkha regarded 4547 as effectively 
nationalized* in the sense of having been brought under state 
control. At the same time the Central Statistical Administration 
put the number of nationalized enterprises as low as 3833.^ All 
authorities agic*. that nationalization was most nearly complete in 
the transport, engineering, electrical, chemical, textile and paper 
industries. , 

The real issue in the period (if war communism was not the 
nationalization of industry — this was not in itself, as Lenin had 
often pointed out, a socijilist measure, and was at this moment 
occurring in some degree even in countries where the wStructure of 
bourgeois capitalisnf was still intact ^ — but the attempt of the 
state to administer indVistry on socialist lines. 'Fhe most numerous 

* The results of fjic ernsus arc fully summanVrd in Xa Xo’"-, hh Pulyakh 
(1923). iii, 165-17S. • 

^ These riKiiu’s arc collected in L. Kritsnian, Cvtoicheskii Pn: I elikoi 

Pusskoi Reiolyutsii (n.d. [ ? 1924I), pp. 127*12^, without any attcftipt to reconcile 
the discrepancies ; P. ISliKutin, J,\tonya Kkofiomichcsknao Rt.zvifiya SSSR 
(2nd ed., 1929), Rives a tiSure for February 1920 of just under 6500 nationalized 
enterprises, of •^\hich almost 3000 weu* “ trustified and espocialK important 
enterpriser ", and the rcrnaininR 3500 were administered by local Sovnarkhozy. 

’ A manifesto of the first congress of Comintern in Marth 1919. apparently 
drafted by 'rrotsky,*s'Vrcssod this point : *' The nationalization of economic life 
against which c*apitalist lif'ieralism protested so much has become an accom- 
•plishcd fact. I'herc can no going hack from this fact — either to free 
competition or even to the dominion of i rusts, iS\ndiciites and other economic 
combines. 'I'he only question is who hereafter will b#thc bearer of nationalized 
produiftign : the imperialist state or the state of the victorious proletariat " 
(Kommunistii'heskii IntermUsional v Dokurnentakh '> 933 )» PP- 57“58 ** "Fiotsky, 
Sochinemyat xjrii, 41). 
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and important industrial decrees of the period from July 1918 to 
the end of 1919 provided for “ the transfer to the management of 
the republic ** (this was the routine formula) of industrial under- 
takings ; » sometimes the decree named the section of Vesenkha 
which would assume responsibifity for administering, sometimes 
this was left vaguely to Vesenkha or its presidium. The decrees 
related Vo specified enterprises. Not all the firms or factories in a 
single industry were taken over at once : more than a dozen 
decrees were required to take over the extensive and varied textile 
industry. But the policy was to complete the enforced “ trustifica- 
tion of industry which Lenin had proclaimed since the autumn 
of 1917 as the fi^jal step in capitalist organization and therefore a 
necessary condition of the organization of socialism.* Every 
industry was to be grouped in a single trust * ♦ under its glavk or 
centre, responsible to Vesenkha as the supreme arbilfjr of policy. 
By the end of 1919 some 90 of these “ state trusts had been 
organized.^ ^ 

It is not always easy to discover any precise or consistent policy 
at work in the multifarious enactments of the period in the sphere 
of industrial policy. Vesenkha, as its president, Rykov, said at 
this time, had been diverted frovn “ the regular organization of the 
economy ”, and ”*compellecl to resort to extreme measures to 
guard against attack from the rear Beyond doubt the civil war, 
dominating every other factor, provided the main impulse to the 
taking over of industrial enterprises directly or indirectly supplying 
its needs. The establishment of state control* oyer the metallurgical 
industry was virtually complete when the nationalization decree of 
June 28, 1918, was promulgated. War requirements dictated the 
speed with \vhich enterprises in such capital industries as leather, 
textiles and the chemical and eiectrioal industries were taken over 
in the autumn of 1918 ; and no explanation \s needed of the 
creation in December 1918 of *a chief fuel committee (Glavtop) 
with dictatorial powers over the production and distribution of all 
forms of fuel. More general considerations ma'y account for the 

‘ See pp. 64-65 above. 

® V. P. Milyutin, Istoriya EKonomicheskogo Razritiya SSSR (2nd cd., 1^29), 
p. 170 : the textile industry, which was too bif' and too dispersed for tompicte 
trustification, had at this time been organized in 40 unions unden d single 
central administration {ibid. p. 171). 

* N^rodnoe KhozyaistvOf No. 10, 1918, p. 31.* 
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early taking over of factories producing paper, tobacco and cigar- 
ettes, and fire-resisting pottery, or of the wine and spirit industry, 
A^hich, unaccountably overlooked in the June decree, was nation- 
alized in November 1918 and ta^en over in the followirf^ month. 
But it is more difficult to guess why steps should havetbeen taken 
in Dccembef 1918 to nationalize and take over the music-gublish- 
ing and music-printing industry, or the confectionery industry 
in Moscow and Petrograd.* The machine of nationalization 
set in motion for good and sufficient reasons, had acquired a 
momentum of its own, or was being driven forward by that 
confused and partly accidental mixture of different motives and 
impulses characteristic of any large-scale administrative process. 

The sequel of these measures was to divert Vesenkha from the 
role originally conRjmplated for it of supreme director and arbiter 
of the whol 5 ^oviet economy and to establish its posi^^ion as the 
department responsible for the management of Soviet rationalized 
industry. Of the two functions assigned to it in a long decree of 
August 1918 io regulate and organize all production and dis- 
tribution and to administer all enterprises of the republics ”, 
its effective role w^js henceforth confined to the second. Thtf same 
decree laid down a detailed constitution for Vgsenkha. Of its 69 
members, 10 w’crc appointed by VTslK, 20 by regional Sovnar- 
khozy and 30 by the central council of trade unions ; it was to 
meet not less than once a month. Its current business was 
entrusted to a presidium of 9, of whom the president and his 
deputy were appointed by Sovnarkom, the other members by 
VTsIK. The presidiunf quickly became the dirci ting and 
policy-making body. After the auliimn of 1918 Vesenkha ceased 
altogether to meet as a council : it became a department of state 
bearing, like the ^British Bo 5 rd of Trade, the title cf a defunct 
organ. “ ^ 

The macRinery through which Vesenkha attempted to rule its 
new industrial kingdom w'as developed from the ststem of central 

* These and oth^T similar decrees of these montfis are collected in Shornik 
Dehrelov i Posfutior/emi Surodwmiu KhozynisfvUf ii (igco), 9-10, 1 12- 134; 

*lhe numerous decrees of thgf same period taking over individual concerns are 
collected ihid. it, 137-167. 

* Kiolhanie Vznkoncnii^ iQiy-iQiS, No. 58, arff 644 ; V. P. Milvutin, 
Jstoriylf likonomicheskogo Razvitiya SSSl\ (2nd cd , 1929) p. 168. A demled 
description of the organization of Vesenkha at time is in L. Kritsman, 
Geroicheskii Pefiod Velikoi RtJ^skoi Revolyutsii (n.d. [? 1924]), pp. 99 -*^' 
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bodies — the glavki and centres — the first of them set up before 
nationalization began. Some of the less important industries 
contracted out of this system by being subordinated directly to 
departmdhts of Vesenkha. But this was a distinction without any 
substantial .diflFercnce, since the centres and glavki gradually lost 
their quasi-independent status and became assimilated to sections 
of Vesenkha. This direct subordination of the centres and glavki 
became inevitable when all credits to nationalized industries were 
channelled through Vesenkha — a situation formally confirmed 
by a resolution of the second All-Russian Congress of Councils of 
National Economy in December 1918.* What was more uncertain 
and fluctuating first was the relation of the centres and glavki 
to the industries under their cantrol. The functions of the chief 
oil committee (Glavneft), one of the early gkvki established in 
advance of the nationalization of the industry, werG defined as 
being to organize and conduct oil business for the account of 
the state ”, to “ control and regulate the private oil-extracting and 
oil-refining industry ”, and to “ close, open or amalgamate ” 
different enterprises within the industry.^ The chief tobacco 
committee (Glavtabak), also an early creation, was instructed to 
organize the ” planned provision of raw materials ” and the 
** planned distribution of products Direct administration of 
enterprises by Vesenkha or by the glavki was not contemplated 
either before* or after nationalization. In the textile industry, as 
more and more businesses were taken over,” a new organ called 
Natsional’tkan’ was established in December 1918 to administer 
state textile factories under the authority of 'rsentrotekstil.'^ On 
the other hand the chief l^^ather committee (Glavkozh) was 
instructed to ” organize the administration ” of nationalized 
concerns ; the chief paint and varrwsh committee (Glavlak) was 
entrusted with the “ general administration'^’ of such concerns ; 
and the chief paper committee (Glavbum) was ” trarfsformed into 

* Trudy II Verossiishjf^o S^ezda SoveUw Narodmiffo ' Khozyaistvn (n.d.), 
PP* 39^>-400 ; for this resolution see pp. 253-254 b«low. ^'hc same congress 
adopted detailed resolutions on the administration of industry {thid. pp. 402-403). ' 

* Byulleteni Vyssheffo Soveta Narodnofio Khozyaisti^a, No. 6-tJ, 1918. 
pp. 34-38. 

5 Glavtnhokt No. i, August 1918, p. 50. 

^ Shornik Dekretov i Postanovlenii po Narodnomn Khozyaistvu, ii (1920), 66 ; 
for 'Fscptrotekstil see pp. 79-80 above. 
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the chief administration of state enterprises in the paper industry 
These variations of terminology no doubt corresponded to varia- 
tions of practice. The feverish* atmosphere of the civil war was 
particularly unfavourable to ijie growth of any orSerly and 
uniform system. 

It may wTell be that the most serious shortcomings bf thg centres 
aild glavkiy of which there were 42 in 1920,^ was their inadequacy 
to perform a function for which they had not b6en originally 
designed^ and were not equipped : they interfered rather than 
administered. Among later writers they became a byword for 
every kind of inefficiency, and were treated as the embodiment of 
the excessive centralization which was one of <he errors of war 
communism. In the conditions of the time, however, the case for 
centralization waS overwhelming. The reaction against the 
administrative^chaos of the first winter of the ^revolution was as 
healthy as it was inevitable. 

Chaos Lenin in January 1919] can be abolished only 
by centralization together with renunciation of purely local 
interests, w^hich have evidently provoked the opposition to that 
centralism whieh is, however, the only way out of our pbsition. 

. . . Our position is bad . . . because *vc have no strict • 
centralization.^ 

Centralization was stimulated by the impact of tjie civil war, 
which, like ever) other war, demanded a concentration of import- 
ant decisions — and ^lometimes a concentration of production — 
at a single point. As ear^y as October 1918 the shortage of raw’ 
materials made it»imperative to close the less efficient taetories in 
many branches of industry and concentrate productu»n in the 
most efficient ; ^ such dccisjpns cauld only be taken by a strong 
central authority^ \Vhen the territory of the RSFSR shrank in 
the summer, of 1919 to the dimensions of ancient Musco\t, 
the centralized control of industry was a far more practicable 
proposition that;Jt could have appeared cjjirlier or later. Every 

> Ibid, ii, 37, 39, 72- 

* A list is in L. Kritsiflan, Geroicheskii Period Velikoi Russkoi Revolyutsii 
(n.d. [ ? 1924]), pp. 1 00- 1 01 ; a later list records a to^l of 74 i{iOvkiy centres and 
scctions*of Vesenkha in November 1920 {Sarodnoe Khoixotstvot No. 4. 1921, 

^ Lenin, Sochineniya, xxiii, 472. 

♦ Narodnoe Khozyaistvoy^o. 12, 1918, pp. 30-31, 
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circumstance conspired to promote a degree of centralization which 
could not ultimately be maintained and exacted a high price in 
bureaucratic inefficiency. ' 

The policy of centralization so^n encountered jealous resistance 
from the pi'ovincial Sovnarkhozy. By the time the second All- 
Russi^i^ Cofigress of Councils of National Econo'my met in 
December 1918, the cumbrous fiction of a system of economic 
Soviets parallel to the political Soviets had been abandoned. A 
new decree abolished the regional Sovnarkhozy, recognized the 
provincial Sovnarkhozy as “ executive organs ” of Vesenkha, and 
turned local Sovnarkhozy — it is doubtful how many of these had 
ever been formed — into “ economic sections ” of the executive 
committees of the corresponding local Soviets. But, while the 
decree purported to accord fairly wide autonomous powers to 
provincial Sovnarkhozy, it further clipped their wii;»gs* by allovving 
the glavki.^nd centres to have their own subordinate organs at 
provincial headquarters ; and, though these organs were in some 
vague way attached to the provincial Sovnarkhozy, this measure 
clearly represented a further step towards the centralized control 
of every branch of industry all over the country by its glavk or 
centre in Moscow ynder the su|Sreme authority of Vesenkha. The 
provincial Sovnarkhozy were left with little to administer but a 
rapidly diminishing category of industries of “ local significance 
This development at the administrative level went hand in 
hand with the increasing predominance of the centralized trade 
union organization over local factory comniillecs and other trade 
union organs,’ and was even attributed tft the strength of trade union 
influence in the glavki,^ A sp^ccial conference betw'ecn represen- 
tatives of the glavki and the Sovnarkhozy in April 1919 failed to 
reach any compromise or to checkf the aggrandisement of the 
central organs.^ Yet there was jio field in which extreme central- 

* Trudy II Vserossmk(fffo S**ezda Sovettyv Narodnofro Khnzyuistva (n.d.)i 

pp. 406-408. It was emphasized at the second All-Russian Congress of Councils 
of National Economy that all production of local significance and its organiza- 
tion . . . remains in the hands of the local (i.e. provlhcial) Sovnarkhozy **, and 
that the ''glavki and centres, which regulate indu!?*ry on an all-Russiun acale, 
must keep in direct contact ^t'ith the presidium of the local SovnarKhozy ” 
(ibid. p. 208) ; but it is doubtful whether these consoling assurances amounted to 
much in practice. * See pp. 204-205 below. 

* Narodnoe Khozyaistvo, No. 4, 1919, pp. 16-19. 

< Ibr'd. No. 5, 1919, pp. 40-45. 
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ization was more obviously impracticable, or some form of devolu- 
tion more urgently needed, than in the day-to-day conduct of 
"industry. 

What therefore began as a stiaight fight between centralization 
and local autonomy in economic administration soon ttirned into a 
struggle bcfween functional and geographical devolutio^^* The 
ghivkt represented a “ vertical ” system of organization under 
which every industry would function as a single enfity ultimately 
responsible to a single authority for that industry. The provincial 
Sovnarkhozy contested this system in the name of a “ horizontal 
arrangement under whith the industrial enterprises of a given 
province woilld be coordinated and controlled b^a high provincial 
authority. The issue was mergod in the general debate of the 
seventh All-Russftn Congress of Soviets in December 1919 on 
theVesponsibi^ty of local organs of the People’s^ Comndssariats to 
the local Soviets and their executive committees. Sajvonov, who 
at the eighth party congress* had attacked the Sovnarkhozy for 
encroaching on the local Soviet power,* now transferred his attack 
to the unpopular glavki, arguing that they represented an attempt 
to substitute “ ongani/ation by departments ” for “ organization 
by Soviets ** — the bureaucratic fpr the democratic system. 
Another speaker declared that, if people were asked “ what should 
be destroyed on the day after the destruction of Denikin and 
Kolchak 90 per cent would reply : “ xWoiglavki and the centres 
Kalinin came to the rescue by retorting that “ the most centralized 
of all x\\Q glavki and tlic most oppressive to the population was — 
the Red Army.- The dcbTitc led to no result and was resumed at 
the third All-Russian Congress of Councils of National Kconomy 
in January 1920, where the presulium of Vesenklia, ranged in 
alliance with the ^radc iiniorts in support of the glarkt\ was once 
more challenged by representative^ of the provincial Sovnarkhozy. 
A two-thirds*majority was obtained for a resolution on the adminis- 
tration of industry which divided enterprises into tfiree categories : 
“ trustified ’’^enterprises or enterprises of*state importance, ad- 
ministered directly b^ the central organs of Vesenkha, enterprises 
administered by the provincial Sovnarkhozy “ under the imme- 
diate drrection of the central organs of Vesenkha ”, and enterprises 


* See Vol. 1, p. 217. 

7 **Vseromiskii Sorctor (1920), pp. 197, 21S, 222. 
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of local significance administered and controlled solely by the 
provincial Sovnarkhozy.* The ninth party congress in March 
1920 took a hand and passed a' resolution which declared that 
“ the organizational task ” was, while retaining and developing 
vertical cen'.!ralization along the line of the j^lavki, to combine it 
with a, l)orizdntal co-subordination of enterprises along the line of 
economic regions But fine words settled nothing. The forces 
making for c'entralization derived their strength from the civil 
war and could scarcely be curbed so long as that continued. The 
reaction set in only with the introduction of NKP and as part of a 
general policy. 


Another bitter controversy was involved, sofnetimes explicitly, 
more often implicitly, in the attacks on the centralized organization 
of Vesenkha — the controversy about the use of specialists. Here 
too the claims of business efficiency were widely felt to conflict 
with those of socialist, or even democratic, self-government. But 
the argument about the specialists touched also deeper levels of 
party doctrine and party prejudice. It revived the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the belief in the smashing of the old administra- 
tive apparatus and the dying away of the state, which Lenin had 
reiterated so eloquently in the autumn of 1917 in State and 
Revolution, and the praotical need, which he had propounded 
almost at the same moment with no less vigour in Will the Bol- 
sheviks Retain State Po^icer?, to take over and utilize the technical 
apparatus of economic and financial control created and left 
behind by capitalism.-' In the- initial period of the revolution the 
anarchy of workers* control was succeeded by attempts to apply 
the doctrine, which derived encouragement frorp certain passages 
in Lenin’s State and Revolution, that the administration of industry 
was a simple affair well within the competence of any moderately 
intelligent citizen. In March 1918 an official of Vesenkha could 
still write that it was “ treason to the workers ” to leave any 
bourgeois engineer in a factory.^ But before long a radical change 

* Rezolyutsii Tret' ego Vserofiiiskogo S"ezila Sovetov Narodnogo Khozyeistva 
1920), pp. 6-7. 15-16. 

* VKP(B) V Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 331. 

3 See p. 66 above. 

^ S^rodnoe Khozyaistvo, No. i, 1918, p. 19. 
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set in. In Will the Bolsheviks Retain State Power? Lenin had 
cautiously foreseen that the new regime would need a greater 
number than ever before of “ engineers, agronomists, technicians, 
scientifically trained specialists frf every kind who would have 
“ for the period of transition ** to be paid a higher wagS than other 
workers.’ After Brest-Litovsk, when Trotsky had already* begun 
to^lraw on the old officer class to build up the Red Army, Lenin 
bluntly declared that “ without the leadership of specialists in 
different branches of knowledge, technique and experience the 
transition* to socialism is impossible ”, and regretted that “ we 
have not yet created the* conditions which would put bourgeois 
specialists at bur disposal ”.2 When the Left opt)osition spoke of 
this as a “ revival of the leadership-of the capitalists ”, he retorted 
that this ‘‘ leadership ” was being offered to the capitalists, “ not 
as capitalists' bjit as specialist-technicians or as organizers At 
the first All-Russian Congress of Councils of XationaV Economy 
in May 1918 he spoke frankly*of “ the task of utilizing bourgeois 
specialists ' , and of the need, if socialism was to be achieved, to 
build up ” an immense cadre of scientifically trained specialists ”, 
relying for this even on ” hostile elements And he repeated : 
” We know that without this socialiyn is impossible.” From 
some 300 in March 1918, the number of officials in Vesenkha rose 
in the next six months to 1^500, or, including the staff of xht glavki 
and centres, to 6000.^ The number seems modest in face of the 
immense task imposed on Vesenkha of reorganizing Russian 
industry in the face of civil war. But it provoked the usual com- 
plaints of inflated ^burcauc*racy, intensified by knowlcuiie of the 
sources from which, following LerJin’s injunctions, many of the 
new officials had been drawn. 

The issue of tlje ” specialfsts ” was a constant bone of conten- 
tion in the next two years. At the jccond All-Russian Congress of 
Councils of ‘National Economy in December 1918, Molotov 
analysed the membership of the 20 most important glavki and 
centres. Of the* 400 persons concerned, oVer 10 per cent were 
/ormer employers of employers’ representatives, 9 per cent 
technicians, 38 per cent^oflicials from various departments includ- 


’*^.enin, Sochinctiiya, xxi, 263. * IhU. xxii, 446. 

^ Ibid, xxii, 524. ♦ Ibid, xxii, 40-41. 

^ Narodnoe Khozyaisito^ No. 10, igi8, p. 31. 
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ing Vcsenkha, and the remaining 43 per cent workers or repre- 
sentatives of workers' organizations, including trade unions. Thus 
a majority was composed of persons “ having no relation to the 
proletarian elements in industry ", and the glavk had to be 
regarded as “ an organ far from corresponding to the proletarian 
dictatprship"" ; those who directed policy wxre “ such forces as 
employers’ representatives, technicians and specialists The 
Menshevik delegate Dalin, boldly asserting that in the “ great 
European trusts " there was “ very little bureaucracy ", and 
repeating the Menshevik argument against the premature attempt 
to introduce socialism " on unprepared ground with an unpre- 
pared mechanism ", launched a general attack : 

There is no proletariat, tnere remains only the dictatorship, 
not of the proletariat, but of a vast bureaucratic machine holding 
in its grip dead factories and work-shops. . . - Thus vve are 
creating a new bourgeoisie which will have no prejudices of 
culture and education, and will he like the old bourgeoisie only 
in its oppression of the working class. You are creating a 
bourgeoisie which knows no limits to persecution and exploita- 
tion. 

1 

This growth of \yhat the speaker called " an American bour- 
geoisie " was responsible for the decline in production and the 
apathy of the workers, and was linked wjith the policy of appeasing 
the petty bourgeoisie, typified by the new attitude to the middle 
peasant.^ 

Such attacks did little to arrest the progressive incorporation of 
bourgeois specialists " into the Soviet machine ; the civil war, 
which made their help all the ynore indispensable, at the same time 
made reconciliation easier on the basis of the defence of the 
fatherland against the foreign aggressor. “ What, are we to throw 
them out ? " exclaimed Lenin of the former bourgeois employed 

* Trudy II V^erossiiskogo S'*ezda Sovetov Narodnogo Khozyaistva (n.d.), 
p. 213. According to figures given by Rykov two years |aler, the presidia of 
Vesenkha and the provincial .Sovnarkhozy then contained 57 per cent of workers, 
the glavki and centres 51 per cent and factory managements 63 per cent ; in the^ 
whole economic administration under Vcsenkha, 6 . per cent of those employed 
were workers and 30 per cent specialists (Vos'moi Vserosmskii S^'ezd Sovetov 
(1921), p. 103). Many of the workers had, however, primarily a “ represen- 
tative ” function. 

* Trudy II Vserossiiskogo S'*ezda Sovetov Narodnogo Khozyaistva (n.d.), 
pp. zs- 26 . 
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in Soviet military or economic work. “ You cannot throw out 
hundreds of thousands ; and if we did throw them out, we should 
be cutting our own throats The new party programme adopted 
in March 1919 had a friendly wprd for the bourgeois sf)ecialists 
working “ hand in hand with the mass of rank-and-ftle workers 
under the leadership of conscious communists In these 
anxious months no other criterion could be allowed to take 
precedence over administrative efficiency. A “ white professor 
who reached Omsk in the autumn of 1919 from Moscow reported 
that “ at fhe head of many of the centres and glavki sit former 
employers and responsible officials and managers of businesses, 
and the unprepared visitor to these centres and glavki who is 
personally acquainted with the foriner commercial and industrial 
world would be sujpriscd to see the former owners of big leather 
factcft-ies sitting in Clavkozh, big manufacturers in the central 
textile organization, At the party conference of pecember 

1919 when the civil war scemfd almost won and it was possible 
to look foiwaiJ again to the future, Lenin paid a handsome 
tribute to the bourgeois specialists ” : 

Wc recogni>je the necessity of putting these groups^ in a 
better position because the tranMti^n from 'capitalism to com- 
munism is impossible without the utilization of bourgeois 
specialists, and all our ^victories, all the victories of our Red 
Army, led by the proletariat which has won over to its side the 
half proletarian, half property-minded peasantry, have been 
won thanks in part ip our skill in utilizing bourgeois specialists. 
This policy of ours, applied in military affairs, must become the 
policy of our doyicstic reconstruction.'^ 

But at the ensuing seventh All-Russian Congress of So. lets he 
found himself once more on ihe defensive. It was impossible to 
construct a state ifiachinc “ without the help of old specialists 
inevitably drawn from “ capitalist Society None the less, even 
where they had not proved traitors — “ and this ^^henomenon ”, 
added Lenin grirWy, “ has been not occasicjfial, but constant ” — 

* Lonin, SocTiineniya, \%civ, 67. 

^ VKI\B) V Rezoiyutsiyqlih (ig4i), i, 291. 

5 G. K. Gins, Sibir\ Soyuzmki, Kolchak (Foxing, 192*^ 4^9 : the state- 

ment in "L. Kritsman, Geroicheskii Period I’ehkoi iHusskot Rez'olyutsti (n.cl. 
[? 192.^,^). 20o), that from the moment of n:ilh)Pah2atio’. representatives of 
the capitalists were thrown out of the glavki is contra .cted by all other evidence. 
^ l.renin, Sothineniya, xxivf 568. 
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they were incapable of understanding “ new conditions, new tasks, 
new demands In the glavki and centres, and in Soviet farms, 
there had been “ more counter-revolutionary elements, moie 
bureaua acy than in the army administration. This was because 
less work(;»'s and peasants had entered these fields, and there was 
consequendy less control over the specialists. Constant watchful- 
ness was the only remedy.* ** Throughout this time the impression 
prevails of an uphill but determined fight by Lenin ’and a few 
other leaders to maintain the privileged position of the bourgeois 
specialists against the inevitable jealousies and resentments of the 
party rank and file.^ But the policy was not, and could not be, 
relaxed ; and tb,e ninth party congress in March 1*920 passed an 
unequivocal resolution instructing party workers to “ strive for 
the establishment of an atmosphere of coni,radely cooperation 
between workers and the specialist-technicians inherited by the 
proletarian regime from the bourgeois order It is a curious 
reflection that the most far-reaching policies of war communism 
in industry were carried out in large measure through the agency, 
and with the active cooperation, of former bourgeois technicians 
and ipdustrialists. 

It would, however, be erroneous to suppose that Lenin ever 

* Lenin, Sochineniyo, xxi\\ 621-623 ; Milj;utin at this time also spoke of 
“ the secret, if^not open, sabotage ” of the specialists, and looked to the “ process 
of producing organizers fronf^ the ranks of the workers as the remedy (V. P. 
Milyutin, htoriya Ekonomicheskogo Razvitiya SSSR und ed., 1929), p. 168). 

* A curious and revealirfg document is a lettev addressed to Lenin by a 
former professor of the Voronezh agricultural institute, now president of the 
administration of state leather factories under ftlavkozh, and published together 
with Lenin’s reply in Pravda, MarchjizS, 1919 (Lenin, SorhineniyayXxiv, 184-187). 
The writer complained of the persecution by minor communist officials of 
bourgeois specialists and intellectuals working for the government, including 

** trivial denunciations and accusations, fruitless but highh' humiliating searches, 
threats of shooting, requisitions and confiscations Lenin suggested that some 
of the complaints were exaggerated, and hinted that bourgeoi-j specialists pre- 
sumed too much on their privileged position, but admitted abuses and offered 
on behalf of the p'^rty a “ comradely relation to the intellectuals One cause 
for indignation was the insistence of a communist ofliciartfuU the professor and 
his wife should share a bed ; Lenin pointed out that Jfherc were not enough beds 
for every Russian “ on an average ” to have one for himself. Nearly throe year^ 
later Lenin was denouncing “1 cases of murder of engineers by workers in the 
socialized mines, not only, of the Urals, but of Donbas ”, and the suicide of the 
chief engineer of the Moscow waterw'orks as the result of petty pi'^riecution 
(Sochineniya, xxvii, 155). 

^ VKP{B) V Rezoiyutsiyakh (1941), i, 334. 
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regarded the use of bourgeois specialists as anything more than a 
necessary (and by its nature temporary) evil, or abandoned his 
ultimate ideal of the administration of the state by the workers 
themselves. It was because theiworkers had proved uifequal to 
the work of administration, or were not yet ripe for it ifi sufficient 
numbers, th&t this dependence on bourgeois speCialisJ?^ was 
unavoidable : 

One of the chief defects of this work [he said in 1920 of 
party wqrk in the country] is that we do not know how to manage 
state business, that among the groups of our comrades, even 
those who are directing the work, the habit of the old under- 
ground, when we sat in little groups, here or abroad, and did 
not dare to reflect or think about how to manage state work, is 
still too strong.^. . . We have an immense state apparatus 
wljich still^works badly because we are not clever enough, we 
arc not able to manage it properly.^ 

The reproach of bureaucracy became a constant theme. At the 
eighth All Ri cian Congress of Soviets in December 1920 
Zinoviev launched an attack on the “ armies of Soviet officials 
who weigh down all our institutions The introduct\pn of 
NEP entailed a strong pressure ifor reduction of superfluous 
staffs, and Lenin during the last yeai^ of his lilfe was much pre- 
occupied with the evil of bureaucracy. It is indisputable that the 
Soviet bureaucrat of these early years was as a ride a former 
member of the bourgeois intelligentsia or official class, and brought 
with him many of the»traditions of the old Russian bureaucracy. 
But the same groups provided the modicum of knowledge and 
technical skill withbut which the regime could not have survived. 
Lenin’s repeated testimony in 1918 and 1919 that socialism was 
impossible without invoking the aid •of these “ class enemies ” W'as 
an expression of trfe fundamental dilemma of the revolution. 


The controvc^^sics which ranged round ^'cntralization and the 
use of specialists were repeated on the issue of “ one-man manage- 
fnent ”, and with the siync forces confronting one another. The 
principle of what was called ” collcgiality ” ^id not figure in any 
party programme and was not a formally prescribed item of party 

* Lenin, Sochinemya, xxv, 301. 

* l^ns'moi Vseross^iskii Soi'etor (1921), p. 214. 
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doctrine. But it had a respectable ancestry in the practice of the 
French revolution ; and it seemed to accord with the spirit of 
democratic socialism that decfsions should rest not with in 
individu&l but with a collective group. Each People’s Commissar 
was surrounded by a collegium of five colleagues whom he was 
suppp^ed td consult on major issues and who had a right of appeal 
to Sovnarkom against his decisions. The first dramatic derogation 
from this pfi-inciple occurred in March 1918 when Sovnarkom 
faced, not for the first time, the chronic problem of delays and 
disorganization on the railways. Lenin categorically demanded 
“ the appointment in every local centre^ of individual responsible 
executive officiate chosen by the railwaymen’s orgarfizations ” and 
“ unquestioning obedience to their orders The resulting decree 
of Sovnarkom ^ was bitterly attacked by the Dbft SRs and by the 
Bolshevik Left opposition, both of whom couplcc^ it** with the evil 
of centralization. ‘‘ With centralization of administration ”, wrote 
Osinsky bitterly in the Left oppaiition journal Kommiinist^ “ is 
coupled here its autocratic character ” ; and the word “ auto- 
cratic ” deliberately recalled the most offensive of the former 
Tsar’s titles.^ Lenin was w'holly impenitent and quite prepared 
to generalize the principle ^ 

Any large-scale machine industry [he wrote in Current Tasks 
of the Soviet Power] — and this is pretisely the material product- 
ive source and basis of socialism — calls for unconditional and 
strict unity of the will which directs the Ijimultaneous work of 
hundreds and thousands and tens of thousands of people. . . . 
Ihiqualified submission to a single wilhis unconditionally necessary 
for the success of the process of labour orgaiTized on the pattern 
of large-scale machine industry,'^ 

This w'as a theme which evidently aroused the most obstinate 
prejudices. It was only in December 191B, when the civil war 
was in full swing, that Lenin cautiously returned to it at the second 
All-Russian Congress of Councils of National Economy, and 
applied it specifically 1^0 the management of natkMalized industry : 

The war situation places on us a special responsibility for 
heavy tasks. Collegial, administration iis indispensable with the 
participation of tride unions. Collegia are indispensable, but 

* Lenin, Sochineniya^ xxii, 622, note 187. 

* For the decree see p. 396 below. 

* Lenin, Sochineniya, xxii, 627, note 215. 


^ lhid,\x\\, 462. 
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collegial administration must not be turned into an obstacle to 
practical business, ... Of all Sovnarkhozy, glavki and centres 
we shall unconditionally demand that the collegial system of 
administration should not issue in chatter, in the vj^iting of 
resolutions, in the composition 9{ plans, and in departmentalism.* 

But the hint •was not taken up in the discussion and left only the 
bacest trace in a resolution demanding “ personal resporlfefbility 
of members of directing collegia for the business entriisted to them 
and for the work of the enterprises and organs at the head of which 
they stand* And almost a year later, at the seventh All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets Lenin was still making the same plea ; 

Individual responsibility is essential for ua; as collegiality 
is essential for the discussion of basic questions, so individual 
responsibility an^l individual execution are essential in order to 
prevent rei tape, in order that it should be impossible to evade 
responsibility. We need people who in any event have learned 
how to administer independently.^ 

At the third All-Russian C5)ngress of Councils of National 
Economy Lenin made the issue the principal theme of his speech, 
coupling it with the question of “ labour armies The argument 
was once more conciliatory and practical : * 

Collegiality, as the fundamental type Sf organization of 
Soviet administration, represents something rudimentary, essen- 
tial at the first stage wh*en things have to be built, anew. But, 
once more or less stable forms are established, the transition to 
practical work is bound up Avith one-man management as the 
system which more than anything else guarantees the best 
utilization of human caj^acities and a real, not merely verbal, 
check on work done,-^ 

But the resolution of the congress once more reaffirmed the 
“ collegial principje as “ the basis for the management of 
nationalized industry and conceded only that one-man manage- 
ment might be introduced “ with the consent of the appropriate 
trade union in each particular case 

* Ibid, xxiii, ^47. 

^ Trudy II VserossuslSgo S'*ezda Soretov Narodnogo Khozyaistva (n.d.\ 
p. 393. ^ Lenin, Sochineniyat xxiv, 623. 

^ Ibid. XXV, 17 ; stcno^jraphic records of thi:? conpress were nut published, 
and the oAly report of Lenin’s speech comes from the%ontemporary press. For 
“ labour armies ” see pp. 211-214 below. 

* Resolyutsii Tret'vgo Vserossiishogo S'^ezda Soveiov Naroduogo Khozyaistva 
(1920), p. 13. 
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It had by this time become clear that resistance to the principle 
of one-man management was crystallizing round the trade unions. 
Twice Lenin spoke in favour •^of his project in the BolsheVlk 
fraction <^f the All-Russian Coiyicil of Trade Unions, in January 
and in Mp.rch 1920, and on both occasions met with a rebuff ; 
on the second occasion the fraction adopted theses* presented by 
TomsCy “ On the I'asks of the Trade Unions which raliied 
emphatically to the rule of collegiality : 

The fundamental principle in the construction of* the organs 
regulating and administering industry, which alone can guaran- 
tee the participation of broad non-party masses through the 
trade unions, Ss the now existing principle of collegial adminis- 
tration in industry, from the presidium of Vesenkha down to 
factory administrations inclusive.^ 

Lenin now decided to carry the issue to the highest instance, and 
the one wViere his own prestige would tell most heavily, the ninth 
party congress held in the latter *part of March 1920. It was 
responsible for the stormiest debates of the congress. A draft 
resolution prepared by Trotsky, cautiously commending the 
principle of one-man managenv^nt, was confronted by counter-pro- 
posals from Osinsky and Sitpronov, who headed what called itself 
a “ democratic centralism ” group,- and from Tomsky in the 
name of the trade unions. While the intermediate group were 
prepared to go half way by admitting the ^principle of one-man 
management in small industries and in. “ separate militarized 
enterprises ” by agreement with the trade unions, Tomsky’s 
theses uncompromisingly demanded the ma*intenancc of “ the 
existing principle of collegial management in industry Rykov, 
soon to be * ousted from the presidency of Vesenkha, strongly 
defended collegiality ; Smirnov pertly enqufred why one-man 
management was not applied iif Sovnarkom ; and Tomsky, seeking 
to father the hated innovation on a less imposing sponsor, declared 
that “ not 'Frotsky bi^t Krasin was the original *champion of one- 
man management, and that Lenin had hpjsitated ’for two years 

* An account of these diseussions is given in Lenin, Sochineniya^ xxv, 593, 
note 26. 

* See Vol. I, p. 195. 

’ Trotsky's draft resolution and the two sets of counter-theses are in 
Devyatyi S"ezd RKP{B) (1934). PP- 5i3, 535. 5*.7-539* 
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before supporting it.' As usual, Lenin’s speeches ^ swung the 
congress. The congress resolution which ended the debate 
contained an unequivocal accepttoce of the principle of one-man 
management, and, admitting that^the management of indftstry w'as 
still in its experimental stage, suggested four possible variants that 
might be tri 5 d “ on the way to full one-man management ” — a 
dirtctor-manager drawn from the trade unions with an engineer 
as his technical assistant, an engineer-specialist as manager with 
a trade unionist commissar attached to him, a specialist as manager 
with one or two trade unionists as his assistants, or a small closely 
knit collegium where such already existed and worked efficiently, 
on the indispensable condition that the president assumed full 
responsibility for the administration. At the same time it was 
emphatically laid down that “ no trade union organization inter- 
feres* directl/itj the working of the enterprise Party discipline 
was strong enough to end the controversy once the highest party 
organ had spoken. Lutovintw, in the name of the group which 
was just Ixgiv^rmg to crystallize as the “ workers’ opposition ”, 
declared that he and his colleagues would loyally work to carry 
out a decision which they did not like.^ At the third All-R<ussian 
Congress of IVade Unions which Act^a few da^^s later the decision 
was tacitly accepted by avoidance of the issue ; the speeches of 
Lenin and Trotsky shifted the emphasis to the new controversy 
on labour service and labour discipline.^? In November 1920 it 
was stated that collegial management survived only in 12 per cent 
of nationalized enterprises.^ The statement presumably related to 
large enterprises (jontrollefl by the central organs of Vesenkha ; 
of those about which particulars w-tre available, 2051 in all, 1783 
were said to be under one-man management by the «nd of 1920." 


Statistics of industrial produerton under war communism are 
no more abundant than those of agricultural production, and 
equally conjectuvJ. Production fell even mpre steeply in industry 

* lieryatyi S^ezd RKPiB) (1934), PP- ^<>8, 169. 

^ Lenin, Sochi'^iiiya, xxv, 102-108, 109-115. 

^ VKI\Ji) r RezolyutsiyaUh (1941), ‘i, 33 ' 2 - 333 > 339- 

♦ Dnjyatyi S'ezd RKP(B) (i934)» P- 25^. 

5 See pp, 214-216 below. 

Narodnoe Khozvaistvo, November 1920, p. 12. 

’ Ibid. No. 4, 19-L P- 56. 
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than in agriculture ; the decline in the productivity of the indi- 
vidual worker was probably greater (since under-nourishment was 
added to the other causes),* arid was accompanied by a shar^ 
decline iA the number of worker^ employed in industry which had 
no counterpart in agriculture. The decline was progressive and 
cumulative, •since a stoppage of production in one 5 ndustry fre- 
quently brought other industries dependent on it to a standstill. 
It was not tili 1919 that the full effects of the industrial crisis began 
to make themselves felt. Stocks of material in hand at the time 

•1 

of the revolution were by now completely exhausted, and the civil 
war or the allied blockade had generally prevented their renewal. 
Turkestan, the exclusive source of supplies of ra\V cotton, was 
completely cut off till the autumn of 1919 ; the Baltic countries, 
one of the main sources for flax, w’ere abandoned, and trade with 
them was not renewed till 1920. The oil suppli/.‘sV)f the Baku 
region and^of the Caucasus were wholly lost from the summer of 
1918 till the end of 1919. It w^as not till 1920 that the major coal 
and iron resources of the Ukraine were once more available. The 
fuel crisis was a main factor in the industrial breakdown. Accord- 
ing to an estimate made in May 1919, industry was receiving at that 
time only 10 per ^cent of jts hormal supplies of In the 

winters of 1918-1919 and 1919-1920 cold was probably a greater 
cause of human misery and human »incfficiency than hunger. 
Another major factor, which was at once a part and a contributory 
cause of the breakdown, was the crisis in railway transport. Of 
the 70,000 versts of railway in European Russia only 15,000 versts 
had remained undamaged in the war or the cjvil war. Rolling- 
stock had suifered proportionitely ; at the end of 1919, w hen the 
crisis had reached its most acu,te stage, more than 60 per cent of a 
total of 16,000 locomotives were ouf of order.\ All these factors 

1 

* According to one calculation the productivity of the worker in large-scale 

industry* in 1920 was 39 per cent of the 1913 figure, in small industry 57 per cent 
(L. Kritsman, Gefoicheskii Period Velikoi Rnsskoi Revniyutsii (n.d. [ ? 1924I), 
p. 190) ; small industry* waf, in large part, rural, and conditions in it npproxiinated 
to those in agriculture. ♦* 

* Trudy Vserossiiskoiio S**esda Zaveduyushchikh^Finotdelami (1919), p. 49. 

3 The fullest summary of the transport crisis is in Trotsky’s report to the 
eighth All-Russian Congi«jss of Soviets in December 1920 (Vos* mot Vierossiiskii 
S**ezd Sovetov) (1921), pp. 154-175 ; for the famous “ Order No. ** and 
Trotsky*.s successful attempts to improve the transport situation sec pp. 373-374 
below, i, 
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helped to create a situation in which, as the third All-Russian 
Congress of Councils of National Economy recorded in January 
^920, “ the productive forces ot the country could not be fully 
utilized, and a considerable part of our factories and ^forkshops 
were at a standstill 

Perhaps, ^however, the most striking symptom of •the (J^cay of 
industry was the dissipation of the industrial proletariat. In 
Russia, wliere the mass of industrial workers wete converted 
peasants who had rarely severed all their ties with the countryside 
and in some cases returned to it regularly for the harvest, a crisis 
in the cities or factories — hunger, stoppage of work, unemploy- 
ment — produced not a problem of proletariah unemployment 
in the western sense, but a mass flight of industrial workers from 
the towns and revJrsion to the status and occupation of peasants. 
The* dislocat^ioji of industry in the first winter of the revolution 
had already started such a movement ; Bukharin spoke at the 
seventh party congress in Ma^ch 1918 of the disintegration of the 
proletariat.^ The process was vastly accelerated when civil war 
once more swept hundreds of thousands of a depleted and 
exhausted population into the armed forces of both eamps. 
Industry suffered most of all botb’^ropi the mc’tilization and from 
the breakdown in the complicated mechanisms of supply and 
production. Krasin spoko ai the end of 1918 of the “ great blow ” 
caused by the hasty evacuation of Petrograd “ under the influence 
of panic fear ” at the time of Brest-Litovsk, which had resulted in 
“ the almost complete destruction of the industry of Petrograd 
Such approximate, figures as were compiled confirm that the fall 
in the number of industrial workers^came first and most rapidly in 
the Petrograd region, where by tlyc end of 1918 th?e number of 
workers was not rviuch more*than half the number emnloyed two 
years earlier. The note of alarm was sounded by Rudzutak at the 
second All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions in January 1919 : 

We observtJMn a large number of indystrial centres that the 

workers, thhnks to tplie contraction of production in the factories, 

* Rezolyutsii Tret'ego Vserossiiskogo S^'ezda Soretov Narofinogo KJwzyaistva 

(1920), 22. 

* J^edhnoi S*'ezd Rossitskoi Kommunisticheskoi Partii PP- 33 » 45- 

’ Trudy II Vserossiiskogn S*'ezda Sovetov Nar'^dnogo Khozyaistva (n.d.), 

PP. 75 . 
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are being absorbed in the peasant mass, and instead of a popula- 
tion of workers we are getting a half-peasant or sometimes a 
purely peasant population.^ 

Calculation^ based on trade unfon statistics for the whole area 
under Soviet;^ control in 1919 indicated that the number of workers 
in indtiitrial enterprises had fallen to 76 per cent of the 1917 total, 
in building t;o 66 per cent and on the railways to 63 .per cent.^ 
A comprehensive table published some years later showed that 
the numbers of hired workers in industry rose from 2,600,000 in 
1913 to 3,000,000 in 1917 and then cjeclined progressively to 
2,500,000 in 191^^ to 1,480,000 in 1920/1921, and to 1,240,000 in 
1921/1922, by which time it was less than half the 1913 total.^ In 
the important Bryansk iron and steel works, according to a report 
of May 1920, 78 per cent of workers on the books we/*e prescct in 
January 1919, 63 per cent in July 1919, 59 per d-nt in January 
1920 and 58 per cent in April 1920; the wastage was heaviest 
among the skilled workers. In the spring of 1920 Vesenkha called 
for the creation of shock groups in the 60 most important 
metal-working concerns ; and absenteeism in the Kolomcnsky 
factories was said to have fallcnr/rom 41 per cent in January 1920 
to 27 per cent in Afay 1920, * The general conclusion of the report 
containing these figures was that “ the metallurgical and metal- 
working industry of Russia has got into a blind alley Tomsky, 
reviewing in January the whole depressing cemplex of conditions 
made up of “ the general curtailment of all production, the 
extraordinarily low productivity of labour, and the very small 
utilization of enterprises that are functioning sought the main 
cause in “ the flight of healthy elements with a capacity for work 
(i) into the country, (2) into th6 army, (3) into workers’ communes 
and Soviet farms, (4) into rural industry and pfoducers’ coopera- 


* Vtoroi Vserossiiskii S”ezd Professional* nykh Soyuzov (1921), i (Plenumy), 
138. 

* The figures are taker# from a study by S. G. Strumilin in the publication 

of Vesenkha Dva Goda Diktatury Proletariata, (n.d.), pp. 17-18, 

which frankly admits the impossibility of any precis|i estimates ; the trade union 
figures for 1919 are likely to haVfe over-stated the numbers employed at that time. 

^ Y. S. Rozenfeld, Prdmyshlennaya Politika SSSR (1926), p. 317. ' 

^ Narodnoe Khozyaistvo^ No. 9-10, 1920, pp. 2-6; statistics of particular 
factories or industries, where available, are at this period more likely to be 
reliablerthan general statistics. 
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tives, and (5) into state service (food detachments, inspection, 
army, etc.),*' and in the absence of any fresh recruits to industry 
from the country. ‘ The British^Labour delegation visiting Russia 
in the spring noted “ the ragged and half- starved condition ** of 
factory workers, and learned that the peasants empl^pyed men at 
higher wages than the factories “ plus a plentiful supply of food 
which the town worker does not get However difficfiflt con- 
ditions uftder war communism might be in the couiitryside, they , 
were at any rate better than in the towns and the factories. In the 
autumn of 1920 the population of 40 capitals of provinces had 
declined since 1917 by 33 per cent from 6,400,000 to 4,300,000, the 
population cf 50 other large towns by 16 per cegit from 1,517,000 
to 1,271,000. The larger the .city, the greater the decline; 
Petrograd had loit 57 5 per cent of its population in three years, 
Moscow 44*5 per cent.^ 

The figures seemed catastrophic enough. But since the produc- 
tivity of labour declined cv^jn more steeply than its numerical 
strength, the fall in actual production was far greater than the 
decrease in the number of workers would by itself have warranted. 
Published statistics showed that production in all branches of 
industry declined continuously tij|l 1920. The worst declines were , 
in the production of iron ore and of cast iron which fell in 1920 to 
1-6 and 2 4 per cent respectively of the figures for 1913. The 
best record was for oil, the productioQ of which tftood in 1920 
at 41 per cent of tlie 1913 level. Textiles came next, and the 
figure for coal was iy per cent, but percentages ranging from 
10 to 20 were common.^ •A calculation of value in terms of pre- 
war rubles show^ecl that the production of fully manufactured goods 
reached only 12 9 per cent of the 1913 value in ^920 and the 
production of semi-finished* goods 13-6 per cent.^ The paradox 
arose that the estaWishment of the “ dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat ** was followed by a markeef diminution both of the numbers 
and of the specific weight in the economy of tbp class in whose 

* Rezolyutsli Tret'egyt S'^ezda Swetov Narodtiogo Khozyai^iva (1920), 

P- 25- • 

* British Ixihour Delegation to Russia^ igjo > Report (1920), p. 18. 

^ Ekonomicheskaya /Jiizn\ December 1, 1920. » 

* ZofPyat* Let (1922), pp. 406-408; detailed fi)fures for the Donetz coal 
mines are in Na Noiykh Putyakh (1923), iii, 47-49* 

» Ibid, iii, 1 80-1 81. 
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name the dictatorship was exercised.* An incidental consequence 
was a decline in the authority of Vesenkha, which after 1919 
ranked as no more than an equ^al among several commissariat^ 
concerned with different branches of the economy, yielding pride 
of place to-'Narkomprod, which, being in charge of the grain 
requisitions, 'was a key department under war commlinism ; and 
as a supervisory economic organ Vesenkha was altogether eclipsfcd 
by the Council of Labour and Defence (STO).^ 

The end of the civil war, which, by releasing available resources, 
should have stimulated an industrial revival, appeared at first to 
have the opposite effect. The reasons for this were partly psycho- 
logical. The removal of the special incentives provided by the 
war led to a relaxation of tension and, with it, of exertion ; a tired 
population no longer had the will to economic lecovery. But the 
continued decline also had its practical causes : tl^e 'processes of 
industrial (J;ecay, the complete exhaustion of plant and of stocks, 
had struck too deep to be easily reverred. The ninth party congress 
of March 1920 was able for the first time to transfer the emphasis 
from the civil war to what Lenin called “ the bloodless front of 
economic reconstruction.^ But the mood of 1920 remained on 
the whole one of cgmplaccncy, Stimulated by the series of striking 
victories over the Poles and over Wrangel. In December, at the 
eighth All-Russian Congress of Sovicty, Rykov excused the fall 
in Soviet industrial production and in the productivity of the 
Soviet worker by similar declines alleged {o have occurred in 
Germany, in Great Britain and in the United States, and diagnosed 
“ the beginning of a general economic revival/’.'* The book of 

* This was a common taunt of Menshevik and other opponents of the regime : 
Lenin replied in May 1921 that, even ^when the proletariat has to live 
through a period of being declassed, it can still carry out ,*ts task of conquering 
and retaining power *’ (Sochineiiiya, xxvi, 394). 

2 L. Kritsman, who notes the decline of Vesenkha, enumerates several 
functions lost by it during 1920 to Narkomprod and other commissariats 
{Geroicheskii Period Velikoi Russkoi Revolyutsii (n.d. [ ? 1924], p. 208) ; Lenin in 
1921 described Narkomprdd as “ one of the best of our departments ” (Sochi- 
neniya, xxvi, 248). For STO sec p. 371 below. 

3 Lenin, Sochineniya, xxv, 107. 

^ Voitnoi Vserossiiskii Sovetov (1921), pp. 89-90. On the other 

hand, Rykov warned the •tongress that “ old stocks inherited from tJie bour- 
geoisie ” were now exhausted and that “ the workers and peasants wiH have to 
show whether they are able merely to spend what they have inherited or to 
produces what they want themselves ” (ibid, p. 94). 
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the year in the field of economic thought was Bukharin’s Economics 
of the Transition Period, Predicting the imminent collapse of 
Capitalism (and thus paying tribute to the optimistic mood which 
dominated the second congref« of Comintern in July 1920), 
Bukharin went on to argue that the proletarian revolution must 
break up n6t only the political, but the economic, 'apparatus of 
capitalist society. This naturally meant a transitional period of 
diminished production : 

Anarchy in production, or, in Professor Grinevetsky’s words, 
“ the revolutionary disintegration of industry ”, is an historically 
inevitable ?tage which no amount of lamentation will prevent. 
The communist revolution, like every other revolution, is 
accompanied by^an impairment* of productive forces.^ 

A later wrileit compared the economic destructiveness of the 
revolution to the act of a military commander who blows up a 
railway bridge or fells a forest in order to open a path for his 
artillery fire : ' uif'asurcs directly inefficient in the economic sense 
may be efficient from the revolutionary point of view The 
manifestations of the economic chaos and the brcak-down*of the 
industrial machine could be hail/d ?s> milestones on the road to 
socialism. These theories, like others bred of the period of war 
communism, were ex pose facto justifications of something which 
had not been ex(’>ected but wffiich it Had not been possible to 
prevent ; and the paraphernalia of industrial controls set up at 
this time afterwards increased the general discredit which overtook 
the procedures of, war communism. Nevertheless, it is fair to 
record, first, that the causes of the tndustrial collapse were rooted 
in conditions far deeper than any defect of organization, so that 
the later tendcncy*to ^attribute it to the bureaucratic shortcomings 
of the glavki or of Vesenkha couU not be seriously justified, and, 
secondly, that the final bankruptcy of war communism was due 

* N. Hukharin, TE%onomiha PerekhoJtwgo Perioda\i()2o), p. 48 ; the work of 
Grinevetsky quoted, Poeievoetmyc Perspektivi Russkoi Promyshlemwsti, was 

^written in 1 01 8. 'Frotsky hi^l already consoled the third All-Russian Congress of 
Councils of National Kconomy in Januarv' 1920 with the reHcction that “ the 
transition from one economic order to another is always paid for by innumerable 
8acrific??sf including economic sacrifices *’ (Trotsky, Sochineniya^ 55). 

* Ij. Kritsman, Ceroicheskii Period Velikoi Russkoi Revolyufsii (n.d. [ ? 1924]), 

p. 56. ‘ 
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not so much to the breakdown of industry, as to the failure to 
evolve any agricultural policy capable of obtaining from the 
peasants food surpluses adequate*’ to feed the cities and factories* 
The turnover from war communicm to NEP affected industry, as 
it affected fcvery part of the Soviet economy ; but its directly 
compejljng motives lay outside the sphere of industrial policy. 


(r) Labour and the Trade Unions 

The impact of the civil war removed the hesitations and 
ambiguities which had complicated labour policy in the first months 
of the new reginfe. The existence of an overwhelming national 
purpose made it easy and imperative to press forward with 
policies for the direction and disciplining of labolir. The question 
of the relation between the trade unions and the sta^e w^as falla- 
ciously simplified now that both the state and the unions depended 
for their survival on mobilizing every man and every machine in 
the interests of military victory over the “ white armies. Under 
war communism labour policy became a matter of recruiting 
workeffe for the war effort and of sending them where they were 
most urgently reqvired ; the t^ade unions were the instrument 
through which this policy could be most efficiently carried out. 
So long as the civil war lasted, every issue of principle seemed 
clear-cut, straightforward, uncontroversial. 

The first inconspicuous step towards the erection of a new 
machinery of control was taken in a decree of July 2, iqi8, which 
regulated the conditions for the conclusion of collective agreements 
between the trade unions acting on behalf of the workers, and 
employers or factory managements. The most significant article 
of the decree authorized Narkomtruc(, in the event of the employer 
refusing the contract offered by the trade union, to impose its 
acceptance by an official order.* This article, while it purported 
merely to apply* coercive action against unreasonable employers, 
in effect gave Narkom?rud in agreement wit.h the trade unions an 
unfettered right to determine conditions^ of employment ; and 
this was its sole lasting effect. The legal basis for the organization 
of labour under war communism was contained in the first labour 
code of the RSFSR adopted by VTsIK on October ro, 1918, and 

* Sobranie Uzakonenii, 79/7-291^, Wo. 48, art. 568. 
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promulgated six weeks later.* Clauses of the code reaffirmed 
existing legal provisions for the protection of labour, and provided 
that wage-scales should be wofked out by the trade unions in 
consultation with managers 05* employers and confirmed by 
Narkomtrud, though since the personnel of Narkomtrud was 
virtually noiiiinated by the trade unions this confiVmatjon was 
little more than a formality ; the collective contract was sTielved 
altogether'. This was a logical consequence of the doctrines and 
practices of war communism. In theory, after the decree of 
June 28, 1918, nationalizing all major industry, the state was the 
principal employer. Labour was a form of service to society : the 
capitalist conception of a contract for the sale*and purchase of 
labour power was obsolete. In determining wage rates the 
arduousness or d.ingerousness of the work, and the degree of 
respt)nsibilit/ and the qualifications required were to be taken 
into account. Piece-rates, already sanctioned by the trade union 
order of April 1918,^ were tr^^ted not merely as permissible, but 
as normal, and were never again subject to challenge as a regular 
part of Soviet wages policy. 

The labour code of 1918 laid down the general obligation to 
work, balanced by the right of tht/worker to egiployment in work 
suited to his qualifications at the appropriate rate of pay, though 
this right was modified in,a later article by an obligation to accept 
temporary work of other kinds if no suitable work was available. 
But the code evaded ^he general issue of enforcement and compul- 
sion. Even earlier, in^September 1918, a decree had forbidden an 
unemployed person to refdse work offered to him on pain of loss 
of unemployment benefit.^ But n? other penalty was imposed ; 
and, where the natural reaction of the unemployed woiker was 
to migrate to the country, th& sanction had little effect. Under a 
decree of October 29, *19 18, the labpur exchanges were transformed 
into local organs of Narkomtrud and became the sole and obliga- 
tory channel for the engagement of labour, bothifor worker and 
for employer, but*withdut any fresh sanction for a refusal of w'ork 
J^y the worker. + In* the same month came a decree formally 
authorizing the conscription of members •of the bourgeoisie of both 
• ^ 

Ibid. No. 87-88, art. 905. * See p. no above, 

5 Sohrattie Uzukonenii^ jQiy -igiS, No. 6. art. 704. 

♦ Ibid. No. 80, art. ^38. 
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sexes and all ages from i6 to 50 for socially necessary work. All 
members of the bourgeoisie between the ages of 14 and 55 were 
issued with “ labour books ” ; these had to be produced in order 
to obtairi ration cards or travelling permits and were valid for 
this purpose only if they contained evidence that the bearer was 
perforrping socially useful work.* 

The shape of labour organization emerged clearly at the second 
All-Russian 'Congress of Trade Unions in January 1919. The 
civil war was in full swing ; a month earlier the second All- 
Russian Congress of Councils of National Economy had made a 
strong move towards centralized industrial control ; and Lenin 
had just spoken bf ** centralization ” and “ renunciadon of purely 
local interests ” as the only cure for chaos.^ It was in these con- 
ditions that the trade union congress, which ‘had 450 Bolshevik 
delegates out of a total of rather more than 600, oneo more faced 
the issue of the relation of the trade unions to the state. It was 
again hotly contested. A tiny anarchist group wanted all power 
vested in independent trade unions ; 30 Mensheviks voted for a 
resolution which asserted the principle of trade union independ- 
ence and denied the claim of the Soviet power to represent the 
workers ; 37 “ international s6^ial-democrats ” led by Lozovsky 
more cautiously demanded a delimitation of the functions of the 
trade unions from those of state organs, and maintained that the 
absorption of the trade union organs into those of the state “ at 
the present stage of the revolution ’’ would be “ senseless 
The vast majority of the Congress carried the Bolshevik resolution, 
which Lenin supported in a long speecn, accepting the principle of 

T 

* Sohranie Uzakonenii, 1917-ifjiS, No. 73, art. 792. The labour book had a 
symbolical signiticance for Lenin, 'who wrote as early as September 1917: 
“ Every worker has his labour book. This document jloes not dej^rade him, 
though notv indisputably a document of capitalist hired slavery, a token that the 
W'orking man belongs to this or that filockhcad. The Soviets will introduce the 
labour book /or the rich and then gradually for the whole population. ... It 
will be transform jd into a token that in the new society there are no more 
* workers *, but on the other hand nobody who does not work ” (Sochinmiya, 
xxi, 263). Labour books for the workers — and the 1 only forUhosc of Moscow 
and Petrograd — w-ere first introduced by a decree of June 1919 ; Red Arm/ 
and Navy men also received labour books (Sohranie Uzakoneniif 1919, No. 28, 
art. 315). 

* Sec p. 179 above. * 

^ The three draft resolutions are in Vtoroi Vserossiiskii S'^ezd ProfessionaVnyidi 
Soyuz%)v (1921), i (Plenumy), 72-78, 92-94* 94-9^# the voting figures ibid, i, 97. 
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“ stalization”, ^ though this was to come about, not by an act of 
fusion between trade union and state organs, but as a “ completely 
inevitable result of their concurrent, intimate and coordinated 
work and of the preparation of .^he broad working mass’es by the 
trade unions for the task of administering the stator apparatus 
and all economic organs of control The resolution aljowed a 
certain ambiguity to persist as to whether the state was gradually 
to absorb the unions or the unions to absorb the state. But the 
People’s Commissar for Labour, Shmidt, having been secretary 
of the All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions and owing 
his appointment as commissar to this body, tactfully upheld the 
principle of t/ade union initiative : 

The role of the commissariat . . . must be to give obliga- 
tory effect to recommendations and plans worked out by the 
trade unioiiJ^, Moreover, not only must the commissariat not 
interfere with the rights of the unions, but even th^ organs of 
the commissariat . . . should as far as possible be formed by 
the unions themselves. Here at the centre we act consistently 
on this principle. 

The All-Russian Central Council asserted without hesitation that 
the work of Narkomtrud was “ or^ and the sajne ” as that of the 
trade unions : 

The basis on which*it works is what the trade, unions pro- 
claim in their daily work and what they lay down in the regular 
decisions and resolutions adopted at their congresses. These 
decisions are accepted by the Commissariat of Labour, which in 
its quality as the organ of state power carries them into effect. 

Shmidt went on to explain that th^ People’s Commissar himself 
was nominated by the central council of trade unions,* and that the 
whole collegium of Narkomtrud was composed of representatives 
of the central council. All that was lacking was to establish 

* Lenin, Sochineniya, xxiii, 400 ; this wonl {nqosmfarstz lcfne) became a 
regular catchword of the trade union controversy ; it wa 5 also occasionally 
applied to the nationalization of industr>', though henL'the word Jiatsiomilizatsiya 
was commonly used. 

• * Vioroi Vserossiiskii S"epd PtofessionaVnykh Soyusoz^ (1921), i (Plenumy), 

96-97 ; Ryazanov, in supporting the Bolshevik resolution, claimed that “ our 
ideal is m>t further statization, but the de-statization’of our whole social life ** 
(ibid. — a by no means unique instance of the way in which the concepiion 
of the dying away of the state was invoked to cove: in immt‘diate accretion of 
state pow'er. 
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similarly close coordination between local representatives of 
Narkomtrud and of the trade unions.’ A hint of the other side 
of the tacit bargain was, howevef, conveyed in an obiter dictum of 
Tomsky : 

O 

At a time when the trade unions regulate wages and condi- 
tionar of work, when the appointment of the Commissar for 
Labour also depends on our congress, no strikes can take plice 
in Soviet Russia. Let us put the dot on this i.^ 

This clear enunciation of policy on a vital practical -point was 
more significant than the theoretical uncertainty which still 
enveloped the relations of the trade unions to the st^te. 

The second trade union congress also attempted for the first 
time to lay down a comprehensive wages policy. A Menshevik 
delegate pleaded for a return to the practice of collective contracts.^ 
But he was before or behind the times. The labofcr code had en- 
trusted what was virtually the unilateral determination of wages 
to the trade unions in consultation with the employers, subject 
to the formal approval of Narkomtrud ; the major wage-fixing 
decrees of the period of war communism were issued by VTsIK 
and Sovnarkom. The resolution of the congress spoke of the 
responsibility of tfie workels to the unions, and of the unions to 
the proletariat as a whole, for increased productivity to bring about 
the economic reconstruction of the country. Wages policy must 
be based on emulation and incentives, i.e/i on the principle of 
piece-work and bonuses, jor, where piece-v/ork was inapplicable, 
on strictly fixed norms of production-. Wages tariffs were to be 

* Vtoroi Vserossiiskii S”esd Prt/essionarnykh Soyuzov (1921), i (Plenumy), 
98-99. 

* H . . . sky, Vtoroi V^crossiisUli S''ez/i Professional nykh Soyuzov (1919), 
p. 96 ; Zinoviev, who had offered the first trade union ^on^ress state subsidies 
for strike funds (see p. 105 above), tojd the third conferess in January 1920 that, 
since the trade unions no longer needed strike funds, these could be used to form 
an international fund for revolutionary trade unions in other countries {Tretii 
Vserossiiskii S'*ez£ Professional nykh Soyuzm) (1920), p. i^). Unofficial strikes 
continued to occur from ^irne to time even at thtf heiKh't of the civil war : in 
1919 Shlyapnikov at the central council of trade ui?ions proposed a resolution 
urging that the trade unions should seek to removcvthe grievances of the workerS 
and thus “ fight with all our "power against disorganizing strike tendencies by 
explaining to them the 'disastrous nature of these methods ** (quoted from 
unpublished archives in Desyatyi S'^ezd RKP{B) (1933), pp. 869-871 ).* 

3 Vtoroi Vserossiiskii S'^ezd Professional nykh Soyuzov (1921), i (Plenumy), 
i 56-1 A. 
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classified in groups, the two highest being reserved for the 
“ highest technical, commercial and administrative personnel ” and 
for “ similar personnel of a medium grade All groups, whether 
of administrative personnel or of Vrorkers, were divided into twelve 
categories graded according to degrees of skill ; and within each 
group the spread of wages between the categories was uoiform, 
the* variation between the first and the twelfth being in the ratio 
of 1:175.* While this was far from the hypothetical ideal of 
equal wages for all, it represented a narrowing of the spread 
between skilled and unskilled wages which had existed before 
1914.* Shmidt, in making the report on the subject to the con- 
gress, claimed that “ the core of the establishmAit is the worker 
of average skill ” and that the important thing was that this core 
should be paid more justly ; but one speaker argued that the scales 
bore unfairly os the “ skilled class of the proletariat The new 
tariffs were sanctioned for the city and environs of Moscow by a 
decree of VTsIK published on'February 21, 1919, with retrospect- 
ive effect to I'cLiuary i. Under this decree the minimum wage 
for an adult worker was fixed at 600 rubles a month, the highest for 
the most qualified administrative personnel at 3000 rubles a 
month ; higher rates could be pafd only by special decisions of 
Sovnarkoin in each individual case. Three w'eeks later a further 
decree fixed the percentages according to which,^ taking the 
Moscow standard as 100, the Moscow stales were to be applied 
to the rest of the country.^ In April 1919 a decree on the salaries 
of “ responsible political workers ” fixed the salaries of People’s 
Commissars, members of ^TsIK and a few other officials of the 
highest category at 2000 rubles 9 month — or two-thirds of 
the rate for the highest category o£ technical and administrative 

’ Ibid, i (I’lcnumy), 153-154. 

* ''rhid is sliown in A. Berj^son, The Structure of Soviet IVages (Harvard, 
1944). P. 

^ I loroi Vserossii^kii S'^ezd Professional' nykh Soyuzov, i (l^ numy), 152, 1 57. 

* Sohranic Ijzaknuenii, No. 5, art. 52; Nif 15, art. 171. Rates for 

Petrograd were 120 per &nt of the Moscow rates and for workcre on the 
Murmansk railway north of J 0 etrosavodsk went as high as 125 per cent (presum- 
ably on account of the particularly arduous conditions). All other towns 
(except YRroslavl, which rated 100 per cent) had lowc^ rates than Moscow, and 
country regions lower rates than the towns ; the lowest were 45 per cent for 
the northern Caucasus. It may be doubted ho»' much of these elaborate 
regulations was applied in pmAice. 
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personnel.* In August 1919 rising prices led to an upward revision 
of rates ; the lowest rate was raised from 600 to 1200 rubles, the 
highest from 3000 to 4800,^ the trend towards greater equality 
being cautiously maintained. It is fair to say that, in the early 
period of \var communism, while no attempt was roade to realize 
the idscl of equal wages, the principle of equalizations acted as 
an effective brake on tendencies dictated by other motives towards 
greater wage differentiation. These tendencies were, however, 
soon to assert themselves. , 

An important part of the work of the second trade union 
congress was the progress made towards the tightening of trade 
union organization. The first congress had laid down the general 
principle that unions shall be formed “ by industries ”, not on a 
craft basis, and that “ narrowly professional groups of wwkers 
should be absorbed, so that all \vorkcrs in an enterprise should 
belong to One union. ^ Attempts were made to apply the ruling ; 
one source describes how the small independent unions were 
driven from the Treugolnik mbber factory in Petrograd in the 
autumn of 1918, and the w’orkers enrolled in the chemical workers* 
union.^ But progress was slow. The second congress, noting that 
the fulfilment of tiiis purpose lad been delayed by ” the political 
and economic prejudices which separate the worker from office 
and technical staff ”, considered that ” •after a year of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat *’'it was time to enforce the rule. Unions 
were to take responsibility ” for the correct working of the under- 
taking or institution, for labour discipline among the workers and 
for observance of rules laid down by the union for the fixing of 
wages and of norms of productivity ** ; they were to attempt to 
make membership compiilsori'' ” by^ means of general meetings of 
workers **. Decisions of the All-Russian Congress of Trade 
Unions were binding on all unions and on their individual mcm- 

* Sohranic Uz^konenii, 19/9, No. 18, art. 206 ; in October 1919 the salaries 

of “responsible political ^workers ” were once more raifol to take account of 
rising prices, the highest category receiving 4200 rifles a month No. 50, 

art. 489) ; in June 1920 there was a further rise, bringing this category to 7600 
rubles (Sobranie Uzakonemi,frf)2o, No. 53, art. £31). ’^riiereafter under war 
communism salaries in nj^onc y became meaningless, and after the introduction 
of NKP figures of official salaries were no longer normally published. , 

* Ibid. No. 41, art. 396. * 

® Fj^vyi Vserossiiskii S"ezd Professional* nykf^ Soyusov (191.8), p. 375. 

^ Professional* nye Soyuzy SSSR, ed. Y. K. Milonov (1927), p. 164. 
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bers, and the All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions was 
authorized to act on behalf of the congress and to take binding 
cfecisions in its name when it was not in session.* With organiza- 
tion improving, the membership of the trade unions ^increased 
rapidly ; the figure claimed rose from 1,500,000 at tlfe July con- 
ference of 1917 to 2,600,000 at the time of the firsf congress of 
Jafluary 1^18 and to 3,500,000 at the second congress of January 
1919.-^ 


When the second trade union congress met in January 1919, 
the civil war was not yet at its height and the eccfnomy as a whole 
had not yet been fully geared to meet war requirements. In the 
next two months i notable advance was made in these respects. 
The 'eighth l^a^Jty congress assembled in March 1919 in an atmo- 
sphere of gathering storm. The main formal business of the 
congress was to adopt a new i»rty programme to replace the long 
obsolete prog- imme of 1903. Hitherto the party had had no 
occasion since the revolution to define its attitude to the trade 
unions. Now it declared that “ the organizational apparatus of 
industry ” must rest primarily on|them, and abided, in a formula 
which was to give trouble later, that “ the trade unions must 
achieve a de facto concentration in their hands of the whole adminis- 
tration of the whole national economy* considered* as a single 
economic unit But the key to the main function of the trade 
unions in the civil war emergency was to be found in another 
paragraph of the e^onomic*scction of the programme : 

'Fhe maximum utilization of tfte whole available laboui force 
of the state, its correct distribiUtion and redistribution, both 
between different territorial regions and between different 
branches of the national econogiy, which is indispensable for 
the purpose of the planned development of the national economy, 
must form the immediate task of the economi^ policy of the 
Soviet power, ^A^hich -can be realized by it only in close unity 

» Vtoroi Vserossiishi Professional' nyldi Snyuzov (1921), 1 U’lenumy), 

^ These were the figures quoted by Zinoviev at the tenth party congress 
(DesyatvP S^'ezd Rassiiskdi Kommunistichcslwi ParPii (1921), p. 18S). He 
admitted Hiat they were inllatod figures, but claimed them as valid for puii>oscs 
of comparison ; ^this was probably true. Slightly d*'lerent hgures arc quoted by 
other sources. 
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with the trade unions. The individual mobilization of the 
whole population fit for work by the Soviet power, with the 
participation of the trade unions, for the carrying out of definite 
social ivork, must be applied ^‘n an incomparably broader and 
more sys^^ematic way than hitherto. 

And t^ programme, adding that “ the socialist method of produc- 
tion can be made secure only on the basis of the comradely discip- 
line of the Workers ”, assigned to the trade unions “ tht chief role 
in the work of creating this new socialist discipline The party 
congress of March 1919 was followed by a decree of Sovnarkom 
in April 10 ordering a general mobilization ; ^ and on the following 
day Lenin prese*iited to the central council of trade* unions in the 
name of the central committee of the party a set of theses “ In 
Connexion with the Position of the Eastern Flont ”, appealing to 
all party and trade union organizations throughout the coUntry 
to cooperate in the work of mobilization. The example of Pok- 
rovsk, where the trade unions had ^decided of their own accord to 
mobilize at once 50 per cent of their members was held up for 
emulation, and trade unions were exhorted to carry out a rc- 
regisUation of their members “ in order to despatch those who are 
not unconditionally necessarj^. at home to the Volga or Ural 
front ”.3 

When, it was hard at the front [%aid ’^IVotsky rhetorically a 
year later], we turned to the central committee of the communist 
party on the one hand and to the presidium of the trade union 
central council on the other; and from* those two sources out- 
standing proletarians were sent to vhe front and there created 
the Red Army in their owrj image and pattern.^ 

The decree- and Lenin’s exl^ortations were formally confined to 
the calling up for military service, and no decree instituting com- 
pulsory labour service was issued at this tinie. But the distinction 

* VKPiB) V Resolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 200-291 ; the disciplinary role of the 
trade unions is nfore stronf2;ly stressed in the final^ text th^ in Lenin’s original 
draft, probably written in February 1919, which, however, already demanded 
** the greatest and strictest possible centralization of labour on an all-state scale ” 
(Sochineniya, xxiv, 102) ; the^gravity of the civil war had increased considerably 
in the interval. 

* Izvestiya^ April Ii,'i9i9. 

5 Lenin, Sochinettiya, xxiv, 224-226, 229-242. • * 

* Tretii Vserossiiskii S^'ezd ProJessionaV nykh Soyuzov (1920), i (Plenumy), 


87. 
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between military service and labour service soon became unreal. 
At the same moment as the mobilization decree, a decree was 
issued by STO forbidding coal-miners to leave their enyloyment 
and declaring that all miners •belonging to age-groups which 
had been caljed up were to be considered mobilized at their 
jobs.' 

* The adoption of the new party programme at the eighth 
congress, the decree of Sovnarkom on mobilization, and the 
appeal of ^the party central committee to the trade unions marked 
the beginning of a critical year in which the principles of war 
communism were fully and unflinchingly applied to the organiza- 
tion of labour. The essence of the labour policy of war communism 
was the abandonment of the labour market and of recognized 
capitalist procedufes for the engagement and management of 
the workers f ..^nd this made it seem, like other policies of the 
period, not merely a concession to the needs of th(f civil war, 
but an authentic advance intonhe socialist order. It was difficult 
to contest tlic digiiment that the workers’ state, whose right to 
mobilize its citizens for service at the front was disputed by 
nobody, was equally entitled to call up those who were required 
to man the factories ; and this corfception of labour as a service to 
be rendered rather than as a commodity to be sold was in theory 
the hall-mark of everything that distinguished the loftier ideals of 
socialism from the base mechanics of tht capitalist wage-system. 
The progressive substitution of payment in kind for money 
wages, though mainly an enforced consecjuence of the depreciation 
of money and of ihc breakdown of the normal processes of ex- 
change, also fitted easily into thte conception. “ Uuvier the 
system of a proletarian dictatorship ”, wrote Bukharin in the 
following year, ” tlje worker receives a socially determ’ned ration, 
and not wages The state, instead of purchasing the worker’s 
labour power, maintained him, as it maintained the fighting man, 
during the period of his^ service. The distribution^of food rations 
to the factories through the trade unions emphasized this attitude ; 
^nd in September iqiq^n order was issued by the central council 
of trade unions for the supply to all manual workers in factories 

* Sohtfime Uzahnnenii, iQrg, No. 14, ait. 163 ; this decree paved the way 
for the later extc^isivc use of “ labour armies ” in th 'nines. 

* N. Bukharin, Ekonomika^erekhodnogo Paioda (1920), p. 105. 
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and workshops of working clothes which remained the property 
of the institution — the counterpart of a military uniform.* * * § 

In sujjh conditions, the development of fresh incentives to 
replace the^ “ economic whip ** W the capitalist system was a 
constant preoccupation of the authorities, since the possibility of 
arrestk/g the decline in production depended on overcoming the 
chronic evils^of absenteeism and inefficiency among the workers. 
The incentive most appropriate to the spirit of socialism was the 
natural revolutionary ardour which might be supposed to animate 
the worker in the factory no less than his comrade at the front. 
In May 1919, a ^ month after the decree for the mobilization of 
labour, came the first of the “ communist Saturllays ”, when 
some hundreds of Moscow workers of the Moscow- Kazan railway 
volunteered to work an extra six hours after tKe end of work on 
Saturday in order to hasten the despatch of troops ^jnd supplies to 
the front. The practice spread and was hailed by Lenin in a 
special pamphlet as an outstanding example of “ the new social 
discipline, socialist discipline But this was a party enterprise 
of limited scope ; ^ and it was never seriously supposed that moral 
incentives, even when reinforced by material rewards, would be 
adequate without A)me specific Wganization for the marshalling of 
the labour force and the maintenance of labour discipline. To 
develop suck an organization now became an urgent task. 

The initial hypothesis that compulsion tc? work would have to 
be applied only to members of the formor bourgeois and land- 
owning classes and that voluntary self-discipline would suffice to 
maintain the zeal of the workers was soon abandoned. The labour 
code of October 1918 merely repeated the general principle, 
already laid down in the consrttutioi? of the RSFSR, of a universal 
obligation to work ; and no provisions were, made for its enforce- 
ment or for the exaction of pcrtalties for failure to comply with it. 
But what was left of a voluntary system virtually ended with the 


* Proizvodslrn^ IJchet i Rnsfiredclcnie ProdukUfi Narodm^^o Khnzyaistva : 
Sbornik Dekretov (n.d. [ ? 1921]), pp, 446-44S. 

2 I^cnin, Sochineniya, xxiu, 329. 

3 According to Bukharin i Preobrazhensky, Azhuka Knmmunizma^ cli. xii, 

§ 100, the number of those working on “ communist Saturday^ ’* rose 

from 5000 to 10,000 in August and September 1919 : examples arc* quoted of 
skilledt workers achieving 213 per cent of norm;^1 output and vnskilled 300 per 
cent. 
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mobilization decree of April 10, 1919. In June 1919 the cautious 
introduction of labour books for workers in Moscow and Petrograd 
was another attempt to tighten ftp the controls,^ But too much 
reliance had been placed, no doubt because there was no^available 
alternative, on the machinery of the trade unions. for the 

mobilization* of skilled workers the unions proved* ineffective. 
Lehin in the winter of 1919-1920 complained bitterly to l^msky 
of a failure to transfer 10,000 skilled metal workers to the railway 
repair shops.^ From the end of 1919 the mobilization of unskilled 
labour was taken entirely out of their hands and entrusted to 
Narkomtrud and its loc^^l organs. In November the fuel crisis 
inspired a decree instituting labour service ‘^for the supply, 
loading or unloading of all sorts of fuel as well as the so-called 
carting service ***to be rendered by the peasants on the demand 
of tlie local Suthoritics, i.e. the obligation to provide horses and 
carts or sleighs for the transport of timber, food, ^r military 
supplies to stations or harbours. The decree applied to all 
peasants not c illcd up for military service up to the age of 50, or 
for women up to 40. ^ In January 1920 a decree of Sovnarkom, 
which solemnly irwoked in its preamble the principle, established 
by the constitution of the RSFSI| and by the Jabour code, of the 
citizen’s obligation to perform “ socially useful work in the 
interests of the socialist* society ”, and the need to ” supply 
industry, agriculture, transport and othc? branches of the national 
economy with lahou*r power on the basis of a general economic 
plan ”, laid down general regulations for universal labour service. 
Any member of tlje ” working population ” could be called up on 
a single occasion or periodically t for various forms of labour 
service : fuel, agriculture (” on state farms or, in i^ertain cases, 
on peasant farms ”), buildin]^, road-making, food supplies, snow 
clearance, carting, and measures deal with the consequences of 
public calamities, were listed as examples. A chief labour com- 
mittee (Glavkomtrud) was set up under STO to^organize labour 
service, with subordinate provincial, counti^^ and city labour com- 
•mittees.** These, together with the local organs of Narkomtrud 

* See p. 200, note i above. * Lenin x\ix, 383-3S4. 

* Sohntnie Uzakonenii, No. 57, art. 543 

^ Soh^atiie Uzakonenii, IQJO, No. S. art. 49 ; a suppU*mentary decree 
required village Soviets to play their partjn inr’ 'lizing rural workers the 
labour armies ^bid. No. 1 1 , #rt. 68). A worker from the Kolomensky Works in 
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which had replaced the labour exchanges, now became respon- 
sible for general labour mobilization. ‘ There was even cause 
to regret the destruction by the revolution of “ the old police 
apparatus which had known hov’ to register citizens not only in 
the towns, but in the country Nevertheless the machinery was 
improvised, and large labour forces recruited for work in forestry, 
transport, building and other forms of employment calling for 
masses of unskilled labour.^ “ We supplied labour according to 
plan said a spokesman of Narkomtrud later, “ and consequently 
without taking account of individual peculiarities or qualifications 
or of the w ish of the w^orker to engage in this or that kind of work.” ^ 
According to one authority nearly 6 million people were mobilized 
for labour service in the timber industry in the first half of igzo* 
At this time a new source of labour came into being which 
probably had at first a symbolical rather than a^nlimerical sig- 
nificance. Jn April 1919 forced labour camps were instituted for 
offenders, who might be sentenced fo this form of punishment by 
the Cheka, by revolutionary tribunals or by the ordinary people’s 
courts. The initiative in creating such camps rested with the 
provincial Chekas ; the administration of the camps was in the 
hands of a section of the Pe»,'plc’s Commissariat for Internal 
Affairs (NKVD) ; and prisoners in these camps were put to work 
“ at the request of Soviet institutions Separate camps were set 
up for children and minors. An eight-hour working day w^as 
prescribed, overtime and night work being, however, permitted on 

the conditions laid dowm in the general labour code. Wages were 

• 

the spring of 1020 told the visiting British Labour deleg'tjtion “ that desertions 
from the works were frequent and that deserters were arrested )>y soldiers and 
brought back from the villages {British Labour Delegation to Russia^ i<)20 : 
Report (1920), ji. 18). « 

* 'f’he Moscow committee published in the summer of^i920 a weekly gazette 
Izvestiya Moskovskogo Komiteta po Trudoroi Povinnosti^ which, studied in 
conjunction with the contemporary' press, would throw much light on the work- 
ing of the labour service. A decree of May 4, 1920 {Sobranie Vzahonenii, 1920^ 
No. 35, art. 168) niade Glavkomirud and its local organs responsible for com- 
bating all forms of labour djsertion. 

* All the above information was given in a full anh frank rejSort to the third 
All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions in April 19^0 {Tretii Vserossiiskii S**ezd 
ProJessionaVnykh Soyiizov (1926), i (Plenumy), 50-51). 

3 Stenograficheskii Otcitft Pyatogn Vserossiishogo S**ezda ProfessionaVttykh 
Soyuzov (1922), p. 83. 

* L. Kritsman, Gcroicheskti Period Velikoi Russkoi Revolyutsii (n.d. [ ? 1924]), 
p. 106. * 
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to be paid to the prisoners at the trade union rates, but not more 
than three-quarters of the wages could be deducted to cover the 
nfaintenance of the prisoner and* the upkeep of the camp.^ The 
system had not, in this initial stage, the sinister significaoce which 
it later acquired as a major economic asset. At the s»me time a 
harsher forrti of punishment was instituted in the 4 orm of the 
“ Concentration camp ” which purported to be reserved fof those 
guilty of counter-revolutionary activities in the civil war.^ These 
camps soon seem, however, to have been used for enemies of the 
regime in* general. In a report prepared for the visiting British 
Labour delegation in the spring of 1920 it was stated that “ the 
People’s Commissariat provides labour detach^nents composed 
of persons confined in concentration camps (mainly members of 
the formei ruling tlasses) for performing vari()us kinds of difficult 
and hnplcasiint work 

The mobili^tion of labour reached its highest intejisity in the 
first months of 1920 — at the foment when, thanks to the defeat 
of Denikin and Kolchak, the acute emergency which had made it 
necessary was already passing away. At the third All-Russian 
Congress of Councils of National Economy in January 1920 
'IVotsky devoted the greater parj of his speech to a defence of , 
labour conscription and labour discipline ; and on the proposal 
of Tornsky, whose gloomji review of the depicted industrial labour 
force has already been quoted, ^ a far.rcaching resolution was 
passed demanding iJitcr alia the payment of bonuses, individual 
or collective, in kind, disciplinary courts for labour,** a labour book 

* Sohraftic Vznhofienii, No. 12, art. 124 ; No. 20, art. 2'?3. 

^ Ibid. No. 12, art. 130. « 

* Y. J..arin i L. Kritsman, Ocherk Kfiozyaislx cnfioi Zhizni i 0 ^ rtwizutsiMi 
Narodnofio Khozyaistro (1920). pp^ 126-1*7 ; it was the idcntfJk'ation of penal 
labour with the most arduous foiins of labour needed by societ\- that this 
institution its partieufarl? brutal character. 

* "rhe proeeedinj^s of the conijress w’cre not publishv cl, but 'Frotsky’s speech 
was printed as a pamphlet, and later in his collected works {Sochinaiiya^ w, 
52 - 7 ^^)- 

5 Sec pp. i94-*0^ abovt. 

* In the middle of 19^9 the first “ workers' comradely courts of discipline ” 
had been created in the factories {Sohnwie Vzukouvnii, iqk). No. 56, art. 537) ; 
these soon became a regular institution of factor? discipline. Not much detailed 
informalion is available about the work of the workvs’ courts, but some figures 
of pro^evdings of the corresponding courts for factoiw officials and employees 
indicate the nature of the charges brought and rf the p<.nalties imposed Of 
945 recorded cilses in 1920, tiic charge in nearly half was unpunctuality ; other 
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for all workers to prevent evasion of labour service, and the use of 
army recruiting machinery for the mobilization and transfer of 
labour.* Meanwhile the cessatibn of actual fighting at the front 
had suggested the diversion of vnits under military discipline to 
other urgent tasks. On January 15, 1920, a decree was issued 
transforming the third army in the Urals into a “''first revolu- 
tionary army of labour”, enjoying military authority over ‘the 
local civil authorities.^ The precedent had been created. The 
stage was set for what came to be known as “ the militarization of 
labour 

This was the new issue which the nihth party congress had to 
face when it met‘towards the end of March 1920. Labour armies 
were appearing everywhere in the form of detachments of the 
Red Army employed, now that fighting was aV an end, on heavy 
work of all kinds, including forestry and mining. , I^'or was there 

common cha-ges in order of frequency were “ incorrect behaviour towards 
clients ”, “ absence from overtime on Saturdays ”, ” failure to obey trade union 
discipline ”, ” failure to obey orders ”, ” voluntary abandonment of work ” and 
“ propaganda for a shortening of the working day ”. Acquittals followed in 
more than a quarter of the cases, dismissal in nearly a half ; in 30 cases the 
penalty of forced labour was pronounced, in 79 of labour in concentration 
camp (D, Antoshkin, Profdvizhenie Sluzhashchikh (1927), p. 152). Years later, 
when war communisnr had become a* painful memory, Tomsky recalled with 
shame that some trade unions had at that time gone so far as to ” set up 
gaols ” for recalcitrant members (Vos'moi S”ezd Professional* nykh Soyuzov 
SSSR (1929), !?P- 42-44)- 

* Rezolyutsh Tret'ego Vserossiiskogo S**ezda Sovelov Narodnogo Khozyaistva 
(1920), pp. 25-30. 

* Sohranie Uzakonenii, 1920, No. 3, art. 15 ; Troisky, in a subsequent report 
to VTsIK, claimed that the first labour army bid been formed out of the third 
army “ on its own initiative ” (Sochineniya, xv, 5 ; many documents relating to 
the first labour army are collected, ibi I . xv, 263-342). Trotsky at the ninth party 
congress boasted of the high-handed action of the army in ” turning ourselves 
into a regional economic centre ” and claimed that what had been done was ” in 
the highest degree excellent work, though it was illegal work ” {Devyatyi S**ezd 
RKP{B) (1934), p. 1 14) ; immediately afterwards it w'as decided ” to entrust to 
the revolutionary council of the first labour army the general direction of the 
work of restoring and strengthening normal economic and military life in the 
Urals ” {Sobranie I'^zakoneuii^ t(j 20 . No. 30, art. 151). In August 1920 similar 
functions were conferred c'n the revolutionary council ot the labour army of 
south-eastern Russia (ibid. No. 74, art. 344), and as lale as November 1920 the 
council of the labour army of the Ukraine was recognized as ” the local organ of 
the Council of Labour and Defence ” (ibid. No. 86, art. 428). Trotsky's 
writings and speeches of tl*e first months of 1920 (Sochineniya^ xv, 3-206) are 
a copious source for the labour armies : one army provided labour tv> build a 
railway in Turkestan for the transport of oil, another manned the Donetz coal- 
mines (ioid. XV, 6). 
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any doubt what this implied. Trotsky, who believed that the 
problems of industry could be solved only by the methods and 
by the enthusiasm which had won the civil war, spoke of the need 
to “ militarize the great masses of peasants who had been^recruited 

for work on the principles of labour service ”, and weht on : 

• • 
Militarization is unthinkable without the militarization of 
the trade unions as such, without the establishment of a regime 
in which every worker feels himself a soldier of*labour, who 
cannot dispose of himself freely ; if the order is given to transfer 
him, he must carry it out ; if he docs not carry it out, he will be 
a deserter who is punished. Who looks after this ? The trade 
union. It -creates the new regime. This is the militarization 
of the working class. ‘ 

And Radek conclifded a speech devoted mainly to the affairs of 
Comintern “ an appeal to organized labour to overcome the 
bourgeois prcju^ce of ‘ freedom of labour * so dear iq the hearts 
of Mensheviks and compromisers of every kind Though 
nobody else t;>oke this language, Trotsky had behind him the 
authority of the central committee and the Politburo ; and the 
congress wjfi? still* sufficiently under the impression of military 
perils narrowly escaped, and oj almost insyperable economic 
hazards ahead, to endorse the policy without overt dissent.^ In a 
long resolution, which bi^re the marks of Trotsky’s masterful 
style, it cautiously approved the employment of Red Army units 
on labour service “ for so long as it is necessary to keep the army 
in being for military tasks ”, About the principle of the militariza- 
tion of labour it h^d no qualms. Help was to be given to ” trade 
unions and labour sections ” to ” ke-ip account of all skilled workers 

> Devyotyi S^'esd RKl\B) (i 9 >t). P- 

^ Isvestiya^ April 1,920, which carries a much abl>rcviatct? report of the 
speech. The text of the speech was o^piittcd from the othcial record of>lie 
congress on the ground that it would be published as a separate pamphlet 
{Devyatyi S'^ezd RKl\B) (i934)» P- 277 ) : according to a note in the second 
edition of the rccovAJ^ihid. ij. 575) the pamphlet never appetred. 

^ Before lhe,congress^hlyapnikov had circulated theses distinguishing the 
^ioviets as “ the expression of political power and the trade unions as “ the 
only responsible organizer ctf the national economy ” : these were intended as a 
counterblast to I’rotsky’s militarization of labour, and, though not formally 
discusi^d, were referred to at the congress by Krestiniky and Bukharin {Devyatyi 
S**€sd RkP(B) (1934), pp. 88, 225 ; see ibid. p. 5^4. note 32, for quotations from 
them). Shlyapnikov himself was not at the congress, having been sent — perhaps 
to keep him out of the way — on a trade union mission abroad (ibid. p.*62). 
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in order to direct them to productive work with the same accuracy 
and strictness as was done, and is done, with officer personnel * 
for the needs of the army /is regards mass mobilizations for 
labour service, it was merely neCessary to match the number of 
men available with the dimensions of the job and the tools 
required, and to have competent instructors ready as had been 
done “ in the creation of the Red Army A worker leaving ‘his 
job was to bd treated as guilty of “ labour desertion and a series 
of severe penalties was prescribed, ending with “ confinement in a 
concentration camp 

The debate on labour conscription was resumed a few weeks 
later in the thiref All-Russian Congress of Trade Onions, where 
there was still a small but vocal Menshevik minority,^ and where 
such opposition to the policy as still prevailed m Bolshevik ranks 
was likely to be strongest. Lenin, who a week earlier at the 
founding congress of an all-Russian mine-workers* union had 
declared that we must create by means of the trade unions such 
comradely discipline as we had in the Red Army **,^ now embarked 
on a more reasoned defence of the policy. He harked back to the 
“ breaUiing-space ** after Brest-Litovsk when, In April 1918, in 

* The term kommdndnyi sost(Cv includes non-commissioned officers. The 
phrase reflects an idea current at the time of the possibility of creating an 
“ officer corps ** of skilled workers (what its onionents called a “ labour aris- 
tocracy ”) to oiganize and direct the mass of workers. 'Fhc fullest exposition 
of the idea was in an article by Goltsman in Pravda of Varch 26, 1920, w hich was 
quoted at the ninth party congress {Deryatyi S'U'sd RKP(n) (1934), p. 171), 
supported by 'frotsky {ibid, pp.' 2 10-2 12) and vigorously attacked by K^azanov 
(ibid. pp. 247-249). Lenin made a vague but synr pathetic reference to CJoltsman’s 
views (Sochineniya^ xxv, 120). Zinoviev had denounced'the idea in “ theses ’* 
issued before the congress: *‘'rhef*task of communist workers in the trade 
union movemept cannot consist in the separation and separate giouping of 
skilled w'orkers w'ho form a minority of the working class ” (G. Zinoviev, 
Sochinemya, vi (1929), 344). 

*^* VKPili) V Rezolyutsiyakh (1941) h 33©, 335-336 ; immediately after the 
congress effect was given to the resolution on labour descirtion by an official 
decree in the same terms (Sobranie UzaJtoneniiy No. 35, art. 168). 

3 The MensheV'k delegates numbered 70 out of about ipo^o. The Mcnshc\ ik 
spokesmen claimed that tfley still held a majority in the printers’, chemical 
workers’, metal workers’ and textile workers’ unions (Tretii V^ernsstiskii S"ezd 
ProfessionaVnykh Soyuzav (1920), i (PJenumy) 43, ifo) ; except for the printers’ 
union, the claim was of doubtful validity. I’hc Menshevik case aga-nst the 
militarization of labour Whs stated in a memorandum on the trade .unions 
handed to the visiting British Labour delegation (British Labour Dch^gation to 
Russia^ ig2o ; Report (1920), pp. 80-82). 

♦ L^nin, Sochineniya^ xxv, 135. 
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opposition to the Left communists, he had advocated in his theses 
to VTsIK the “ raising of labour discipline He admitted that 
“ fwo years ago there was no talK of labour armies But “ the 
forms of the struggle against capital change Now that another 
breathing space had brought up the same problems, “ labour 
must be orgahized in a new way, new forms of incentives to work, 
of Submission to labour discipline, must be created though he 
admitted that “ to create new forms of social disoipline is an 
affair of decades Lenin left the issue on these broad lines, and 
in a brief resolution adopted at the end of his speech the congress 
decided in general terms to introduce immediately in all trade 
union organizations severe labour discipline from below up- 
wards “ We cannot live at the present time **, said Rykov 
simply at a later staf^e of the congress, “ without compulsion. The 
waster and thS blockhead must be forced under fear of punishment 
to work for the ^rkers and peasants in order to save fhem from 
hunger and penury.** ^ But it was left for Trotsky to offer a 
theoretical deft icc of the Bolshevik position against the Menshevik 
plea for the ** freedom of labour ** : 

Let the Menshevik spokesmen explain what is meant by 
free, non-compulsory labour. We k^ow slavip-labour, we know 
serf-labour, we know the compulsory, regimented labour of the 
mediaeval guilds, we have known the hired wage-labour which 
the bourgeoisie calls free ’*. We are now advancing towards a 
type of labour soctally regulated on the basis of an economic 
plan which is obligatory for the whole country, i.e. compulsory 
for every worker, 'fha^ is the foundation of socialism. . . . 
And once we have recognized this, we thereby recogTiize fun- 
damentally — not formally, but Aindamcntally — the right of 
the workers’ state to send each wgrking man and woman to the 
place .where they are nceefed for the fulfilment of economic 
tasks. We thercoy 'recognize th^ right of the state, the worke5*ii* 
state, to punish the working man or woman who refuse to 
carry out the order of the state, who do not subordinate their 
will to the willt)f the working class and to ijs ecoribmic tasks. . . . 
The militarization of labour in this fundamental sense of which 
I have spoken is the ijidispensable and fundamental method for 
the organization of our labour forces.* . . . We know that all 

* Ibid.*KW, 1 37 - 1 42 . 

» Tretii Vserojssiisitii S'^ezd ProfessiomiVnyph Soyurrov (19^0), i (Plenum>), 28. 

3 Ibid. i. 87. ' 
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labour is socially compulsory labour. Man must work in order 
not to die. He does not want to work. But the social organiza- 
tion compels and whips him in that direction." 

The argument for the permaneSrit and unlimited conscription of 
labour by** the state, like the contemporary argument for the 
abolition of’money, reads like an attempt to provide a theoretical 
justification for a harsh necessity which it had been impossible to 
avoid. But this frank speaking, though it represented accepted 
party policy, and went unchallenged at the congress except by the 
Mensheviks, was scarcely calculated to endear Trotsky to the rank 
and file of the trade unions. Later in the year Bukharin in his 
Economics of th 6 Transition Period argued that, while compulsory 
labour service under state capitalism meant “ the enslavement of 
the working class the same measure undef the dictatorship of 
the proletariat was simply “ the self-organization 5 f the working 
class 1 * 

Strenuous exertions to combine*moral exhortation and example, 
material inducements, and the fear of punishment as incentives to 
work kept the system of labour discipline in being with increasing 
difficTSilty throughout the period of the Polish war and the Wrangel 
offensive. The resoluiion^pf the ninth party congress, which so 
resolutely endorsed measures of labour discipline, also advocated 
the organization of “ workers’ emulation ”, both collective and 
individual, recommended a system of bonuses in kind and gave its 
special blessing to the practice of “ communist Saturdays ” 
spontaneously started in the previous summer. ^ In April 1920 the 
party printers set an example by bringing ou^ a special one-day 
newspaper The Communist Sidurday to give a new impetus to the 
movement ; and on the morning of May i, which fell this year on a 
Saturday, Lenin himself took part in a “ communist Saturday ” 
ift the Kremlin. Later a party rule made participation in unpaid 

* Tretii Vserossiiskii S'*ezd Professional ftyhh Soyuzov (1920), i (Plenumy), 
88-90. The argujpent had been anticipated in part in Trotsky’s speech at the 
ninth party congress {De»:yatyi S**ezd RKP{B) U934)i PP* 104-105 ; a long 
passage in L. Trotsky, Terrorizm i Konimiwizfn (lyko), pp. 124-150 (reprinted 
in Sochineniya, xii, 127- 153), is a conflation of thcjwo speeches. 

* N. Bukharin, Ekonojjiikd Perekhodnogo Perinda (1920), p. 107 ; Bukharin, 
the most consistent expoi^nt among the Bolshevik leaders of the principles of 
war communism, was at this time associated with Trotsky on the tr.ide union 
issue (see pp. 222-226 below). ^ 

3 VKP(D) V Rezolyiitsiyakh (1941)1 b 330*33 336. 
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Saturday work obligatory for party members.* During the same 
year certain groups of specially active workers engaged in Trotsky’s 
drive for the rehabilitation of transport were dubbed, by a military 
metaphor, udarniki or shock triDops ; and a substantive udar- 
nichestvOy or “ shock work ”, was coined to designate particularly 
meritorious slervice on the labour front, teams of udtirnikihtmg 
assigned to specially difficult or specially urgent tasks. The 
scheme at lirst provided a valuable stimulus, but was later abused 
and rendered futile by too wide and constant use.^ 

The first udarniki worked entirely for glory, the incentives to 
extra effort being purely tnoral and psychological. This did not 
indicate a complete neglect of more material incentives in so far 
as these were available. How fan the wage scales approved by 
the secona All-Rufesian Congress of Trade Unions in January 
1919 ^ were ip^plied in practice cannot be estimated. But the 
third congress, fleeting in April 1920, did not concentrate its 
whole attention of the major ifisue of the militarization of labour. 
It also held ^ debate on wages policy and approved a new wages 
scale. Shmidt, the People’s Commissar of Labour, who put 
forward the new pucjject, explicitly stated that the changes in the 
construction of the wage scales haiie the purposf of attracting into 
industry a qualified working force ” ; and with this end in view 
wage differentials were sl!fflrply stepped up, the normal spread 
between the lowest and highest grade of ^ w^orkers ” being in the 
ratio of i : 2.^ Thus, at the height of war communism and under 
the impetus of the need to provide stronger incentives to attract 
the skilled worker,, the retreat had already begun from the policy 
of equalization professed, and to seme extent practised, at the 
outset of the revolutionary period, \yhat, however, foiled ihe new 
policy was the impending total eclipse of monetary payments by 

* Lenin, Sochhteniya, xxv, 612, note 92, 697-698. 

* Y. S. Rozenfeld, Promyshlennaya Politika SSSR (1926), p. 138 ; a speaker 
at the fourth All-Ruyian Con^;ress of Trade Unions in M.'iy rt>2i remarked that 
“ the conception of ‘ shock ’ working has been so brofldcned that there are now 
more ‘shock* than non-* shock * enterprises** {Ckctvertyi yseiossiis/di S”ezd 
ArofessionaV nykh Soyuzov (1921), ii (Sektsii), 48).^ 

3 See pp. 202-203 above. 

^ Tretii Vserossiiskii S^'ezd Professiotud^nykh SoyMsov (1921), i (Plcnumy), 
112 : A.*I>ergson, The Structure of Soviet (Harvard, Tg44), pp. 183-184, 

quotes further evidence of the trend towardstgrcatci wage ditlerentiation^at this 
time. 
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supplies in kind, to which the emphasis was now transferred. 
Though there had been many variations in categories of rations 
adjusted to the status and octupation of the consumers,^ 'no 
attempt 4 iad been made before 1920 to adjust rations to individual 
output. Ri January 1920, when money wages were becoming 
almost^ mea'ningless and rations were taking on thef character of 
wages in kind, the proposal to institute bonuses in kind was made 
and endorsed at the third All-Russian Congress of Councils of 
National Economy ; ^ and this recommendation was repeated by 
the ninth party congress in March 1920 and by the third All- 
Russian Congress of Trade Unions in the following month.^ In 
June 1920 a deforce was issued ordering the establishment of a 
system of bonuses both in money and kind “ to raise the produc- 
tivity of labour”. The practicability of thef' system' admittedly 
depended on “ the establishment of a general fifnCl for bonuses 
in kind ” and in October 1920 a fund of 500^,000 puds of grain 
and corresponding quantities of otjier foodstuffs was accumulated 
for this purpose .5 But the scheme, which w'as to have been 
administered by the trade unions, broke dowm owing to shortage 
of su*pplies, since the organs of Narkomprod ” were frequently 
obliged to distribute the food jyot by way of bonuses, but as part 
of the ordinary regular ration Now that money had almost 
lost its value, the effective part of the. wages of workers was that 
constantly increasing part which was paid in kind. But, when the 
meagreness of supplies continually prevented any distribution 
being made in excess of'the barest minimum ration, the material 
incentives to production which might have been afforded by 
bonuses or differential wager? fell to the ground. The ultimate 
result of war communism in jhc field of labour policy was to leave 
no other incentives in operation e:iwccpt revolutionary enthusiasm 
5 'iid naked compulsion. 

’ Sec p. 232 below. 

* See p. 211 yhove. 

VKP(B) V Rezoly^itsiyahh (1041), i, 331 ; Tr{tn Vserossmkii S^'ezd 
ProfvssionaVny kh Soyuzov (1921;, i (PIcnuiTu ), 1 1 2-*'H4. ' 

^ Sahranie Uzakonenii, No. 55, art. 239^ 

5 Ibid. No. 92, art. 49/; Lenin called this decree tme of the most 
important decrees and idecisions of Sovnarkom and STO " (Sitcimeniyay 
xxvi, 40). 

® Chet'certyi Vseiossiiskii S^'ezd Professional'nykh Soyuzov (1921), i (Ple- 
num/), 29, 114-115. 
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It was towards the end of 1920, when Wrangel had suffered 
defeat and the civil war was finally ended, that the labour front, 
lilfe other aspects of the national economy, began to show signs of 
intolerable stresses. The ‘‘ militarization of labour ” had lost the 
justification which it seemed to possess so long as^a fight for 
existence waS in progress. The trade unions becami onc^ again 
th^ scat and the subject of acute frictions — friction within the 
central council, friction between the central council aVid the trade 
unions, and friction between the unions and Soviet organs. The 
questions at issue, which often appeared as questions of degree 
rather than of principle, Nvere whether the main function of the 
unions was to stimulate production or to dcfcn?l the immediate 
and sectional interests of their members, whether they should 
mobilize aiid organize labour by compulsory or solely by voluntary 
metliods, ancf ^Jdlcther they should take orders from the state on 
matters of poIicy\^r maintain some degree of independence. No 
essential link existed between 4the issue of the “ militarization of 
labour ” ard i\z issue of the relation of the trade unions to the 
state. But it was natural that those who regarded labour conscrip- 
tion as a petmanont part of a socialist economy also sought to 
incorporate the trade unions in thcistatf machine, while those who 
stood for independent trade unions assumed that tlie virtue of the 
unions resided in the volurftary nature of the discipline which they 
imposed. The vi^ id personality of Trotsky, who insisted without 
qualification on the compulsory mobilization of labour and on the 
complete subordination of the unions of the state, added point to 
the controversy and sharpened all its ctlgos ; Tomsky eTuerged as 
the defender of the traditional “ trade unionist outlook. 

The first All-Russian Congress ,of Trade Uniom^ had laid it 
down in. 1918 that^the trade unions ought to become “ organs^f 
state power ” ; the eighth party congress in the following year had 
declared in the relevant section on the party programme that the 
trade unions shoqld “ concentrate de facto in their Imnds the whole 
administration, of tlie ^jhole national economy as a single economic 
qntity In the heat of the civil war the tw o points of view^ could 
be fused ; once it was over, the question was bound to arise 
whetlK^i' vital decisions of policy wxre to b*e taken by the trade 
unions or by state organs. The occjision w hich forced the iijsue 
was more or *lcss accidental. In the winter of 1919-1920 the 
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conditions of the railways had become catastrophic and the 
economy was threatened with a breakdown owing to complete 
chaos in transport and Lenin telegraphed to Trotsky, then in fhe 
Urals, aftking him to take ch^-ge of the question.^ Current 
methods of coercion were first thought of. A decree of STO of 
Januajy 30,'' 1920, declared all railway workers riiobilized for 
labour service, and a week later a further decree conferred Wide 
disciplinary powers on the railway administration ; neither decree 
made any mention of the trade unions.^ At the beginning of 
March 1920, Trotsky secured the creation for the carrying out of 
his policy of a new organ of the Peopl^^s Commissariat of Com- 
munications (NUrkomput’) called the “ chief political railway 
administration *’ (Glavpolitput'), the function of which was to 
appeal to the political consciousness of the raiH^^ay workers.^ One 
purpose, or at any rate one result, of its creation ^aS to side-track 
the railwaymen’s union, which, ever since the trt>ubles of the first 
weeks of the revolution, had preserved a more stubborn tradition 
than most unions of independent action. A special resolution of 
the ninth party congress at the end of March 1920 drew attention 
to the*'cardinal importance of transport, ascribed “ the*‘fundamcntal 
difficulty in the matter of imprqiving transport to “ the weakness 
of the railwaymen's trade union and gave a special blessing to 
Glavpolitput’, whose dual function was “ urgently to improve 
transport through the organized influence of experienced com- 
munists . . . and at the same time to strengthen the railway 
trade union organization; to pour into it the best workers whom 
Glavpolitput’ is sending to the railways, to help the trade union 
itself to establish iron discipline in its organization, and in this w'ay 
to make the trade union of rai,lwaymen an irreplaceable instrument 
for the further improvement of rail" transport Jealousies were 
^on aroused, and open war broke out between Glavpolitput’ and 
the railwaymen’s union. It came to a head in August, when 
the central co^nmittee of the party decided to , depose the com- 
mittee of the railwaj^cn’s union and replace 'it hy a new com- 

* L. "IVotsky, Moya Zhizn* (lii-rlin, 1930), iie 198 ; see also pp. 373-374 
below. 

* Sobranie Uzakoneni^; tq 2 o. No. 8, art. 52 ; No. 10, art. 64. ^ 

3 Izvestiya TsentnaVnof'o Komiteta Rossiiskoi Kotnmitnisticheihoi Partii 
{BoV shevikov)t No. 13, March 2, I1920, p. 4. 

^ 1 ^KP(B) V Rezolyutsiyakh (i 94 *). 335 - 
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mittee, known in the subsequent controversy as Tscktran.* The 
unfinished Polish war and the new intervention by Wrangel in the 
south still seemed to justify any Ivigh-handed emergency measures 
which might keep transport movAig. But at the end of September 
the trade unions had regained some of their prestige Jh the party 
central comfnittce, which passed a resolution depitcatiijg “ all 
petty tutelage and petty interference in trade union affairs, noting 
that the transport situation had “ decidedly impft)ved ”, and 
declaring that it was now time to transform Glavpolitput’ (and a 
corresponding body for river transport called Glavpolitvod) into 
trade union organs.^ * 

When, therefore, an all-Russian trade union Conference (not a 
full congress) assembled in Moscow in the first days of November 
1920, feelings weref already tense. The armistice had been signed 
with Poland, 1ir;d the civil war and the worst of the transport crisis 
were virtually over. The Bolshevik delegates met as usual in 
advance to decide on their line*at the conference. Trotsky, taking 
advantage of discussion on production, launched a general 
attack on the trade unions wdiich he described as in need of a 
shake-up Tomsky retorted wdth asperity.^ The quarrfel was 
kept aw^ay from the floor of the i:onterence, ^jhich was content 
w'ith some non-committal theses of Rudzutak on the role of the 
trade unions in stimulating production. But the situation in the 
party was now^ so embittered that the central committee had to 
take a hand. At a meeting on November 8, 1920, Lenin and 
Trotsky presented alternative drafts, and on the following day 
after some difficult discussions the committee by a majority of 
10 to 4 (the dissentients being ’^Erotsky, Krestinsky, Andreev 
and Rykov) adopted a resolution ^modelled on Lenin s draft. 
The resolution tactfully distinguished between “ centralism and 

' At the tenth party congress UVotsky twice stated without contradiction 
that the decision to create 'Fsektran (which presumably originated from him) 
was taken by the ctjntral committee of the party on Auguit 28, 1920, being 
supported by Lenin, Zinoviev and Stalin against the protest of Tomsky {Desyatyi 
Rossiiskoi Kommunisticheskoi Partii (1921), pp. i 95 * 214). 

* - Iz:vcstiy(i TsentraVnoa*^ Komiteta Rossmkoi Kommunisticheskoi Partii 
(Bol*shevikov), No. 26, December 20, 1920, p. z.* 

^ Desyatyi S*'ezd Rossiiskoi Konirnunisiicheskoi Pa^ii (1921), p. 202 ; Lenin, 
Sochinefliyfi, xxvi, 87-88, 631, note 49. 

♦ These theses were praised by Lenin apd qu-. K'd by nim in extenso \ibid. 
xxvi, 77-80). 
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militarized forms of labour ”, which were liable to degenerate into 
bureaucracy and “ petty tutelage over the trade unions ”, and 
“ healthy forms of the militarization of labour ”. On the substan- 
tive poirtt it prescribed that T*?ktran should participate in the 
central coihicil of trade unions on the same footing as the central 
comrnijrtees' of other major unions, and decided to appoint a 
committee to draw up fresh general instructions for the ti*ade 
unions.* This was followed by a split within Tsektran,^ and on 
December 7, 1920, the central committee returned to the dispute 
in an atmosphere of increasing bitterness. On this occasion Lenin 
left Zinoviev to make the running again^'t Trotsky. But feeling in 
the committee fumed against both protagonists : ‘and Bukharin 
formed a so-called buffer group ”, which included Preobra- 
zhensky, Serebryakov, Sokolnikov and Lariif; and ciirried by 8 
votes to 7 a compromise resolution which had the jiffect of keeping 
every issu« open till the party congress in tife coming spring. 
Glavpolitput* and its companion c^rganization Glavpolitvod wxrc 
formally dissolved and their staffs and assets transferred to the 
trade unions. Tsektran was left in being, but on the understanding 
that ritw elections to it would take place at the fcvthcoitiing congress 
of transport workj^rs in Februar*')’ 1921. 

From this time onw^ards it was impossible to maintain the 
original decision taken in November Mot to countenance public 
discussion of these diflferences within the party.-* In the three 
months which separated the December session of the central 
committee from the opening of the tenth party congress on March 


* The resolution is reprinted Prtitokoly X RK 1 \B) (n;33), pp. 

798-799. Trotsky’s draft was published in Partiya i Soyxtzy, ed. (h Zinoviev 
(1921), pp. 354-300. Some particulars of tjie two days’ discussion, including the 
voting on the tirst day \\hen Lenin’s draft was appro\ed in principle, by 8 votes 
and Trotsky’s rejected by 8 10^7, are in Lenin, Stufiim’niyaj xxvii, 

88 (where Lenin admits that he “ allowed himself in the course of the dispute 
certain obviously cxai^gerated and therefore erroneous s.'ilhes ”) ; 624, note 35 ; 
630, note 45 ; T*'otsky refused to serve on the cornniitfee and was severely 
censured by J^cnin for hifr refusal {ihid. xxvi, 88). 

^ Izvehtiya TsenlroVnogo Komiteta Ro^sitskoi KotnniuYu\tit /teskoi Partii 
{BoVshevikov), No. 26, December 20, 19*20, p. 3. , 

3 Lenin, Soi hinemya, xxv ii, 8S-89, 630, note 45 ; the “ bulfer ” resolution 
w^as published in Pravda*:il December 14, 1920, and reprinted in (i: Zinoviev^ 
Sochineniyay vi (1929), 599-600. 

^ The withdraw'al of the ban t)y Zinoviev on Lenin’s o»-dcrs was recorded 
by Trotsky (Desyatyi S^ezdRossitskoi KommuniiUchesfwi Partii (1921), p. 216). 
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8, 1921, an acrimonious debate on the role of the trade unions 
raged in party meetings and in the party press. ^ According to 
TA)tsky and Tsektran, the rail^vaymen’s union wanted to behave 
like a capitalist trade union, relegating the organization o 5 produc- 
tion to a secondary place : Tomsky was being cast foi»the role of 
“ the Gompdrs of the workers’ state According tcP their joppo- 

nerfts, “ the apparatus of Narkomput* is swallowing the trade 
union apparatus, leaving nothing of the unions but the horns and 
the feet Some half-dozen programmes or ** platforms ” were 
circulated.* When the congress met, the situation had already to 
some extent simplified itself. Bukharin’s “ buffer group ”, having 
failed to promyotc concord, had come to terms wirfi Trotsky, and a 
common draft was submitted to the congress in the name of eight 
members 01 the ceiftral committee — Trotsky, Bukharin, Andreev, 
Dzerzhinsky,'* I^restinsky, Preobrazhensky, Rakovsky and Sere- 
bryakov.^ On thfe opposite wing, a Left group took sKipe during 
the winter of 1920-1921 under^thc name of the ” workers’ opposi- 
tion ”. V ,gue but far-reaching programme included the 

* To an impression of the unparalleled extent of the debate a few of its 

principal landi^iarks »pay be rec<»rded : On December 24, u>20, Trotsky 
address<‘d a monster Tneetiny: of tratle unionists and delegates to the eighth 
All-Russian Conuress of So\ i(‘ts : his spet^rh was publishtti on the follow int; da\ 
as a pamphlet {Rol' i Zadtuhi Profutyuzov) ; Tomskv and others also spoke at 
this meeting (I.enin, Sochitiemyt^, xxvii. (>25, note 35, O39, note 7S). On Decem- 
ber 30, i»>20, another meettn^ of a similar character was addre"»sed b> Lenin, 
Zinoviev, 'IVotsky, IVikhfjnn, Shlyapmkov ami others : these speeches were 
published in a pamphicl O Pnlv PtofcssitniartiyKh Soyuzo^' r Proizrodstve{ii:)2i'). 
A week later Zinoviev addresseil a ltatherin^ in Petroj»rad (CJ. Zinoviev, Si^chi- 
neniyn, vi 403-431), 'Thfoii^rhout January 1921 Pravdu carried almost 

daily articles hy the supporters of one or other platfoim. Stalin’s '' MUrihution, 
a polemic atiainst '^I’rotsky, appeared on January 19 {Sochineniyo, v, 4-14), 
lA'iiin’s article. The Cnsis m the Pm ty (Snchim'm\ t7, xxiii, S7-94),^on j. \uary 21. 
Lenin summed up at the end of .hyiuary i!i a pamphlet Once More About the 
Trade Urthns^ bearinf/^ the sub-title About the Mistakes of Cow -tides Trotsky 
and Bukharin {Sochincniya. xwii, 111-1^5). Before th^ confess met, ifit 
principal documents were published by order of the central committee in a 
volume edited hy Zinoviev {Partiya i Soyuzy (1021 )). 'fh.it Stalin’s role behind 
the scenes was more^important than his one published arlicfi would suiTgest is 
indicated by the taunt* >t a ilelei;ate at the party conm^ss who alleged that, while 
Zinoviev was aefivo in 1 ^‘trograd, “ that war strategist and arch-democrat, 
comrade Stalin ” was husv jn Mi»scow' drafung “ reports that such and such 
victories had been w’on on this or that front, that so many h:ul \otcd for the point 
of view 0/ Lenin, and only six for the point of \iew jf 'Trotsky . . . etc. etc.” 
(Desyatvi €"ezd Rossiiskoi Kommunisticheskoi Partii (1921), pp. 52-53. 

* Partiya 1 Soyuzy, ed. (I. Zinoviev (iQ2,i), pp 1 16-117. 12(1, 250. ^ 

» Desyatyi S't^sd Rossiiskop Konwiunisticheshd Partii (1921), pp. 352-359. 
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control of industrial production by the trade unions, and it sub- 
mitted proposals in this sense to the tenth party congress : its 
leaders were Shlyapnikov and K6llontai.* This new element made 
it all the^easier for the Lenin-Ziriovicv group to appear as a central 
and modefdting force : its point of view was presented to the 
congress in 'the form of a draft resolution known as 'that of “ the 
ten ’’ — Lenin, Zinoviev, Tomsky, Rudzutak, Kalinin, Kamenev, 
Lozovsky, F^trovsky, Artem and Stalin.^ The minor groups faded 
away before the congress, or as soon as it met, leaving the three 
major disputants in possession of the field. 

The open debate in the tenth party congress was perfunctory. 
It was confinedUo a single sitting, and much of it- was occupied 
with minor recriminations ; once the assembled delegates had 
been canvassed, the result was known in advance. Lenin’s per- 
sonal influence and the weight of the party machKie sufficed to 
turn the scale. But the sympathy enjoyed by tlfe alternative pro- 
grammes was greater than the voting at the congress suggested. 
The three main platforms showed clearly the issues of principle at 
stake. The workers’ opposition ”, like the former champions of 
woricers’ control ”, took what was basically a^syndkalist view of 
the ** workers’ state ”, appealiiig to the syndicalist strain in party 
theory : Shlyapnikov at tke congress quoted Engels’ prediction 
that the coming society would “ organize industry on the basis of 
a free and equal association of all producers Since the trade 
unions were the organization directly and exclusively representa- 
tive of the workers, it wtis unthinkable that they should be sub- 
ordinated to any political authority. *At the centre, management 
of the national economy shojxld be vested in an all-Russian pro- 
ducers’ congress ; at lower levels, in the trade unions. Political 
functions were, by implication, left in the hands of the Soviets, 
tt'fiich, as the repositories of #^political power, were presumably 
destined to die away. On immediate practical issues, the workers’ 
opposition sought an equalization of w^ages, fr 9 e distribution of 
food and basic necessities to all workers, arjd the gradual rcplacc- 


< 

* Desyatyi S^'ezd Romiskoi Kummunisticheskoi Partii (1921), pp. 360-364 ; 
for the workers’ opposition, see Vol. i, pp. 196-197. 

* Ibid. pp. 344-351 ; Lozovsky had rejoined the party in 1919. < 

* Ibid. p. 196 ; Lenin retorted {Sochineniya, xxvii, 236) that £nj;cls was 
speaking only of a " communist society 
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ment of money payments by payments in kind. It represented the 
workers in the restrictive sense of the term, and was, at any rate in 
theory, opposed to any concessidns to the peasant. The workers* 
opposition, while rejecting anything that savoured of# the mili- 
tarization of labour, endorsed the most extreme economic and 
financial pdlicics of war communism, thus holding its j)osition 
oil the Left wing of the party. It had no solution to offer of the 
crisis confronting the tenth congress, and mustored only 18 
votes. 

The Trotsky - Bukharin programme, which represented 
Trotsky’s original view \vith some of its asperities slightly toned 
down, described itself as a “ production ** as opposed to a “ trade 
union ’* platform. It called for the transformation of the trade 
unions iiuo produttion unions, not only in name, but in substance 
and method*oJ work ”. The party programme of 1919 had pro- 
vided for a concentration in the hands of the trade unjpns of the 
whole administration of the w^ole national economy considered as 
a single cron niic entity ”. But this presupposed “ the planned 
transformation of the unions into apparatuses of the workers* 
state **. Aj? a corollary of this process a closer integratiomwas to 
be achieved between Vesenkha jnd the central council of trade 
unions, and the People’s Commissariat of Labour was to be 
abolished altogether. In practice “ statization ** of the unions 
had already gone extremely far : there seemed no feason not to 
carry it to its conclusion. The Trotsky-Bukharin programme 
possessed a high degree of logical consistency. But the underlying 
assumption that the industrial worker could have no interests 
distinguishable from those of thct Soviet state as a whole, and 
therefore requiring the protection, of independent .trade unions, 
while it seemed to be justified by the current use of the term 
‘‘ dictatorship of the’proletariat had little foundation in fad?*-'" 
if only because the existing state rested on a running compromise 
between the industrial worker and the peasant ; ajid the 'Frotsky- 
Bukharin programing was open to the same* charge as the workers* 
•opposition, though from a different angle, of ignoring the peasant 
component in the Sovfct power. A mof-c practical obstacle to its 
popula'rity was its known association with the policy of the com- 
pulsory mobilization of labour, which was indeed a logical deduc- 
tion from its premises.* In spite of its brilliant and influential 
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sponsorship, the Trotsky-Bukharin draft received only 50 votes 
at the congress. 

The field was thus clear for the resolution of “ the ten ” which 
was adopted by 336 votes against the 50 and the 18 votes for its two 
rivals. The* main criticism to which it was exposed was that it 
remained ineonclusive and left things much as they were. It 
rejected emphatically the workers’ opposition proposal for- a 
supreme all-Russian congress of producers, where, as Zinoviev 
frankly objected, “ the majority at this grave moment will be non- 
party people, a good many of them SRs and Mensheviks But 
it also declared, in opposition to Trotsky, that, while the unions 
already performed some state functions, “ the rapid •* statization ’ 
of the trade unions would be a serious mistake ”. The important 
thing was to “ win over these mass non-party organizations more 
and more for the Soviet state ”. The distinguishing^'character of 
the trade unions was the use of methods of persuasion (though 
“ proletarian compulsion ” was not<t always excluded) ; to incor- 
porate them in the state would be to deprive them of this asset. ^ 
The platform of “ the ten ” rested on considerations of practical 
expediency rather than of theoretical consistency. But<‘that was its 
source of strength.^ On particuljir issues, the ten, while admitting 
that the equalization of wages was an ultimate objective, opposed 
its promulgation by the workers’ opposition as an immediate goal 
of policy ; the trade unions must “ use the payment of wages in 
money or in kind as a means of disciplining labour and increasing 
its productivity (system of bonuses, etc.) The trade unions 
must also enforce discipline and combat absenteeism through the 
operation of “ comradely courts of discipline ”. The proposals 
of ** the ten adopted by the tenth party congress as a solution of 
the trade union controversy were sensible rather than novel or 
s<i 5 isational. But they did little U) answer the underlying question 
how to give the trade unions a real function without turning them 
into agencies of^jthe state. 

Trotsky predicted St the congress that the victorious resolution 
would not “ surv'ive till the eleventh congress The prediction 

* Desyatyi S**ezd RossiiskniKomntunisticheskoi l^artii (1921), p. 190. 

* Lenin particularly insisted on this point in his short speech at the -congress 
on the trade union question : We must at all costs persuade first, an,d Lompel 
afterwards ” (Sochineniya, xxvii, 235). 

* Disyatyi S'^ezd liossiiskoi KommiwUticheskoUPurtii (1921)', p. 214. 
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v^as literally fulfilled. A further crisis came only two months 
later ; and the party line in regard to the trade unions was once 
rrfore substantially modified by 'a resolution of the central com- 
mittee in January 1922.* If tiic further changes wc»e accom- 
plished without any revival of the bitterness which 4 iad marked 
the winter df 1920-1921, this was due to two factors/ In the first 
place, the tightening up of party discipline at the tenth congress 
made impossible a renewal of controversy of the open and acri- 
monious kind which had preceded the congress. Secondly, the 
whole trade union controversy of the winter of 1 920-1 921 had 
been conducted under the system of war communism and on the 
economic presuppositions of that system. Thi? abandonment of 
war communism and the introduction of NEP had repercussions 
in labour policy •which rendered both the Trotskyist and the 
worliers’ opf^ogition platforms obsolete, but fitted in well with the 
more flexible programme accepted by the congress, a^iid could be 
plausibly represented as a cpntinuation of it. The Trotskyist 
policy of th^. mobilization of labour by the state reflected the 
extreme tension of war communism and had to be relaxed when 
the cmergt*ncy passed. It proved, however, to have a more 
lasting validity than some other features of war communism ; the 
labour policy ultimately adopted under the five-year plans owed 
more to the conceptions propounded by Trotsky at this time than 
to the resolution adopted by the tenth party congrcs§. 

{(1) Twde and Distribution 

The break-down of the processes of trade between town and 
country had already driven the Soviet Government, in the spring 
of 1915 to some new expeiSments — the organization of direct 
exchange of goods and the con^promise with* the cooperati^js.- 
From the summer of 1918 onwards the civil w^ar made the problem 
increasingly urgent and, in some respects, simpljfied it by com- 
pelling concentrition *on the most immediate and elementary 
•needs. The period of war communism had several distinctive 
characteristics in the fibld of trade and distribution : the extended 
use q/^'methods of requisition rather than*of exchange to obtain 
supplies urgently required by the state ; the further development 
* See pp. 326-327 below. 
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of exchange in kind ; the widespread use of fixed prices and 
rationing; the assimilation of the cooperatives to the Soviet 
system as the main instruments of collection and distributioh ; 
and the growth of a black market existing side by side with the 
official chartnels of trade and finally eclipsing them in extent and 
importance. •* 

The requisitioning of essential supplies — meaning, at tiiis 
time, food and equipment for the Red Army and food for the urban 
population — was rendered imperative by the civil w^ar and could 
be justified on grounds of military necessity. It could also be 
regarded as a foretaste of the future comntunist society to supersede 
methods of exch&nge where the power of the purser was the pre- 
dominant factor, and substitute* the principle of taking from each 
according to his capacity and giving to each according to his need. 
In theory the principle of distribution according ,t(5' need might 
have come «into conflict with the principle of distribution by way 
of exchange for supplies received: both principles had been 
recognized side by side in the original trade monopoly decree of 
April 2, 1918.^ But the conflict scarcely arose in relation to the 
peasaiti, since neither principle could be translated i*hto practice 
in the absence of supplies. In ;^he desperate effort to extract the 
maximum quantity of agricultural produce from peasants to whom 
little could be offered by way of return, ‘'the method of requisition 
by armed detachments, inaugurated in the summer of 1918 and 
further developed in decrees of August 1918,^ continued to prevail 
during 1919 and 1920, so that throughout this period the chief 
instrument for obtaining supplies from the peasantry was not trade 
and exchange, but the forcible removal of surpluses by process of 
requisition. This was quickly established in popular opinion as a 
characteristic feature of war communism and the main cause of 
*t1ft resentment inSpired by it among the peasants. 

The relations of the state with industry under war communism 
were equally remote from the processes of tr?de. From the 
middle of 1918 onwards Vesenkha was ijipiily .extending its 
control over every important branch of Russian industry, and was? 
bending every ounce of productive capacity to the needs of the 
civil war. As always In time of war, production for use ^'fcpidly 
drove out what was left of production for the market. A “ war 
‘ * See p. 119 above. See p. 148 above. 
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contracts section ” was established at the headquarters of Vesenkha 
with subordinate sections in the local Sovnarkhozy ; * and the 
structure was crowned by an interdepartmental “ extraordinary 
commission for the procurement of munitions ”, of which Krasin 
became president on his return to Russia in September 1918 and 
which changed its name two months later to “ <ixtraordinary 
cofnmission for the supply of the Red Army This organiza- 
tion, reinforced in the summer of 1919 by the appointment of 
Rykov as^ an “ extraordinary representative ” of the Council of 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Defence to lend it the highest political 
authority, 3 took charge of all supplies for the Red Army other than 
agricultural products, and was the main user ind controller of 
industrial production. To keep the Red Army supplied became, 
in K^rasin's wordst ‘‘ the corner-stone of our economic policy 
Throughout*! j) 1 9 and 1920 a high proportion of the still active 
part of Russian industry was directly engaged on orders for the 
Red Army. 

What I‘ ft of industry to keep up a supply of consumer 
goods to the civilian population was hardly less firmly harnessed 
to the war effort. •Tlie primary function of this limited supply was 
to induce the peasant by way of oiganjzed exchange to furnish the 
supplies of food without which the Red Army could not fight and 
the town populations woutd starve. Hence Vesenkha was scarcely 
less concerned tf) extend its control ovef consumer goods indus- 
tries than over industries directly supplying the Red Army ; and 
the ultimate destination of these goods was shown by the placing 
of Narkoniprod in charge of their distribution. The wave of 
nationalization of industries in theiautumn of 1918 was crowned 
by a decree of Sovnarkom of November 21, i9i«8, “ On the 
Organization of { 5 ugply ”, which was specifically designed to 
supersede ” the apparatus of private trade This decree est^u-' 
lished what was in effect a state trading monopoly. It carefully 

* Sboniik Dekrt^ov i Ptislanni'Icnii po Saroihiomu Khouymstvu, ii (1920), 

f Ibid, ii, 72*1 ; for ftrasin’s own account of its functions see Trudy II 
Vserossiishn^o S'\'zda Sovet^tv Nurodnogo Kfiozygistva (n.d.), pp. 78-80. 

3 Sbornik Deheiov i PosUmovletiii po Narodnomu Khozyaistvu, ii (1920), 
742-74 J f for the C'ouncil of Workers’ and Pcasants’^Defcnce (later the Council 
of Labout and Defence (S'l'C))), see Vol. i, p. 216. 

♦ Trudy II Vserossiishogo S'^ezda Sovetov A’ ^dmgo Khozyuistva (n.d.), 

p. 75. 
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defined relations between Vesenkha and Narkomprod. All goods 
designed “ for personal consumption or domestic economy ” 
manufactured in factories nationalized or controlled by Vesenkha 
were to b(i transferred by the relevant glavki^ centres or sections to 
Narkompro^l for utilization according to the threefold plan. In 
the fir§t place, the plan would determine the quantities to be set 
aside for export, the quantities to be kept in reserve and the 
quantities available for industrial consumption and for distribution 
to the population. Secondly, factory, wholesale and retail prices 
would be fixed. Thirdly, the plan would settle the method of 
distribution of the supplies destined for popular consumption. 
The first and third of these tasks were entrusted to a commission 
of utilization ” on which Vesenkha, Narkomprod and the People’s 
Commissariat of Trade and Industry were all ^irepresehted ; ] the 
second fell to the price committee of Vesenkha. For the exercise 
of its distributive functions, and for the collection of goods falling 
outside the scope of Vesenkha (the principal category of these 
would be the products of rural handicrafts), Narkomprod set up 
a special organ called Glavprodukt on which Vesenkha was to be 
represfented. The cooperatives were to participate in‘' the process 
of distribution throughout the country, which was to be covered 
with “ a network of retail shops sufficiently dense for the con- 
venience of the population Retail trj2de was to be “ municipal- 
ized ”, i.e. placed under the control of the^ local Soviets.* The 
decree was well conceived on paper. It corresponded to the aim 
of Bolshevik policy, defined in the party programme of 1919 as 
being ” to continue on a planned, organized, state- wide scale to 
replace trade by distribution of products But the system rested 
on a basis of tationing which presupposed two things : a powerful 
administrative machine and a reasonable sufficiency of goods to 
STstribute. Neither of these thillgs existed, or could be hoped for, 
in the Russia of 1919 and 1920. Yet, like other parts of war 
communism, tf.c system was dictated not so rnv'ch by theory as 
by urgent practical needs, and it is difficult to see what other 

* The “ commission of utihzation ** became for a brief period an important 
organ; Y. S. Rozenfeld, Promyshlennaya Pniitika SSSR (1926), p. tzs, calls 
it “ the crown of the glavk'i* system For its short-lived role in the preohistory 
of planning, sec p. 369 below. 

* Sf'hranie Uzakonniti^ No, 83, art. 879. 

* VKP{B) V Rezolyiitsiyakh (1941), i, 293. * 
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system could have been applied at the height of the civil 
war. 

Fixed prices for grain had been inherited, together with the 
grain monopoly, from the Provisional Government nnd since 
raised on more than one occasion. It was logical and inevitable 
that the estiblishment of state monopolies of other commodities 
wlrich began in the spring and summer of 1918 should be followed 
by the fixing of prices for these commodities. Befo/e the end of 
1918 there were fixed prices for hides, leather and leather goods, 
for wool and woollen goods, for cotton yarns and cotton goods, 
for rubber goods, for so&p, tobacco and tea and for many other 
products. Tn 1919 and the first part of 1920, •as controls w^ere 
extended and intensified, the list^of fixed prices grew till almost 
every objdbt of consumption was covered.* Fixed prices were 
regularly infl-c^sed in a way which more than kept pace with 
periodical increases in the price of grain, so that the tesms of trade 
w^ere turned more and more against the peasant and in favour of the 
industrial wuiivii.’ But this had no great practical significance, 
since prices could never be increased drastically enough to take 
account of the rapidly falling value of the currency. Thus ^in the 
course of time the fixed prices 4|verged mor^ and more widely 
from the “ free prices at which the same commodities changed 
hands on the illegal but tolerated black market; by 1920 fixed 


* The decrees for can be found in Sboniik Dekretoi' i Postatiovlettii po 
Narodfwmu K/wzyuishu, 1 i (n;2o), 473-65(), later decrees in Piohvodslt'o, 
I'chet f Rnspredekuie Vrndukto% Natodnogo Khozyaistva (n.d. [? 1921]), pp. 
231-400. 

2 MilMitin explained t(» the all-Russian^ongress of financial officu.ls In May 
1919 that when, in the previous October, bread prices had been raLcd it had 
been necessary to make a corresponjin" ini^easc in other fixed prices “ bending 
the stick in favour of yrbi^n industry In January 19191 con.icxion widi a 
50 per cent rise in waj;es, prices for niaiiufactured ^ood#had been put up 
two and a half times the level of the previous autumn, thouj^h no change at all 
was rrfade in bread prices. Prices for manufactured goods, which had been 
21; times the 1914 li^'ol in October 1918, stood at bo times tljpt level in January 
1919 (Trudy Vsrrossii^kogt^ .'J^ezda Zaveduyushchikh f'inotdclumi (1919), pp. 50- 
§1). The same process continued, though less rapidly, till the introduction of 
NEP ; an arshin of cloth wh^'h cost 1-3 pounds of rye bread in March 1919 cost 
2'2 pounds two years later (L. Kritsman, Gcrouheskii Period Velikoi Russkoi 
RevolviUifi (n.d. [ ? 1924], p. 212). Lenin again ai»d again admitted that the 
peasant \N'%s not getting a fair return for his produce and was being asked to give 
a credit ” or “^advance ” to the urban p^tdetarii ' is his contribution to the 
victory of the revolution (Suckimniya, xxiv, 409-410, 569, 696). 
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prices had become largely nominal and distribution at fixed prices 
virtually equivalent to gratis distribution, which was finally sub- 
stituted for it. But by that tinAe supplies in the hands of stAte 
organs available for distributioiV/ had also declined to negligible 
dimensions?* 

Rationing was the natural concomitant of fixed prices. Ration- 
ing for the principal foodstuffs was in force in Petrograd and 
Moscow under the Provisional Government; sugar and bread 
had been rationed before the February revolution. For the first 
nine months of the Soviet regime, during which the rations were 
more and more frequently unprocurable; and the gap between the 
fixed prices of the same articles on the free market** progressively 
widened, no change was made in the system. But the acute 
scarcity of the summer of 1918, affecting firsv and foremost the 
workers in the large cities, and the adoption of the ijpKcy of requisi- 
tioning grain from the peasants, placed direct responsibility for 
distribution on the government, v In August 1918 differential 
rations were first introduced for Moscow and Petrograd, the 
population being divided for the purpose into three categories, of 
which heavy manual workers formed the first, mother workers and 
families of all wo;-kcrs the second, and members of the former 
bourgeoisie the third ; the first category received rations four 
times, the second three times, as high a:> the third. ^ The differen- 
tial system spread rapidly, and w^ith innumerable variations. 
Manual workers always occupied the highest category, and were 
sometimes declared to be in receipt of an “ iron-clad ration 
enjoying absolute priority over all categories. Families of Red 
Army men were commonly* included in the highest category. 
Presently, however, discrimination was introduced between 
different groups of manual workers and different groups, of office 
Workers on the siipposed basis «i)f the value of their services to the 
community ; higher rations were offered to shock workers engaged 
in particularly ovital or urgent w^ork. The procji^ss of refinement 
was carried so far that in the autumn of 19.19 thert;; were in some 
places as many as twenty categories of rations. 

This situation led not only to intolerable administrative com- 
plications, but to widespread anomalies, jealousies and discon- 

* U. Kritsman, Geroicheskii Period Velikoi Russkot RevolyuL'U {n.d. [ ? 1924]), 
p. no. 
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tents, which were publicly ventilated at a conference of represen- 
tatives of Soviet organs of distribution in November 1919. 
Vyshinsky, the future Public Prosecutor and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR, who was af this time an official of^Narkom- 
prod, made a report to the conference on this qufistion. He 
attacked “ Ihe bourgeois principle of equality whi^ had 
goferned rationing in Hohenzollern Germany and Habsburg 
Austria as well as under the Russian Provisional Government. 
But, while discrimination against the bourgeoisie was right and 
proper, a system of rationing which set “ every privileged group 
at war with its neighbours ”, and was quite differently applied in 
different cities and different regions, was indefensible. Vyshinsky 
proposed a return to three standard categories of manual workers, 
other worlfers ancP non-workers, rations to be allocated between 
them ill the ^n^portions of three, two and one. A r^^solution in 
this sense was unanimously adopted by the conference.* A month 
later the seventh All-Russian* Congress of Soviets in December 
1919 dcnuaiu.^<i a single workers’ ration ” ^ In April 1920 
there was a return to something like the three original categories, 
with the proviso riiat special rations might be accorded to*heavy 
manual workers, as well as “ f(^r syecially qualified forms of ' 
intellectual work.” ^ But these changes Inst their meaning as, 
during 1920, the system f)f rationing was gradually replaced by 
the payment of '\’agcs in kind. This had the dual advantage of 
eliminating the need for any attempt to calculate wages and prices 
in terms of a depreciating currency, and of allowing the rewards of 
labour to be adjusted to services rendered with far mo’ o precision 
than could be dreamed of under a#crude system of ration cate- 
gories. A system of wages for the industrial w orker* theoretically 
based on distributyon^according to capacity was more appropr^te 
to the current crisis than a systemPof rationing tfieoretically baseJT 
on distribution according to nced.^ 

In principle die rural population should have lieen rationed in 
consumer goojs on tl¥; basis of the decree o^ November 21, 1918, 
vyhich did not suggest imy other criterion of distribution than that 

* Vserossmkoe Sovvshrhume Predstavitdei RuspretieliteVnykh ProJor^a?tov 
(1920), 13-16, 28, 51-52. 

^ Sovetov RSFSR v Postanovleniyakh (^1939), i . 144. 

^ Sohranie U^itkonemi, JQJO, No. 34, arft 165. 

For the payment of wag^b in kind, see, however, p. 218 above. 
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of need. But in practice the main motive of distributing supplies 
to the peasant was to procure agricultural products. Distribution 
proceeded on the basis of the decree of August 6, 1918, on “obliga- 
tory exchange ”, i.e. on the principle that 85 per cent of the cost 
of goods supplied must be paid in kind ; * and since the policy 
was to, keep prices for manufactured goods proportionately higher 
than for agricultural products, this already represented a certlain 
tax on the peasant.^ When the 1919 harvest became available, this 
procedure was tightened up by a further decree of August 5, 1919. 
Under this decree Narkomprod was to “ determine for each 
province or district separately the quantity of products of agricul- 
ture and rural handicrafts subject to obligatory delivery and the 
quantity of goods to be released for the supply of the rural popula- 
tion ” ; the latter would not be released until the former were 
delivered. The new decree marked an advance mh that of the 
previous j^ar in two respects. In the first place, the money 
element seems to have disappeared altogether : the calculation 
of equivalents was made by Narkomprod, apparently on the basis 
of amounts of grain and other products required and quantities of 
manufactured goods available. Secondly, the principle of collect- 
ive responsibility which had *been left open in the decree of 
August 1918, was now clearly enunciated; while the quantities 
of manufactured goods distributed dbpended on the amounts 
of agricultural products delivered, the “ consumers’ societies ” 
which carried out the distribution were not allowed to discriminate 
against “ proletarian or Semi-proletarian elements living on wage 
payments or on allowances from the state ”, so that, as far as the 
individual was concerned, the’goods received stood in no necessary 
relation to th'e products delivered.^ The official system of exchange 
between town and country as it developed in the latter stage of war 
communism thus approximated more nearly to a system of forced 
requisition of agricultural products compensated by free distribu- 
tion of manufactured goods on a basis of rationing than to trade or 
exchange in any ordinary sense of the we-rd. The element of 

* See p. 149 above. 

* Lenin, in advocating an increase in grain prices as an accompaniment of the 
obligatory exchange decree, was careful to add that prices of maruj'actured 
goods should be “ proportionately (and even more than proportionately) raised ** 
iSochweniyat xxx, 991). 

3 Sohranie Usahonenii, 1919, No. 41, art. 387. 
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individual incentive to production was still absent, and could not 
be restored so long as the attempt was made to apply, however 
irnperfectly, the principle “ from each according to his capacity, 
to each according to his needs 


•Such results as were secured by the Soviet Government in its 
distribution policy during the period of war communfsm were due 
almost entirely to its success in making the cooperative movement 
the main instrument of that policy. The impact of the civil war 
hastened the process of harnessing the cooperatives to the Soviet 
administrative machine and of using them to fifl the gaps in the 
machine. It compelled the Soviet Government to intervene far 
more directly and* vigorously than hitherto in promoting trade 
between tow^i jind country ; and this function was c '-ncent rated 
in Narkomprod, Vesenkha being finally relegated tonhe sphere 
of industrial production. Oil the other hand, the discrediting 
of the Left and their expulsion from the Soviets deprived 
the cooperatives of their political backing. Nothing remained 
for them bftt to come to terms w'ith the Bolsheviks, who on 
their side no longer had any poljticaj motive^for indulgence or 
compromise. Thus the incorporation of th^* consumers’ coopera- 
tives in the Soviet admimstrative machine, tentatively begun by 
the decree of Ap’ il 11, 1918, could now jJroceed at an accelerated 
pace. 

The first overt symptom of the process was the “ obligatory 
exchange ” decree of August 6, 1918. The original decree on 
exchange with the peasants of ApriWz, 1918, had been ^^^acluded 
before the agreement with the coop^atives, and made no mention 
of them. The new decree sel the cooperatives side by side with 
official Soviet organs — one article even nanted them to the" 
cxclu.^ion of any oflicial organ — as the instruments through which 
the exchange wc^ild be carried out, and provided fienalties in the 
event of. failure to cc^mply with the regulations laid d^wm : the 
V^oard of administrators of the offending cooperative would be 
handed over to the courts, their successors w'ould be appointed by, 
or witb^the approval of, the Soviet Governiflent, and the coopera- 
tive itseff would be fined.* The decree o*^ November 21, 191S, on 

* Sohranie UzaJ^nenii, njiy-igiS, No. 58, art. 638. 
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the nationalization of internal trade recognized the privileged 
position of the cooperatives. Their wholesale warehouses and 
retail shops were to remain “ under their own management biut 
under the control of Narkomprod ” ; where these had been 
nationalized or municipalized through an excess of zeal on the 
part of docaf Soviet organs, restitution was to be made. By way 
of counterpart Narkomprod received the right to nominate a 
representative with full powers to the presidium of Tsentrosoyuz 
and also to regional and provincial cooperative organs.^ This 
represented a certain concession to the cooperatives, coinciding 
with the olive branch held out at the same moment to the Men- 
sheviks and Left SRs and their short-lived readnsission to the 
Soviets.^ It provoked some grumbling in party circles ^ and was 
defended by Lenin on the plea that the petty bburgeois elements, 
which admittedly dominated the cooperatives, ‘.-iknow how to 
organize shops and must therefore have the same indulgence as 
capitalist organizers of trusts.^ They concession was more apparent 
than real. In the long run the effect of the decree was to turn the 
cooperatives, more thoroughly and more openly than before, into 
accredited agents of Soviet policy. The taking wer of the Moscow 
Narodnyi Bank a few days Jator destroyed what was left of their 
financial autonomy.® 

The record of the next two yearfe, when war communism 
reached its climax, was merely the completion of what had already 
been set in motion by these encroachments. The Bolsheviks had 
at first hoped to capture the organization by splitting the coopera- 


* Sobranie Uzakonemi, igiy-ignS^ No. 83, art. 879. 

* See Vol. pp. 171-172. ^ 

3 Complaints made at the second All-Russian ConKress of Councils of 
Naf’onal Kconomy that local authorities had dissolved “ nationalized ” the 
cooperatives met with the retort thdv the managers of the cooperatives had 
“ fled to Ufa with the Czechs and the white guards ”, and that to han^ over 
distribution to the cooperatives was to ” hand over the w^holc work to the 
elements against c.vhich ;^^ou are fighting” {Truffy II Werosstisko^o S”ezda 
Sovetov Narodnogo Khozyaislva (n.d.), pp. no, ii4)ii 

^ Lenin, SochitteniyOf xxiii, 328. 

s See p. 138 above ; the N?rodnyi Bank was trap sformed into the cooperative 
section of the National Bank. The People’s Commissar of Finance a few months 
Jater congratulated himseli on the fact that nothing had really changeduand the 
old employees remained, since this facilitated the drawing of the cooperatives 
into thf. Soviet system of control (Trudy Vserossiiskogo S* **ezda Zavcduyushchikh 
Finotdelami (1919), p. 77). ' 
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lives of the workers against the general or “ all-citizen ” coopera- 
tives. A congress of workers* cooperatives held at Moscow in 
December 1918 voted by a small majority in favour of a demand to 
alter the statutes of Tsentroso^liz in such a way as t<f assure a 
permanent majority on the presidium to delegates of (he workers* 
cooperatives.^ At the full congress of the cooperative in ^oscow 
in*January 1919, where the Bolsheviks were still in a minority, 
the majority attempted to compromise by offering •the workers* 
cooperatives five places out of thirteen in the board of administra- 
tion of Tsentrosoyuz. The offer was refused, and the Bolshevik 
delegates left the congress.- More direct methods were now tried. 
The party programme adopted by the eighth f>arty congress in 
March 1919 declared it to be the policy of the party “ to continue 
the veplacement ()V trade by a planned system of distribution of 
commodities erganized on an all-state scale ** ; for this purpose 
the whole population should be organized “ into a single network 
of consumers' communes ”, though it was added that the foundation 
for these co.i^aiiiers* communes should be provided by ” the 
existing general and workers* cooperatives, which are the largest 
organization of ccftisumers and the apparatus of mass distrfliution 
most fully prepared by the histoay of^capitalisgi ’*.•* Party policy 
was promptly translated into state action. A decree of March 16, 
1919, issued while the eSngress was still in session^ echoed the 
demand for ” a distributive appara*tus ”. It announced the 

transformation of all workers* and general consumers* cooperatives 
as well as state organs concerned in distribution into a uniform 
model of ” consumers* communes *’, in which the whole popula- 
tion would be included, the traditional distinction between the 
tw'o types of cooperatives being swept away. Consumers* com- 
munes were to cl(v:t licprescntativcs to provincial unions, and each 
provincial union was to elect a delegate to Tsentrosoyuz, w^iicrT 
remained the directing organ of the system. The pyramidal 
pattern of the Soviets .was thus imitated in a slightly simplified 

* According to Krestinsky (Devyatyi S^'ezd RKP{B) (1934), P- 277) “ our 
party succeeded in winninf? a majority in the jeading centre of ideas of the 
workcrs’^cooperatives ” ; K. Fuckner, Die Russische Genossenschaftsbezvegung^ 
iS 6 s~j^ 3 i (1922), p. 116, accuses the Bolsheviks ftf rigging the mandates to 
the congress. 

* Devyatyi l^^'ezd RKP{B) (1934), p. 2f8. 

* VKP{B) V Resolyutsiyanh (1941), i, 293. 
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form. The official character of the system was emphasized by a 
clause assimilating the status of officials and employees of the 
cooperatives to that of employees of state supply organs. Finally 
local Soviet supply organs were Entitled to be represented in all 
local cooperatives, and “ the Council of People’s Commissars may 
suppleroent the membership of the administration of Tsentrosoyuz 
with the necessary number of its representatives The execution 
of the decre(?'on behalf of the Soviet Government was entrusted to 
Narkomprod ; Vesenkha lost the last of its functions in this field 
by the closing down of its cooperatives section. The use through- 
out the decree of the term “ consumers’ communes ” was signifi- 
cant of the desird to relegate even the name of the cooperatives to 
the past.* 

The effects of this decree were far-reachfng. Tlie existing 
administration of Tsentrosoyuz consisted of foi^** 'members of 
workers’ cooperatives who were Bolsheviks or of Bolshevik sym- 
pathies and eight representatives of general cooperatives who were 
non-Bolshevik. By a curious compromise Sovnarkom used the 
right accorded by the decree to nominate three representatives to 
the administration of Tsentrosoyuz, thus stilh Icavihg the Bol- 
sheviks in a minorjty ; but one pf the three, Frumkin, had a right 
of veto. This plan, which gave the Bolsheviks power to block 
anything but initiate nothing, soon bruke down. In July 1919 
Sovnarkom ‘appointed 'chrcc further representatives.^ At the 
height of the civil war the coercion of the cooperatives must have 
been a singularly delicate business ; and, even with the clear 
majority in Tsentrosoyuz, the process of assimilation was slow. 
But in November 1919 a l(ix:al representative of Narkomprod 
noted that “ the difference of principle between Soviet organs and 
cooperatives is falling away ”, so tfiat the cooperatives could be 
Kgarded as part**of the “ state^ apparatus In January 1920, 
almost before the crisis of the civil war had been surmounted, the 
attack was extended to the much less importavt and powerful 

* Sohranie Uzakoneniif igifjt No. 17, art. 191 ; three months later a further 
decree (ibid. No. 34, art. 3 39), altered the title “ coFisurners’ communes ” back 
to “ consumers’ societies ” — a symbol of the tenacity of the cooperative 
tradition. 

* Devyatyi S*'ezd RKP(B) (1934), pp. 280-281. 

3 V\erossiiskoe Soveshchanic Ppedstaviielei RaspredeliteV nykh Prodorganov 
(1920), p. 20. 
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credit and producers* cooperatives. With the virtual cessation both 
of deposits and of loans resulting from the collapse of the currency, 
tKe credit cooperatives had lost most of their original functions and 
appear to have been acting in ceiitain cases as middlcmei^financing 
transactions of sale and purchase of goods. The* producers* 
cooperatives were still performing a useful function in organizing 
the output of agricultural products and of rural hanefferafts.^ 
But a decree of January 1920 described them both as»“ lacking an 
all-Russian centre ** and as “ very often reflecting in their composi- 
tion and Structure the interests not of the toilers but of their class 
enemies ’*, transferred their assets to the consumers* cooperatives 
and placed them firmly under the authority (pf Tsentrosoyuz.^ 
All forms of the cooperative moveyient were thus brought together 
under a single central organ, which had already been geared to the 
Soviet administrative machine. 

So much having been achieved, the time might wqjl seem ripe 
for carrying these processes a logical conclusion and formally 
converting th^ cooperatives into state organs. This course was 
widely supported at the ninth party congress of March 1920. In 
the section of the ^jongress which examined the question, Milyutin 
was the principal advocate of what was called the “ statization ’* of 
the cooperatives, and secured a majority for i resolution which 
demanded that they should become “ a technical apparatus of 
Narkomprod **. But Milyutin owed pact of his success to the 
fact that the opponelhts of “ statization ’* were not agreed among 
themselves and presented no less than three alternative proposals 
for the future status of the" cooperatives ; and wdien the issue was 
brought up in plenary session, Lepin came out strongly against 
Milyutin and induced the congress to adopt a resolqjion standing 

* Tho second All-Russian Congress of Councils of Nationrl Economy in 
December 1918 gave a guarded blessin£%to agricultural dftoperatives, provide ^ 
that they were included “ in a general system of state regulation of the national 
economy ”, and that the purpose was kept in view of developing agricultural 
cooperation ‘‘to tl^ point of organizing agricultural producers’ communes” 
{Trudy JI y serossiiskSgo S^'ezda Sovetov Narodnogo Khozyaisii'a (n.d.), p. 395) ; 
and the party programme of March 1919 pronounced for ” full state support for 
agricultural cooperatives ermaged in the working up of agricultural produce ” 
{VKP{B) V RezoIyutsiyakh{n)4i), i, 292). 

2 Sj^ihranie Uzakonenii, rqjo. No. 6, art. 37 ; Fuckner, Die Russische 
Genossensrhaftsbeurgung, iS6‘i-iq2i (1922), p. 150, gives a list of producers* 
cooperatives ‘‘ liquidated ” on the strength qf this decree, being transformed into 
sections cither of Tsentrosoywz or of Narkomzem. 
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in the name of Krestinsky.* His main argument was the familiar 
one of the need to propitiate the peasantry, which was unprepared 
for such a step : “ We are dealing with a class that is less accessible 
to us andtfiot at all amenable to nationalization The Krestinsky 
resolution, teaffirming the two basic decrees of March 20, 1919, 
and January ^7, 1920, spoke quite clearly of consumers’ coopera- 
tives as being under the management of Narkomprod, and 
producers’ cooperatives, agricultural and industrial, as under the 
management of Narkomzem and Vesenkha respectively; the subord- 
ination of the producers’ cooperatives to Tsentrosoyuz was to have 
“ only an administrative-political character The “ statization ” 
of the cooperatives was therefore effected in all but name ; and 
under the regime of war communism it could hardly be otherwise. 
But the fact that their formal independence was^ preserted proved 
to be of some importance in the ensuing period.^^r '/it the ninth 
party congijess Khinchuk, the president of Tsentrosoyuz and an 
old Menshevik, w^as received into the party ; and several coopera- 
tive leaders who resisted the new organization were arrested in 
the following month and sentenced to terms of imprisonment.^ 


The most signi/icant pai;t of ‘the history of internal trade in the 
period of war communism cannot, however, be written in terms of 
official decrees and official . policies. The history of the period 
amply illustrates the persistence and ingeni^ty of human beings 
in devising ways and means to exchange gopds when this becomes 
necessary to their survival.' The initial^and simplest form of these 
illicit expedients was the “ bagging ” which had been a matter of 
common talk and a thorn in t 4 ie side of the new regime since the 
first days of the revolution,'^ But the illicit transportation of 

* It is fair to suppose that Lenin was influenced, in liis attitude mainly by 
■^nsiderations of foifeign policy. Th^ blockade had been formally raised in 
January 1920, and at the end of March 1920 the British (jovernment indicated 
its willingness to receive a delegation of Tsentrosoyuz to discuss a resumption 
of trade, carefully parking a distinction between n^gotiatiors with the coopera- 
tives and negotiations witH the Soviet Government ; ^t tliis moment, therefore, 
the Soviet interest in upholding the distinction was substantia’l. 

* The discussion at the ninth party congress, ^eluding the text of severrd 
rival projects, is in Devyatyi S'*ezd RKP(B) (1934), pp. 277-319, 381-400; 
Lenin’s speech at the cortgress is in Sochineniyaj xxv, 122-125, the** congress 
resolution in VKP(B) v Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 340-342. 

^ Sovremennye Zapiski (Paris), ^o. i, 1920, p. 155. 

* See pp. 1 1 7- 119 above. 
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foodstuffs to the towns survived every persecution, including a 
decree ordering requisition squads on railways and waterways to 
cdhfiscate all foodstuffs carried by passengers above trivial 
amounts.^ In September 1918 bagging was tacitly recognized in 
orders allowing workers of Moscow and Petrograd toi bring food 
into the citidfe in quantities not exceeding one and a half puds. The 
bagmen were hastily re-nicknamed ‘‘ one-and-a-half-pucJ* men ” 
and, though the concession was nominally to expire on October i, 
or according to a later amendment on October lo,^ the licence to 
transport *such amounts seems thereafter to have been taken for 
granted. In January 191^ VTsIK issued an order reproving rail- 
way requisition squads for handling passengers^roughly and un- 
justifiably taking away foodstuffs yitended for their personal use.^ 
From the v/inter o# 1918-1919 onwards the pressure was somewhat 
relieved by legalization of methods of collective self-help for 
factories, traae unions and other organizations.'* But, if the words 
“ bagging ” and “ bagmen ** f^l largely out of use, this was mainly 
because th^ 1 henomenon had become too familiar to be talked 
about and was more or less openly tolerated by the authorities. 
Statistician?? of thg period attempted to estimate what proportion 
of the foodstuffs consumed by tgwn-dwellers in 1919-1920 was 
supplied on ration at fixed prices and vThat proportion was obtained 
through extra-legal channels. According to one calculation, only 
from 20 to 25 per cent was supplied on ration ; ^ According to 
another, which distfnguished between towns in “ consuming 
and towns in “ producing ” provinces, from 25 to 40 per cent of 
requirements in the formef and 35 to 55 per cent in the latter were 
supplied on ration.^’ At the fourth/rade union congress in April 

* Sobranie Uzakoucjiii, TQjy-TQ^S, No. 37, art. 364 ; Makhno speaks in his 
memoirs {Pod IJdarmni Koiitn cwlyutsii (Paris, I93f>), p. 151) of “ a c^owd of 
thousands of bagmen ^ crossing the rkra^iian-Russian frontier in the sumilftT 
1918. 

* Oo^>tcd in Lenin, Sochineniya, xxiii, 590, note 147. 

» Izvestiya, Jan^^ary 3, iji9- 

* Sec np. 1 55-1 5(f above. 

5 G. vT Sokfflnikov, Soviet Policy in Public Finance (Stanford, 1931), 
p. 82. This estimate was fi^ the autumn of 1919^ and the author states that the 
proportion increased in 1920. 

^ Nfffodnoe Kbozyaistvo, No. 9-10, 1920, pp. 43-45 ; in the current tcr- 
minologyf “ consuming ’* provinces were those which consumed more food 
than they produced, “ producing ” provinces those which produced more than 
they consumed. 
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1920, It was stated that the worker’s necessary expenditure was 
from two and a half to three times what he received in wages, 
whether in money or in kind.* On any hypothesis it seems ckar 
that, thrq^ghout the period of w^ communism, the urban popula- 
tion either avent hungry or met more than half its basic require- 
ments of food through what was nominally illicit trading. At the 
time of the introduction of NEP, workers in receipt of the highest 
category rations were stated to be getting only from 1200 to 1900 
out of the 3000 calories which were recognized as a minimum for 
the manual worker.^ A few weeks later Pyatakov asserted that 
“ the miner of the Don basin . . . coiisumes only 50 per cent 
of the number «»f calories he needs in order to regain his full 
strength ” ; and Rykov admitteji that “ there are very few w^orkers 
who do not buy goods on the free market ” and that “ Li this form 
our bourgeoisie has already been growing for sevei-abycars 

In wha^ form was payment made for these illicit supplies ? 
At first the bagmen accepted pay^ment in currency, though at 
exorbitant prices ; later, as the value of the currency dwindled, 
much trade had to be done on a basis of barter. Only the well-to- 
do had possessions to sell, and these were soon, exhausted. Thus 
the illicit trade in foodstuffs brought into being an illicit trade in 
other goods. Soon after the revolution factories began to pay 
part wages in kind — in the form of a share in their own products ; 
and what we/e at first doubtless intended for the personal use of the 
w’orkers and their families quickly became objects of barter or were 
sold at the inflated prices of the free market. A speaker at the first 
All-Russian Congress of Councils of I^ational Economy in May 
1918 drew attention to this practice, which had already acquired 
the nickname “ piece-selling 

% 

Ragging is a terrible evil, piece-selling js a terrible evil ; but 
it ’is an even gifeater evil when you begin to pay the workers in 
kind, in their own products . . . and when they thems, elves 
turn piece-sellers.^ 

* Chetvertyi Vserossiisfiii S"esd ProfessionaVnykh Soyuzoo (1921), i (Plc- 
numy), 1 19. 

* De^yatyi S'^ezd RossiiskoX Knmmiinisticheskoi Parlii (1921), p. 237. 

3 Trudy IV Vserossiisli^fgo S”ezda Sovetov Narodnogo Khozyaistwg (1921), 
PP. 40. 57- *' 

* "Trudy I Vserossiiskogo S”ezda Sovetov Narodnogo Khozyaistva (1918), 
P- 434 ‘ 
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But the practice persisted, and the second All-Russian Congress 
of Councils of National Economy in December 1918 even passed a 
resolution in favour of payment of wages to factory workers in 
kind-* Two years later the scarWal had grown much ^\t)rse, and 
the fourth trade union congress passed a resolution dbndemning 
the sale by workers of belts, tools and other equipment of fj^jctorics 
whfere they worked.^ Public institutions and nationalized indus- 
tries often met their requirements by recourse to the*frce market, 
though thjs practice was formally prohibited. 

Thus in the period of war communism two different systems 
of distribution existed side by side in Soviet Russia — distribution 
by state agencies at fixed prices (or, later, free of charge) and 
distribution through private trading. By decrees of April 2 and 
Nov(ynbcr *21, trade in foodstuffs and in virtually all goods 

in common us^ had become a state monopoly. Such quantities 
of these commodities as were available were at first distributed by 
government agencies (includiag the cooperatives) at fixed prices 
on what wao s.4'posed to be a rationing principle, though regular 
rations were never established except for bread and a few staple 
foodstuffs. ^lies<? forms of distribution were alone legally 1*ecog- 
nized : ^ “ legal internal trade ”, ^ecl|ired an authoritative state- 
ment drawn up in April 1920, “ practically docs not exist, and is 
replaced by an apparatus eff state distribution But side by side 
with this official system of distribution private trade, though legally 
prohibited, was busily carried on in all articles of consumption at 
prices 40 or 50 times as high as those fixed by the government. 
In Moscow the centre of tfiis traffic was the market on the Sukh- 
arevsky Square, always crowded with these illicit traders and their 
customers. The police made raids from time to time, but in 
general seem to have turned an indulgent eye on this vast “ black 

* Tnuly II Vscrossiiskocfo S^'ezJa Sovetov Narodnogo Khozyaistvu (n.d.), 

P- 393 *^- 

^ Chetvertyi Vsei 9 )spidm H'^ezd ProfessionaVnykh ^yuzov^gz i ), i (Plenumy), 
66, 119. 3 See pp. 1 19, 229-230 above. 

^ In the winter of 1 920-1 921, 34,000,000 persons in all, including virtually 
the whole urban populatiuKi and 2,000,000 rival handicraft workers, were 
said to be in receipt of rations {Chetyre Coda ProdovoV stveunni Politiki (1922), 
pp. 6T-§i) ; but this figure probably represents intetition rather than practice. 

* Y. Carin i L. Kritsman, Ocherk Khozyaistvennoi Zh'zni i Organiz^tsiya 
Nnrodnogo Khozyaistva (1920), p. 133 ; this«pamphkt was originally written for 
the information of the visiting British Labour delegation. 
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market ” ; and “ Sukharevka ” became the cant name for this 
“ free ” sector of the Soviet economy. Lenin never failed to 
denounce it, arguing that “ the capitalists are still undermining 
the foundations of the Soviet pofver by way of bagging, the Sukh- 
arevka and^so forth But there was no doubt on which side 
victory^ lay. ‘'Early in 1920 an official organ pointed "the contrast 
between “ the yawning emptiness of the Soviet shops and “ \he 
busy activitfes of the Sukharevka, the Smolensk Market, the 
Okhotny Ryad and other centres of private trade Throughout 
this period an increasing proportion of the internal distribution of 
goods in Soviet Russia passed through unrecognized and generally 
illegal channels and the authorities, having long struggled in 
vain to curb these expedients,* came in practice to accept them, 
first as a necessary evil, then as a positive dbntribiu’ion to the 
national economy. In certain respects NEP did ^^tfle more than 
sanction methods of trade which had grown up spontaneously, in 
defiance of government decrees and in face of government repres- 
sions, under war communism. 


Foreign trade ^played virtmlly no part at all in the Soviet 
economy during the period of war communism. The ring 
imposed by the allied blockade early in 1918 was completely closed 
when the German colla'jise in November of the same year ended 
relations with continental Europe, and the civil war severed the 
last remaining link with Asiatic markets and sources of supply. 
Imports and exports, which had shrunk to trivial dimensions in 
1918, reached vanishing point in 1919, and Soviet Russia’s 
complete economic isolation at this time was a powerful contribu- 
tory factor to economic experiments which could scarcely have 
^3eeh attempted br persisted in except in a closed system. The 
removal of the blockade in January 1920 and the conclusion of 
peace with Estpnia a fortnight later opened the formal possibility 
of international trade*. But the refusal of the allied countries to 
accept Russian gold — the so-called unofficial “ gold blockade ” — 
deprived the Soviet authorities of the one means of payment which 
they might have used'*to secure much needed imports. The first 

* Lenin, Stchineniya, xxv, 155. 

* Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn\ February 18, 1920. 
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Soviet trade delegation abroad left for Copenhagen under Krasin’s 
leadership in March 1920 ; and an agreement concluded with a 
group of Swedish firms in May 1920 secured for Soviet Russia 
limited but valuable quantities of railway material and agricultural 
machinery. But, though Krasin proceeded to Londorf, the Polish 
war once more brought down the curtain on the prospect jjf more 
far-reaching negotiations ; and little more was achieved during 
1920.* The decree of July ii, 1920, transformitig the now 
virtually defunct People’s Commissariat of Trade and Industry 
into a People’s Commissariat of Foreign Trade with Krasin at its 
hcad,^ was a declaration of policy and a preparation for the future 
rather than a response to any existing need. TRe trade statistics 
for 1920 showed a rise from the «ero level of 1919, but did not 
register even the iiTsignificant figures of the year 1918. Optimistic 
estimates of ?u^luses of timber, grain and flax for export did not 
materialize. An official journal showed more realism in an article 
of September 1920 entitled Our External Trade : 

It will be necessary to export what we need ourselves simply 
in order to buy in exchange what we need even more. For every 
locomotive, evety plough, we shall be obliged literally \o use 
pieces torn out of the body of qiiir national e^onomy.^ 

It was the realization of this stark necessity which impelled 
Sovnarkom in the autumn of 1920 to revert to a prpject already 
mooted in the spiiiiji^of 1918 — the plan to attract foreign capital 
by the offer of concessions.^ But this inspiration, which achieved 
no quick or immecliate auf:cess, belonged not to the now almost 
bankrupt conception of war communism, but to the forthcoming 
NEP period. 


(c) Finance 

When the regime o£ war communism began ii^tlie summer of 
1918, thoinitiid impe 4 us of the Bolshevik financial programme had 

* The staj?es by which* commercial relations between Soviet Russia and 
western Europe were re-established will be traced in Part V. 

* S 9 bnime Uzakotiemi, No. 53, art. 235. 

* Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn\ September 3, 1920. 

^ Sohranie Uzakonenii, 1920^ No. 91, tfrt. 481 ; the circumstanccsiof this 
revival of the concessions project will be described in Part V. 
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been exhausted. Its major item, the nationalization of the banks, 
had been duly enacted and in large measure carried out ; its second 
point, the repudiation of the debts of preceding Russian govern- 
ments, hitd also taken effect. Thts nationalization of the banks had 
not indeed lulfilled the vague hopes of socialist theory by providing 
an automatic instrument for the control and financing of industry. 
Nor had the repudiation of debts solved the problem of financing 
public expeirditure ; on the contrary, it had eliminated one method 
of obtaining revenue — the raising of loans. The printing of notes 
remained the sole serious available source of funds to meet current 
public expenditure and to make advances to industry. Contin- 
uous resort to tfiis method intensified the headlong depreciation 
of the currency, and ultimately destroyed the willingness of sellers 
to accept now almost worthless notes in payment for their products, 
so that money lost its function of facilitating noriylal processes of 
trade and exchange. The financial characteristic of w^ar com- 
munism was the virtual eliminatior of money from the economy. 
This was, however, in no sense the product cither of doctrine or of 
deliberate design. In August 1918 Gukovsky, whose rigid and 
unimaginative financial purism ranged him with the extreme Right 
of the party, was replaced as People’s Commissar for Finance by 
the more flexible and more intelligent Krestinsky, Commissar for 
the National Bank since January 1918, wlio had been in the ranks 
of the Left opposition on the Brest- Litovsk issue, though not in the 
subsequent economic debates. But it may be doubted whether 
even this change was intended as the herald of a new financial 
policy. It was the pressure of the civil war which forced the 
People’s Commissariat of Finance into new and unexpected 
courses. 

In the autumn of 1918 normal methods of raising revenue had 
'tbce^i exhausted. On October 30, 1918, VTslK issued two decrees 
which represented not so much a compromise betweem two 
different conceptions of fiscal or financial policy as a confused and 
hand-to-mouth attempt to try every conceivable cxncdiont which 
might help in a desperate situation. The first decree prescribed 
an “ extraordinary revolutionary tax ” taking the form of a direct 
levy calculated to brirfg in a total sum of ten milliard rubfec ; the 
second established a “ tax in kind ”, which was in principle a levy 
from dll cultivators of land of* the surplus of their production over 
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the needs of their household.* The first was the last serious 
attempt made in the early period of the Soviet regime to meet 
public expenditure by direct monetary taxation, the second the 
first experiment in taxation in* kind which was a cofoilary of 
the flight from money under war communism. It was in this 
sense that *Krestinsky contrasted them: “the extraordinary 
taxT is our^ link with the past, the tax in kind our link with the 
future.” 2 

The extraordinary revolutionary tax was to be borne, in propor- 
tions laid down in the decree itself, by all the provinces now remain- 
ing in Soviet hands : this* meant the exclusion of the Ukraine and 
south-eastern Russia, of the Asiatic provinces and territories and 
of Archangel in the north, these ail being in foreign or “ white ” 
occupation. Of th^ rest, the cities of Moscow and Petrograd with 
their respecfiv\ provinces were assessed for half the total of 10 
milliards ; the others were assessed according to thf ir popula- 
tion and wealth for smaller amounts, Olonets, the poorest, being 
responsible fo/ no more than 15 million rubles. Within these 
global amounts the assessment of districts and, ultimately, of 
individual players ftf the levy, was left to the provincial executive 
committees. Persons possessing# no ^property^ and earning not 
more than 1 500 rubles a month were exempt ; so were national- 
ized and municipalized eftterprises. A separate article declared 
that poor town-dwellers and poor peasants should be exempt, that 
the “ middle strata ’^should be liable only for “ small contribu- 
tions ”, and that the tax should “ fall with its full weight on the 
rich part of the urban population and the rich peasants ”, 

The date originally fixed for the^ayment of the extraordinary 
tax was December 15, 1918. But throughout the whiter enquiries 
and complaints poured into ^arkomfin, and were answi^ed in 
circulars and circular telegrams to the provincial Aithorities. When 
so much was left to local discretion and decision, differences of 
interpretation wore bound to occur ; most of the C4;)mplaints were 
of failures to l\onour Uie exemptions promised by the decree. A 

* Sohranie Uzahonenii, 9917-1918, No. 80, «rt. 841 ; No. 82, art. 864. 

Lenin had already proposed a tax in kind three months {Sochineniyay'sxsL, 

392) ; a#6>rding to Larin, who claims to have been file author of the proposal, 
it was approved by Sovnarkom, but rejected by VTslK (A'«. odnoe Khozyvmtvo, 
No. 11, 1918, p. «i). 

* Trudy Vserossiiskogo S**Ada Zaveduyushchikh Finotdclami (1919), p. 20. 
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long circular of January 15, 1919, was devoted to the theme that 
the tax had a class purpose as well as a fiscal purpose ; 

If the tax were a brilliant success from the fiscal standpoint, 
but as^the result of its incorrect enforcement a rapprochement 
occurred* between the poor and the kulak elements in the 
country and town population on the ground of" common dis- 
satisfaction with the tax, then we should have to register a 
failure.* 

To combine the two purposes, or indeed to collect thejax at all, 
proved excessively difficult. In April 1919 a decree, which began 
by expressing special solicitude for the middle peasants (this was 
the moment when policy had veered strongly in tlieir favour ^), 
remitted all unpaid amounts on small assessments and reduced 
medium assessments, while still stipulating that “ ihe highest 
assessments are not subject to the general reductini^i Both the 
methods and the results of the collection varied enormously from 
province to province. In the provinces, as well as in the cities, of 
Moscow and Petrograd, which had been assessed for half the total, 
the yield was negligible. A few provinees furnished 50 per cent 
and several 25 per cent of the sums for which they had been 
assessed. But the total yield in May 1919 was less than 10 per 
cent of the assessment, falling just short of a milliard rubles ; ^ 
and it seems unlikely that much more w^as collected after that date. 
The yield was perhaps ho worse than that of other direct taxation 
at the time. But the conclusion registered by Milyutin seemed 
unescapable : 

Personally I put no hope in direct taxes. The experiments 
which we have made have yielded insignificant results. These 
taxes will no doubt be continued in the future, but no expecta- 
tion'* should be placed on them. Apart from their small results 
trtey create a mass of discentent and require a complicated 
apparatus to levy them.s 

* These circulars are reprinted in Shornik Dekretov i Rasporyazhenii po 
Finansam, igij-jgKj ( 19 ^ 9 ). PP- 151-162. 

* See pp. 159-161 above. 

^ Sohranie Uzakonenii, 19 No. 12, art. izi. 

^ Trudy Vserossiiskogo S'^ezda Zavedtiyushchikh Finotdelanii^igig), pp. 21-23, 
33*35 ’» according to another, probably exaggerated, estimate about i’5*«pilliards 
had ,J>cen received when collection was abandoned in the middle of 1919 (G. Y. 
Sokoln^kov, etc., Soviet Policy on Public Finance (Stanford, 1931), p. 115). 

* Trudy Vserossiiskogo S”ezda ZaveduyushchSih Finotdelami (1919), p. 50. 
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This plain failure of direct taxation in money rather than any 
addiction to theory drove the Soviet Government to rely on alter- 
nafive expedients. 

On the other hand, the first»experiment in taxation»in kind 
proved even less fruitful than the last large-scale attempt at direct 
monetary takalion. The decree of October 1918 instituting the 
taxnn kind, like its counterpart on the extraordinary revolutionary 
tax, dwelt on the class aspect as well as the fiscal aspect of the 
measure. The tax was justified by the “ extreme need of agricul- 
tural products ** experienced by a state at war in a disorganized 
economy. But the subsidiary purpose was “ the complete freeing 
of the poor fmm the burden of taxation by transferring the whole 
weight of taxation to the possessing and secure classes in such a 
way that in the co^intry the middle peasants should be assessed 
only for a moflc^'ate tax and the chief part of state levies should fall 
on the kulaks and the rich While the central adnwnistration 
of the tax was in the hands qf Narkomfin (this being the only 
clear mark of fiscal character), the collection was entrusted to 
the local executive committees and, in the rural districts and 
villages, to specially appointed commissions composed predomin- 
antly of poor peasants.*^ But, in spite of these provisions and of 
elaborate tables fixing the amounts of the levies, adjusted to the 
amount of land held, the province in which it was held and the 
number of members of the holders’ familyrthe tax waif a complete 
failure, and Lenin afferwards recalled it as one of the decrees of 
the period which “ never entered into effect The essence of 
the tax in kind as conceived at this time was that it was assessed 
not on production, but on supposcd^necd. I'hc only calculation 
made was of the needs of the “ taxpayer ” and his faruily ; every- 
thing in excess of these was taken. It thus became indistii\c|;uish- 
abie from requisition, * This desperate cxpedient«was the rnatff; if 
not tly? sole, means by which the Soviet Government throughout 
the years 1919 apd 1920 obtained the essential simplics for the 
Red Armjf and for’th^ c*ity populations of tlTe RSFSR. In these 
conditions the state budgets of the period of war communism 
could be no more than in empty formality. A budget was drawn 

’ Sobrafvv Uzakonettii, igiy-igiS, No. 82, art. S64. 

* Sbornik Dekretov i Rasporyazhenii po Fin^nsam, rgiy-igig (1919), p.,169. 

^ Lenin, Sochineniya^ xxvi, 2t7. 
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Up for the second half of 1918, as for the first half,* and formally 
approved towards the end of the period.^ A budget for the first 
half of 1919 was approved by Sovnarkom on April 30, 1919.3 
Thereafter no budget estimates' seem to have been submitted by 
Narkomfiii until after the introduction of NEP in 1921, when 
formal budgets for the missing years were retrospectively approved. 
Throughout 1919 and 1920 the progressive devaluation of the 
currency and the flight from money rendered any kind of budget 
meaningless.'* 

The civil war had descended on the unfinished struggle between 
Narkomfin and the local Soviets over the fiscal rights of the 
Soviets. The donstitution, while it recognized ultimate financial 
control from the centre, had left powers of taxation in the hands 
of the local Soviets, which exercised great persistence in maintain- 
ing their prerogative. During the whole of 1913 iocal taxation, 
mainly inithe form of special levies and contributions, was prob- 
ably more onerous and more effective over most of the country 
than taxes raised by the central government. When the extra- 
ordinary revolutionary tax was decided on in October 1918, 
Sovnarkom issued a further decree authorizip.g county, city and 
provincial Soviets to impose sjpiilar levies on their own account ; 
and on December 3, 1918, a general and detailed decree regulated 
the fiscal powers of Soviets of different grades. ^ But during 1919 
the balance shifted decisively against local initiative. The decree 
of December 3, 191S, by defining the sources of revenue of local 
Soviets, had in fact limited them ; it had further established the 
principle that local needs should be met in part by local taxation, 
in part by subventions fronj the state. With the decline in the 
value of money which stultjfied all tax collection, and with the 

* ?• e p. 145, note i above. 

Shornik Dekrelfw i Rasporyazfm ii po Finammn, igiy-jgig (1919), p. 211 ; 
the fif^iires recorded 29 milliards of rubles expenditure, 12-7 milliards revenue 
(G. Sokolnikov, etc., Soviet Policy in Public Finance (Stanford, 1931), p. 126). 

^ Sobranie Ui^akotienii, igig. No. 23, art. 272^ t 

* An article by an (^ficial of Narkomfin on the budgets for, these years 
containing the accepted figures is in Na Novykh Putyakh (1923), ii, 1-49 ; no 
conclusions of value appear to emerge. 

* Sobranie Uzakonenii^ igiy-jgi8, No. 8i, art. 846 ; No. 93, art, 931. Both 
these decrees encountered opposition from Narkomfin ; Krestinsky afterwards 
described them as “ a tribute to the past, a consequence of the keen centroversies 
w'hich preceded our arrival at the Commissariat of Finance '\(Trudy Vserossiis- 
kogo S^'ezda Zaveduyushchikh Finotdelami (1919), p. 18). 
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progressive nationalization of industry which dried up the most 
prolific sources (nationalized enterprises were exempt from taxa- 
tion, local as well as central), the revenues of local Soviets quickly 
fell off and dependence on cehtral subsidies increased.^ The 
congress of heads of financial sections in May 1919 Melive red a 
frontal attac*k bn the principle of local fiscal autonomy. It passed 
a resolution asking for the repeal of the decree of December 3, 
1918, and announcing the intention of Narkomfin to ptopose at the 
next All-Russian Congress of Soviets an amendment of the 
budgetary chapter of the constitution. Meanwhile a further 
resolution laid down thft general principles of a “ single state 
budget ” : 

All revenues, whether state or local, are poured into a single 
state treasury ; Similarly, all expenditures to meet requirements, 
whether stftto or local, come out of the same single state treasury. 

All financial estimates, both of revenue and expenditure, are 
drawn up in accordance with the general budgetary rules.^ 

It was more th'»n six months before the next All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets met in December 1919, and the amendment of the 
constitution*was ngver formally mooted. But a decree of Septem- 
ber 1919 set up an interdepartmental committee to which all 
applications from local Soviets for financial assistance were to be 
submitted and in which Narkomfin seems to have secured a pre- 
ponderant voice ; ^ and this was probably* the real mbment when 
the centralization of fiscal and financial authority was finally 
secured. It was not rill July 18, 1920, that the situation was 
regularized by a resolution*of VTslK : 

The division of the budget iiUo state and local budgets is 
abolished ; in future local expenditure and revanue will be 
included in the general state budget. ... 

Na’rkomfin ic irfttructed to ^ork out a syigem of moih^ar}^ 
taxes defined by named purposes and ccjlected for specific local 
needs, but included in and expended from the general budget.*^ 

* No statistical irtfgrmati#n about local budgets a^this tii^ appears to have 
been publijhcd ; ^thc process is described, by a writer who had had personal 
experience of it in the province of Smolensk, in G. Y. Sokolnikov, etc., Soviet 
Pf)licy in Public Finance (Siawford 1931), pp. i33-»i37. 

* Trud^' Vserossiiskoi^o S^'czdci ZavednyuslichUdi Finotdclami (19191, pp. 130- 

131- •* 

3 Sobrfinie Uzahonenii, rgig^ No, 59, art. 558. 

* O. Y. Sokohiikov, etc., Soviet Policy in Puhfk Finance (Stanford,*i93i), 

P. 137. 
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But by this time monetary taxation had almost ceased, and nothing 
was done to carry this instruction into effect. A formal victory for 
complete centralization was accompanied by a decay of the whole 
budgetarjr system. It was not till after the introduction of NEP 
and the establishment of a stable currency that the policy was 
reversed and a system of local finance, as conternpiated in the 
constitution of the RSFSR, once more brought into existence: 


Not less acute than the problem of n\ecting public expenditure 
in the state budget was the problem of financing industry. The 
party programme of 1919 reflected current party beliefs when it 
declared that, as sources of direct taxation fell away w'ith the 
nationalization of property, “ the covering of st^te^^ expenditure 
must rest on the immediate conversion of a part ol the revenue of 
various stafe monopolies into revenue of the state ”, in other words, 
on profits from nationalized industries.' But in the first year of 
the revolution this was still a remote ideal, and nationalized 
industries, exhausted by the war, stood in need of substantial 
capital investment as well as credits for current business. When 
in the winter of 1917--1918 the banks were nationalized and 
Vesenkha began to exercise control over the major industries, 
whether nationalized or not, the question arose from what source 
these credits were to be forthcoming. A decree of February 1918 
set up a central committee of the National Bank, on which VTsIK, 
Vesenkha, the central council of trade unions and various People’s 
Commissariats were represented to receive and examine applica- 
tions for advances to industrial enterprises.^ Similar committees 
were attached to local branches of the National Bank. But no 
uni^qf n practice was immediately established, ^nd advances seem 
to have been given without much scrutiny, and without regard for 
the policies of Vesenkha.^ Cases were quoted in which owrlcrs of 
property about to b^ nationalized by Vesenkha* had successfully 
mortgaged it with a branch of the National Bank on the tve of the 

* VKP(B) V Rezolyutsiyaiih (1941), i, 294. 

* Snhranie Uzahonetnif. No. 24, art. 332. 

3 ^The National Bank and its branches had, before March 1918, “ «!istrihutcd 
advances of some hundreds of millions of rubles to private; entrepreneurs ” 
{Trudy Vserossiiskogo S'^ezda Zaveduyushrhikh Piiifjtdelatni (1919), p. 75), 
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act of nationalization.* It was clearly necessary to introduce some 
order and system into this haphazard process. The first concrete 
scheme, which was drawn up in the spring of 1918, and received 
support from Gukovsky and in Right circles, was for the creation of 
special banks to finance major branches of industry — a grain 
bank, a mefel 'bank, a textiles bank and so forth — in which half 
the* shares would be held by the state and half by the**private 
interests in the industry concerned. This scheme^ a financial 
counterpart of the projects for mixed companies negotiated with 
Meshchersky and others and a natural adjunct of the plan to 
restore the autonomy of the private banks, ^ was denounced equally 
with those projects by the Left opposition, whiA described it in 
its memorandum of April 4, 1918, as “ denationalization of the 
banks in a disguised form The defeat of the Meshchersky 
project also tedJto the abandonment of this scheme. But, with the 
final loss of independence by the banks and the diydiig up of all 
sources of credit other than th^ treasury, the field was open ; and 
Vesenkha tor/»x '*ver the financing of Russian industry. By a decree 
issued on the eve of the first All-Russian Congress of Councils 
of National* Economy in May 1918 all advances to nationalized 
industries were to be granted by the treasury on decisions of 
Vesenkha : the responsibility of checking and vouching for applica- 
tions rested on the };Iavkh and similar bodies or on the regional 
Sovnarkhozy.** At the congress Sokolnikt;v, w^ho hatl vigorously 
denounced the (JukSvsky scheme for a “ diffusion of banks ”, 
proposed that a fund or two-and-a-half or three milliards of rubles 
should be placed at the disposal of Vesenkha for the financing of 
industry in 1918.5 This proposal wgs not pursued, and Vesenkha 
in its relations with the treasury continued to live from hand to 
mouth. ^ But in practice its discretion seems to have b^n un- 
twimmellcd, and ciurihg the secon^l half of I9i8#it became, far- 
as deprees could make it, the absolute controller of Russian 
industry. The second All-Russian Congress of Councils of 

* A. rotyaev •Fifiaitsoraya Politika Sovetskoffo PraviteVstva (191 V). P- 31 • 

2 See pp. 88-89 and 137^13^ above. 

3 Lenin, Sochineniya, xxii, 5O8 ; for the membranduni of April 4, 1918, sec 
p. 89 aliuVe. 

St^rmuie Uzakonenii, iqtj-fqtS, No. 36, art. 477. ^ 

* Trudy I Vierossiiskogo Sovetqv Xaroduogo Khozya is tva 

pp. 121-127. 
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National Economy in December 1918 demanded that the National 
Bank should be transformed into “ the technical organ for carrying 
out settlements and accounting in accordance with decisions of 
Vesenkh^ and of its organs Balance-sheets and profit and loss 
accounts of' industrial enterprises were presented to Vesenkha and 
decisions of^policy taken on them ; only the balances were carried 
to the state budget. 

Meanwlylle the exclusive control over the financing of industry 
established by Vesenkha in the latter part of 1918 was subject to 
insistent criticism. Socialist writers, down to and including Lenin, 
had provided for a central bank as the accounting organ of a 
socialist economj. The National Bank had, however, abandoned 
this function to Vesenkha, which attempted to combine the roles 
of an administrative and an accounting organ. ^ The combination 
had fatal drawbacks. The sole aim of Vesenkha ^a^ to stimulate 
productioa_by whatever methods and at whatever cost. This was 
defensible in the crisis of the civ^l war. But the inefficiencies 
inseparable from a time of acute emergency and the inexperi- 
ence of the new bureaucracy made Vesenkha an easy target for 
the jedous and relatively expert financiers of Narkoiiifin and the 
National Bank. It appeared that, in the accounts of Vesenkha, 
revenue was not distingufshed^ from credits employed in the 
business — the working capital.^ Profits were reinvested in the 
industry, aiid, generally speaking, only losses carried to the 
budget. Early in 1919 discussions took place between Vesenkha 
and Narkomfin, and a compromise between them was recorded 
in a decree of Sovnarkom of March 4, 1919. The decree of 
May 1918 recognizing the lyidivided authority of Vesenkha in 
the financing„of industry was rescinded. All decisions by Vesenkha 
and its^organs on the granting of credits to slate enterprises were 
^in ffTJare to be ta^en “ with the, participation ofVepresentatives of 
the Commissariats of Finance and State Control : irrcconc^fiable 
disagreements were to be referred to Sovnarkom. ^ All credits were 

* * Trudy II Vsero^iiisknfio S^'ezda Sovetov Narodnu^to Ktiosyaistva (n.d.) 
P- 307- National Bank came in for some hard words at the congress ; 

according; to one delegate, “ working through old employees, it still sticks too 
slavishly to rules which ha^ie apparently not yet been abolisheil ” {ibid^n. 272). 

* Trudy Vsernssiishogo S'^ezda Zavrdttyushihildi Fiunldelunii (i9if>), pp. 26- 
27 ; an attempt to remedy this was made in a decree of Vesenkha of November 
2, i()i^\Sobranie Uzalioneriii\ igiy-KjiS^ No. 961 art. 960). 
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to be granted through the National Bank to which all estimates 
and accounts of expenditure were to be submitted.* Another 
change still further limited the authority of Vesenkha and strength- 
ened the hands of Narkomfin. Itiwas laid down that, in t|je budget 
for the first half of 1919, all receipts of nationalized industries and 
of the glavki ahd centres controlling them, as well as.of Narkom- 
prod, should be paid to the account of Narkomfin and fl^ire on 
the revenue side of the state budget.^ 

These measures deprived Vesenkha of its exclusive authority 
over the financing of industry, and gave the last w^ord to Narkomfin. 
It can scarcely be doubted that this separation of finance from 
technical management was in principle a step®towards a more 
efficient organization of industry. But the changes also had 
another aspect whteh experience failed to justify. The transfer to 
Narkomfin of the direct responsibility for the financing of industry, 
and the assimilation of items in the industrial halar|fe-shect to 
items in the state budget, mcagt that the financing of industry was 
conducted on hndgetary principles and not on those of commercial 
credit. Such a system had no place for banking as a separate 
element ; alid it WJis a logical corollary of what had gone before 
when the National Bank was abolished in January 1920. The 
decree of Sovnarkom explained in sorfie detail flic reasons for the 
step : 

The nationalization of industry . .*. has placcfd the whole 
of state industry aifd trade under the general system of estimates, 
which excludes any iiccessity for the further use of the National 
(State) Bank as an institution of state credit in the former sense 
of the word. 

Although the system of bankt:redit has retained its validity 
for small private industrial activity,and for the need.^of individual 
citizens, who deposit their savings in state savings hanl^, these 
operations, in Jiew of their gradual loss of importance ftf the 
national economic life, no longer demand the existence of special 
banking institutions. 'These now secondary functions can 
successfully b6 discharged by new central and Iftcal institutions 
of NaAomfin .3 

* Sohrafiie Usakoneniiy No. lo-ii, art^ 107; tbj “ a^?reement ” be- 

tween Vesenkha and Narkomfin is referred to in Trudy Vserossiiskogo S'^ezdu 
Zavedu^dshchikh Fhwtdchimi (1919), p. 79. 

^ Sohmnie Uzakonenii, No. 23, art. 273. ^ 

^ Sohranie Ll;sakonenii^ r9-0, No. 4-5,^ art. 25 The savings banks had 
remained untouched till ApriWio, 1919, when they were merged in the National 
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Thus Narkomfin, taking advantage of the centralizing tendencies 
of war communism, succeeded in establishing for itself not merely 
an overriding financial authority, but an actual monopoly, at tThe 
expense \>oth. of local administration and of the banking system. 
In both spheres the process of concentration was to be revised 
under NEP 


The successes achieved by Narkomfin in the early part of 1919 
in establishing its authority both over local public finances and 
over the financing of industry seemed an important step towards 
the introduction ,of order and common sense into the management 
of the national economy. They proved Pyrrhic victories, partly 
because neither political nor economic organizations were yet 
sufficiently well-knit to sustain the weight of so much centralized 
control, but mainly because the financial weap*ms wielded by 
Narkomfin'^ broke in its hands with the headlong depreciation of 
the currency. The depreciation 6f the ruble came, from 1919 
onwards, to dominate every aspect of Soviet financial and economic 
policy^ and gave to the policies of war communism thf ir final and 
characteristic shape. It was not until October 26, 1918, that, 
obeying some sudden scruple* of legality, Sovnarkom issued a 
decree sanctioning an increase in the uncovered note issue by no 
less than 33*;; milliards of- rubles,^ thereby raising it from the limit 
of i6*5 milliards fixed by the last decree of the Provisional Govern- 
ment to an authorized total of 50 milliards. Here too the precedent 
set by the Provisional Government was closely followed. ']"he 
decree merely gave retrospective sanction to what had already been 
done ; at the moment of its promulgation the new legal limit had 
been reached and was once more about to be passed. 

Frj:*ui this time the growing needs of the civil war began to 
make themselves Ifelt in^an eve/-increasing note issue and a more 
and more rapid rise in prices, which reflected the vanishing 
purchasing po:ver ojF the ruble. The turning-point — which 
consisted in a psychological realization of the facts rathdr than in 
any specific change in the facts themselves — came in the early 
months of 1919. Some vague hope of salvation through the sub- 

.r 

Bank {Sobranie IJzahonenii, No. i8, art. 200) ; it may be assumijd that by 

January 1920 deposits had lost any real value. 

* Sobranie Uzakoneniit i(jiy-i(jr8. No. 90, ar^. 913. 
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stitution of a new currency seems to have dawned for a moment 
on the optimistic minds of the Bolshevik leaders.* Hitherto the 
Soviet Government had been content to print without change 
notes of the old patterns usec> by the Tsarist and Ikovisional 
Governments. In February 1919 notes of the RSFSR first made 
their appearance, but only in small denominations of tine, two and 
thiee rubles “ of a simplified type Then on May 15, 1919, a 
decree was issued instituting new notes of a Soviet ftattern for all 
denominations, and at the same time granting the National Bank 
the right to issue notes “ above the level fixed by the decree of 
October 26, 1918, and within the limits of the real demand of the 
national economy for currency notes For 9 long time these 
notes circulated both on the black«market in Russia and on foreign 
excli^nges at a low^r rate than the notes of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, whiclf ifi turn had a lower value than Tsarist notes. Accord- 
ing to a Soviet authority, a looo-ruble Tsarist note* was at one 
time worth 50,000 to 60,000 Soviet rubles.^ 

When decree of May 15, 1919, removed the last formal 
obstacle to an unlimited note issue, the note circulation exceeded 
80 milliard^rublesf Having more than doubled in volume ill 1918, 
it more than trebled in 1919, andjnereased fiveJFold in 1920. The 
catastrophic and irreversible nature of^ the collapse could no longer 
be disguised, and began for the first time to have its full effects. 
'Phe depreciation of the ruble in tcrm 5 of gold dr of foreign 
exchange was of little moment. Foreign trade in 1919 had 
virtually ceased ; and, when it began slowly to revive in the 
following year, the existence of the foreign trade monopoly assured 
that transactions would be conducted in stable foreign currency.s 

• 

* In May 1919 Kivstinsky rcfericd to “ proposals i*f Lonin and myself for an 

exchanKc'of money of ihtvdd pattern for new, coupled with the caucefl^'^ijO^n of a 
chnsiderable part of the old money whifh was in the hallds of large holders ” 
{Truth' Vserossiiskogo S'\'zt!n Ztwcduyushchikh ^FitwtdeUwii (1919)1 P« 29) ; 
by that time, however, such proposals had been abandoncil as hopeless, though 
Krestinsk> still sp(i*te of th« continued need of a “^radical §nonetar>^ reform ’* 
{ibid. p. • 

- * Sohranie Ustthmcfiii, No. lo-ii, art. 102. 

® Jhid. No. 16, art. 179# • 

* 7j. S. Katzencllenbaum, Rtissiaft Curratcy and Hanking, 1014-1^24 (1925), 
pp. 8o-J5^. 

s Spefulation in the exchange value of the ruble, which varied widely from 
time to time, coatinued none the less both«in Mo: - ''W and in foreign centres ; 
a decree of October 8, 1918 {Mohranie Usakonetiii, njiy-igiS^ No. 72, art. 781), 
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The depreciation of the purchasing power of the ruble on the home 
market was, however, significant and catastrophic. In the first 
stage of an inflationary process, prices increase less rapidly than 
the voluire of the currency, so that the purchasing power of the 
total curreilty in circulation rises, and the issue of notes is an 
effective, though temporary, means of financing public expendi- 
ture. In the second stage, when people at large have become 
conscious of ' the fact of inflation and confidence in the currency 
has been sapped, prices begin to increase more rapidly than the 
volume of currency, so that they can no longer be overtaken by 
fresh issues and the purchasing value of the total currency in 
circulation falls. ' This second stage had already been reached in 
Russia at the time of the February revolution of 1917. In the 
eight months which separated the February an'J October reyolu- 
tions, while the volume of currency notes had barely doubled, 
prices had itrebled. When the Soviet Government came into 
power, inflation was far advanced ia this second stage, w 4 th prices 
multiplying more rapidly than volume of currency. The rate of 
decline in the first years of the revolution is illustrated by a 
published estimate of the purchasing power of the total currency 
in circulation at the dates named^ calculated in terms of the ofTicial 
cost of living index based on 1914 prices : 

Nov. I, 1917 2,200 million rubles 

July I, 1918 488 „ . 

July T, 1919 152 

July 1,1920 62 „ 

July I, 1921 29 „ I 

Another calculation depicted the same process in a different form. 
State revenue from currency amission, which stood at 523 millions 
of golckeubles in 1918-1919, fell to 390 millians in 1919-1920, and 
186 millions in 1^20-1921.^ By the middle of 1919 the value in 

prohibited Soviet citizens or enterprises from holding foreign exchange or from 
transferring funds Abroad or to occupied territory iji any form, except with the 
specific authority of Narkomfin. ^ ^ 

* L. N. Yurovsky, Currency Prfjhlents and Policy of the Soviet Union (1925), 
P- 27. 

^ BoVshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, xii (1928), 374, art. “ Voennyi Kom- 
munizm”. According to the same source, grain reejuisitions in the same three 
periods were valued at 121, 223, and 480 millions of gold rubles respectively; 
in proportion as currency inflation was no longer effective a? a means of draining 
off peasant supplies, it became necessary to resort to direct requisition. 
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terms of goods of a rapidly increasing volume of rubles was already 
approaching extinction. But force of habit and the inescapable 
need for some conventional medium of exchange kept the almost 
worthless ruble alive for another^hree years. The printi*ig presses 
worked to capacity. At the end of 1919, “ the demand for currency 
was so great that factory tokens issued on bits of ortlinaiy paper 
with the stamp of some responsible person or local institution or 
president of some committee or other passed as irfoney In 
1920 the business of note-printing was being carried on in four 
different establishments, at Moscow, Penza, Perm and Rostov, and 
gave employment to up\^ards of 10,000 persons.^ 

The practical consequences of the collapse Rf the ruble were 
progressive and cumulative. Since official prices w'ere not raised 
anytjjing like frecfhently enough or steeply enough to keep pace 
with the falfiiVg value of money, the gap between fixed and free 
market prices widened to fantastic dimensions ; and, ia those parts 
of the economy where ofiiciai prices still ruled, various forms of 
barter and payment in kind quickly made their appearance to 
supplement and replace meaningless monetary transactions. Thus, 
suppliers of raw materials to nationalized factories, who couM only 
invoice the materials at official prices, received |>ayment in kind in 
the form of the products of the factory.^ The workers wxre paid 
in part in the products of»the factory in which they ^vorked (or of 
some other factory with which it had exdiange arraifgcments), so 
that in place of almost worthless currency they received goods for 
their own use or for Darter.^ The depreciation of the currency 
produced other examples oT this return to a natural economy which 
seemed particularly consonant witli^the spirit of socialism. With 
the ever-widening gap between fixed and free market prices, the 
distribution of rationed goodS at fixed prices approximate more 

and more closely ’to gratis distriliution. From 4 :his it was olily a 

• 

* Dva Goda Diktatiiry Prolctariata, iqiy-iQi^ (n.d.), p. 56. 

* Finansovaya UoUtika Period s Dcknhrya iq20 g. />§ Dekahr' ig2i g. : 

Otchet k Vserossiiskot%ii S'\'zdu Sovetov f. 140. ^ 

^ V. P. Milyutin . Ekonomicheskogo Razvitiya SSSR (2nd od., 1929), 
P* 197 ) quotes some of the j^ites current early in ^920 : a kilo of soap for a kilo 
of crude fat, 5*92 metres of linen yarn for 100 kilos of flax, 2*5 kilos of starch for 
100 kil(^*of potatoes. 

^ Secipp. 242-243 above ; the system was so far regidarized that permits 
for it were issu^ first by Narkomprod, la^er by '• section of the All-J^ussian 
Central Council of Trade Unions {Sobranie Uzakonettu\ J920, No. 84, art. 415). 
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short step to the abolition of all payment for basic goods and 
services ; and this step was progressively taken in 1920. Since 
May 1919 food rations for children under 14 had been supplied 
gratis.* in January 1920 it was decided to provide “ free common 
dining-rooifis ” to serve in the first instance the workers and 
employees of Moscow and Petrograd.^ On Octobfer^ii, 1920, a 
decree of Sovnarkom instructed the Commissariat of Finance* to 
draw up regulations for the abolition of payment by Soviet 
institutions or by their workers and employees for public services 
such as post, telegraph and telephone, water and drainage, light 
and power and public housing.^ On December 4, 1920, all pay- 
ments for rationed foodstuffs were abolished ; on December 23, 
1920, all payments for fuel supplied to state institutions and 
undertakings and to all workers and employees elnployeJ by them ; 
on January 27, 1921, all house rents “ in nationalized and muni- 
cipalized houses The levying of taxes in money had become 
meaningless. Stamp duties and customs duties were abandoned 
in October 1920.5 On February 3, 1921, VTsIK had before it a 
draft decree proclaiming the abolition of all taxation in money ; 
the introduction of NEP came just in time to prevent" this logical 
step being taken.^ 


Far fronri being any part of the original Bolshevik design, the 
collapse of the currency had, in its earlier stages, been treated by 
every responsible Soviet leader as an unmixed evil against which all 
possible remedies should be invoked, liut, when no remedy could 
in practice be found, and w^ji^en in the later stages of war com- 
munism money had been almost eliminated as an effective element 

* Stti^anie Usakonenii, 7 9^9, No. 20, art. 238. 

^\'^obranie Uzafi(f ‘ienii, 19^0^ No. >-5, art. 21. 

Ibid. No. 85, art. 422 ; the benefits of the decree were extended, as 
affecting institutions, to Comintern, the All-Russian Central Council of Trade 
Unions and Tseny-osoyuz, and, as alTecting individuals, to. Red Army men and 
war invalids and their faihilics, and to all persons epjojing benefits from the 
l^eople’s Commissariat of Social Security. The decree was specifically designed 
to abolish not only monetary payments, but all forms of monetary accounting, 
for such services. 

♦ Ibid. No. 93, art. 5051; No. 100, art. 539 ; Snbranie Uzakonenli^^^Ji^ No. 
6 , ar^ 47. 

5 Sobranie Uzakonenii, 1920, No. 84, art. 413. 

^ Pyat* Let Vlasti Sovetov (1922), p. 393. , 
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in the Soviet economy, a virtue was made of necessity and the view 
became popular that the destruction of the currency had been 
a deliberate act of policy. This view rested on two different 
arguments. The first was sunrftned up in a famous dictum of 
Preobrazhensky, who described the printing press as“ tlftt machine- 
gun of the tommissariat of Finance which poured ■fire into the 
rear of the bourgeois system and used the currency laws of that 
regime in order to destroy it It was true that the unlimited 
issue of paper money was a method of expropriating the capital of 
the bourgeoisie for the benefit of the state. But the method was 
clumsy, and this particular result unpremeditated. There was no 
analogy to the situation in Germany after 191^, where inflation 
served the interests of a small but influential group of industrialists 
and providxtd a dramatic excuse for the non-fulfilment of foreign 
obligations. •The thesis that the depreciation of the ruble was 
engineered or tolerated by the Soviet Government in order to 
compass the ruin of the bourgeoisie by destroying the bourgeois 
monetary *>1 was an ex post /ar/o justification of a course which 
was followed only because no means could be found of avoiding it. 

The seeftnd and more popular argument afterwards invoked to 
explain and justify the inflation ^was derived from the familiar 
doctrine of the eventual disappearance of money in the future 
communist society. Here, •too, a certain taint of discredit attaching 
to money in the eves of ardent Bolsheviks "may have v^eakened the 
traditional respect accorded to it and made it more vulnerable to 
attack. But no serious communist at first treated the disappear- 
ance of money as an imme*diate goal. As late as March 1919 the 
revised party programme adopted t)y the eighth party congress 
roundly declared that “ in the first period of transition from 
capitalispi to communism . . the abolition of monej^ is an 

impossibility ’’ ; ^'*and two monthu later Krestintky, despairulg of 
any ’^yidical reform to save currency, still hoped for “ palliatives 
which would “ postpone the moment of the final j:ollapse of our 

* K. Pi^obrazhcnsky,^MWr/cr//wyc Dengi v I\po(\v Proletarskoi Dikialurv 
(j92o), p. 4. At*the tenth party congress of March 1921, Preobrazhensky half 
humorously congratulated congress on the h^ct that, whereas the assigfiats 
of the French revolution depreciated only 500-fold, the ruble had depreciated 
20,000-^ld : “ 'Phis means that we have beaten the^^'rench revolution by forty 
to one ” (fDesyatyi S**esd Rossnskoi Komniunistickeskoi Parui (1921), p. 242). 

2 VKP{li) V Rczolyutsiy a kh (1941), i, 29a ; the point was already in J^enin's 
draft {Sochhteniya, xxiv, 103)# 
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monetary system and help us to hold out till the socialist revolution 
in the west The supreme necessity of keeping the ruble alive 
was implicit in Lenin’s appeal at this time to the peasant to deliver 
grain in exchange for paper monty “ for which he cannot receive 
goods ”, bift which would serve as “ the token of a credit given to 
the state ' In the famous ABC of Communism puolished in the 
autumn of 1919, Preobrazhensky insisted on the need for money 
” in the socisflist society which is inevitable as an intermediate stage 
between capitalism and communism ”.3 The abolition of money 
would come when society passed from socialism (or the ” lower 
stage of communism ”) to communism proper ; and no Bolshevik 
in 1919 believed ^that this ultimate transition could be effected in 
Russia without the support of a proletarian revolution in Europe. 
Certain obeisances were, indeed, made to the ^till distant yision 
of a moneyless economy. The party programme,^ while rejecting 
the abolition of money as impracticable, none the less recom- 
mended measures which would ” pr,epare the way for the abolition 
of money ” ; and the ABC of Communism further developed this 
theme. As war communism moved into its last phase, consolation 
for the headlong downfall of the ruble was more and 'morc often 
sought in the reflection that this was part of the road that led to the 
moneyless communist order of the future. At the end of 1919 
a Soviet financial expert noted with satisfaction that ” the rule 
of money in the mater hi circulation of the economy has largely 
come to an end ”, and that this would save a lot of ” unnecessary 
work Zinoviev used the argument as a retort to German social- 
democrats. who pointed a finger of scorn at the valueless Russian 
currency : 

When the value of money drops in Russia it is certainly 
diffi^'ilt for us to bear : that we need not conceal. But we have 
a way out, a *hope. We arc moving towards the complete 

’ Trudy Vserossiiskoffo S”ezda Zavcduyushchikh Finotdelami (1919), p. 30. 
About the same time Krestinsky made the same point to M foreign journalist 
without referring to revolution in the west : You can fairly say th-^t our ruin 
or salvation depends on a race between the decreasing value oC money (with the 
consequent need for printing notes in ever greater .quantities) and our growing 
ability to do without money altogether *’ (A. Ransomc, Six Weeks in Russia in 

1919 (1919), P- 89). 

* J-cnin, SochineniyOf xxiv, 409. 

® Bukharin i Preobrazhensky, Azhuka Kommunizjna (1919), ch. xv, § 120. 

♦ Dva Goda Diktatury Proletarinto^ igiy-Kjir) (n.d.), p. 57. 
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abolition of money. We pay wages in kind, we introduce free 
trams, we have free school teaching, free (though at present 
*bad) dinners, free lodging, lighting, etc.* 

But none of these expressions of faith in war comnjufiism as a 
foretaste ol; the higher and final stage of communism can be 
legitimately read back as an explanation of the policy of unlimited 
inflation. . 

The campaign for the abolition of money which gradually 
gathered .strength during 1919 and 1920 received a spurious 
reinforcement from a far more legitimate demand, which was much 
canvassed at this time, for “ moneyless settlcmejits ” in relations 
between Soviet institutions and between nationalized industrial 
establishments. The argument w^s, however, vitiated by a latent 
ambiguity in J;he use of the word “ money The theses of the 
Left opposition of April 1918 included a demand for “ the organ- 
ization of centralized social book-keeping and the Sbolition of 
capitalist forms of finance ” ; and, when in May 1918 all public 
institution's including nationalized enterprises were instructed to 
keep their ^accounts and deposit their cash holdings with the 
National Bank an*d settle all transactions by cheque or by book 
entry, 3 these arrangements, which in no wgy departed from 
ordinary capitalist practice,^ were hailed by many as a step 
towards the elimination *of money from a socialist economy. 
At the second All-Jlussian Congress of Councils of National 
Economy in December 1918 Larin argued that the business of 
Vesenkha was to place orders with nationalized industrial under- 
takings for products required and to see to it that the undertaking 
in question received the raw materials, fuel and other supplies 
necessary for the execution of^the order. It was poiiftless that the 
undertaking shoujd p^y for these materials or receive payft?;it for 
the finished product, or that tHh state railways should charge 
freight for transporting them. Money must be advanced to 
undertakings fonthe payment of wages to their workers, but need 

* G. Zinoviev, Zuolf Tagc in Deutschland (1920), p. 74. 

* I^enin, Sochineniya, x-^i, 568. • 

3 Sobranie Uzakonenii, jyij-igiS, No. 35, art. 460 ; the instruction was 
further,i^iipliticd in a decree of August igi8 (ibid. l^o. 63, art. 691). 

^ A wtiter in Narodnoe Khozyaistvo, No. 1-2, 1920, p. 7, actually corrf>ared 
the system of “ moneyless settlements *’ used by Soviet institutions Miith the 
clearing system of the Knglislf banks. 
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play no other part in such transaction. But the whole argument 
concealed a fundamental ambiguity. Larin seems to have passed 
delicately over the question whether his proposals meant merely 
that no n?onetary payments shouM actually be made, or that these 
transaction^ should not be invoiced at all in terms of monetary 
values. When, therefore, a spokesman of Narkomfin insisted on the 
function of the National Bank to exercise a book-keeping control 
over the movement of goods from factory to factory, “ even 
though these arc expressed in the former monetary units ", he 
assumed or pretended to assume that the only real dispute between 
Larin and himself turned on the precise relations between the 
National Bank afAd the accounting section of Vesenkha. Other 
speakers were less conservative in their interpretation. A repre- 
sentative of the metal workers argued that the r6' was “ Jio need for 
these book-keeping entries and this accountabilitv ii^ settlements 
which is being observed up to the present ", and that, under the 
scheme proposed by the NationaLPank, “ we shall be slaves of 
superfluous accounting " ; and another delegate thought that the 
trade unions would in the near future introduce a system of wages 
in kind, so that even there the need for money would no longer 
remain and “ we shall come in the end to doing without any cal- 
culations in rubles, reckoning the energy used by number of days 
and hours But nobody in authorilyi was yet prepared to face 
this fundamental issue. ^ 

As the sequel to this debate, the congress passed a long and 
ambiguous resolution • on the financing of industry which was 
explicitly. stated to represent an agreement with Narkomfin.^ It 
opened with a high-sounding declaration of principle : 

The development of the socialist reconstruction of economic 
life ^^t'cessarily demands the renunciation of the former reciprocal 
relations of private capitalism^'in production and the elimination 
in the last resort of all influence of money on the reLtions 
between economic factors. 

The abolition o? private financial institutions, the c^mcentra- 
' tion of the fundamental branches of production in the hands of 

* Trudy II Vserossiiskogo S**esda Sovetov Narodnogo Khosyaistva (n.d.), 
pp. 266-286 ; the debate t ok place, not in plenary session, but in the«“ section 
on tb*; financing of industry ”, and was reported only in a much abbreviated 
form. 

* Ibid. p. 192. 
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the state and the centralization of distribution under the 
management of state organs are a sufficient basis for the con- 
sistent elimination from economic life of monetary circulation 
in the dimensions which it h^s assumed up to the present. 

The resolution which followed this prelude laid it flown among 
other things that freight belonging to state enterprises should be 
carried without charge on state railways and state-owneS ships ; 
that outstanding debts of state enterprises to one another should 
be cancelled, the documents being handed to Narkomfin for 
“ liquida’tion ” ; that no payments should be made to or by state 
enterprises for goods furnished by or to them on the orders of 
Vesenkha ; §nd that state enterprises should usfl money payments 
only for purposes, such as the payment of wages, which could not 
be met by ^ supplies in kind.* 

^he ressflfltion was voted unanimously by the congress. Some 
of the more enthusiastic delegates may well have supposed that in 
future, when one state enterjprise supplied goods or services to 
another, the transaction would not be recorded in monetary terms 
or, since no alternative standard was proposed, in any terms 
expressive t)f valive. Encouragement was given on all sidejf to the 
view that the end of the monetary system was in sight. The 
revised party programme of March* 1919, which described the 
early abolition of money as an impossibility, none the less recom- 
mended “ a number of measures which tvill widen the sphere of 
moneyless settlements and pave the way for the abolition of 
money : obligatory holding of money at the National Bank, the 
introduction of budget books, the replacement of money by 
cheques and by short-term vouchers giving the right to receive 
goods etc.” ; ^ and, while the question of monetary accounting was 
still not explicitly raised, its defenders were placed more more 
qn the defensive.* "^Hiis was apparent at the congress of heads of 
financial sections which met in May iqiq.® Krestinsky opened the 
proceedings on a modest note by admitting that under communism 
there would be ‘^nq separate department ^f finance or separate 
financial polidy ”, and that any such conception was ” foreign to 
a developed society ”? Even now thete could be ” no purely 
financial policy ” ; finance was the servant of economics.^ But 

* Ibid. pp. 396^400. * VKPijp) V Rfyolyutsiyokh (1940, 1* 293. 

^ Trudy Vserosmskogo Zjveduyushchihh Fitwtdelatni {ign)), pp. g-io. 

VOL. II S 
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the clear-headed Milyutin, after celebrating “ the transition to 
moneyless settlements which put our monetary system on a 
sound footing ”, stated in the most categorical terms the relation 
of finance ito nationalized industry*: 

A system without money is not a system without payments. 
On thfi; contrary. The revenue of an enterprise, like its expendi- 
ture, must be entered and accounted for in monetary symbols ; 
money mu$t not pass from hand to hand, but must be recorded 
to the requisite number of millions of rubles ; the account must 
show that a given enterprise is spending so many millions ^nd 
has delivered goods to the amount of*.so many millions. . . . 
Thanks to this method of settlement by book-keeping we shall 
have the possibility of judging whether an enterprise is develop- 
ing or falling behind, for what reasons, where the trouble lies, 
what needs remedying. But, I repeat, with‘ such s2ttlem,ents 
between individual enterprises for purchases and 'delivery of 
goods thexirculation of monetary tokens is completely unneces- 
sary.* 

At a later stage of the proceedings Krestinsky himself cautiously 
admitted that the ruble may remain as a unit of account even 
w'hen rifioney has ceased altogether to exist in a-materiil form 
But what nobody explained was how the function of providing 
** monetary symbols ” for a system of book-keeping which would 
enable value to be measured could be satisfactorily performed by a 
currency in process of headlong depreciation. The failure of the 
ruble to perform its function not merely as a circulating medium, 
but as a stable unit of a'ceount, stimulated "^thc strong theoretical 
drive for the supersession of money as a' condition of the develop- 
ment of a socialist economy. , 

Sooner or later, therefore, apart from the failure of an unstable 
ruble tQf^erve as an efficient medium'^of exchange, its unsuitability 
as a unit of account was bour;d to prompt the search for an 
alternative ; and for Maixists there would be little doubt whefe to 
look for it : 

Accounting requires another constant unit [wrote a^^nancial 
expert at the end of iqiq] ; this will probably be the unit of 
labour time, which in the future can be converted into a universal 

unit of account of lit^ng energy — the calory.^ 

/ 

* Trudy Vserossiiskogo S**ezda Zavecluyushchikh Finotdelami ( i o i g) , pp. 51-52. 

* Ibid. p. 84. 3 £)ya Goda Diktatury Proletarirta, igiy-igig (n.d.), p. 58. 
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In January 1920 the third all-Riissian congress of Sovnarkhozy at 
Igngth faced this issue. It accepted a thesis which declared that, 
“ in view of the excessive instability of the monetary unit and unit 
of account (the ruble) ”, it was 3 esirable to establish ^rfew unit of 
economic accountancy “ adopting as a basis of measurement the 
unit of labour This proposal was referred to a commi^^ion. It 
occupied for many months the best economic brains of the 
country ; and the term “ labour unit ” became familiar enough 
to be kngwn by a current abbreviation as tred {trudovaya ediniisa), 
Robert Owen had issued “ labour money ” for his model settle- 
ments ; and the adoption of labour as the source^of value seemed a 
tribute to orthodox Marxism. It also seemed to be based on sheer 
common sense. I^arin had propounded the underlying principle 
as long ago as December 1918 : 

'Foday wiien the whole national economy must J)e regarded 
as one whole, the conception of comparative profit or loss 
becomes senseless. Today^he only question can be how many 
days muol spent to produce how many articles in a given 
branch of production.^ 

In a resolution of^ June 1920 V'FsIK spoke of the importance of 
extending moneyless settlements wkh a vie\w to the total aboli- 
tion of the monetary system — a solution which is fully in harmony 
with the fundamental problems of the economic aod industrial 
development of the RSFSR But this contributed nothing to 
the practical problem of finding an alternative unit of account ; 
and accountants continued to work in terms of the declining ruble, 
however inconvenient and misleading their calculations might 
appear. On July 15, 1920, a deJiree of Sovnarkom yet again 
provided that all settlements i)etwct?n state institutions or under- 
takings ’and coc^eratives sliould be conducted through the 
National Bank by way of book enuies an^^ shouTd not involve the 
passing of currency, drafts or cheques from one institution to 
another.^ But ^Ijis wns a mere repetitioji of what had been 

prescribed in# previAis decrees and still took for granted tlfe 

• 

1 Quoted in L, N. Yurovfky, Currency Prohlemt and Policy of the Soviet Union 
(1925), p.^ 34 ; it was not included in the published Resolutions of the congress. 

2 IWdy II I '’serossiiskof'o S^'ezda Sovetov Narodnogo Khozyaistva (n.d.)^. 96. 

■* Quo^fed in L, N. Yurovsky, Currency Problems and Policy of the Soviet Union 

(1925) pp. 33-34-* • 

♦ Snhranie Uzakonenii, No. 67, art. 305. 
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survival of money as the unit of account. None of several schemes 
for replacing money by tred or by some other unit had wqn 
acceptance when the introduction of NEP caused the whole 
project td ^e relegated once more to the realms of academic 
speculation.* 

^ ThCliiscussion occupied an enormous place in the economic literature of 
1920 and the first months of 1921 ; a rival to tred was propounded in the fdrm 
of a “ unit of ehergy ** {ened). A detailed study of the discussion w'ould have 
some theoretical interest, but it had little or no influence on future developments. 
It was influenced by two works of the German economist Otto Neurath which 
were much studied by Soviet writers of the period : Durch die Kriegsmrtschaft 
zur Naturaifvirtsi haft (Munich, 1919), and Von aer Ndchsten und Vberndchslen 
Zukunft (Jena, 1920)*. 



CHAPTER l8 


FROM WAR COMMUNISM TO.NEP 


T he first eight months of the revolution had failed to effect 
the transition from the bourgeois to the socialist economic 
order. The main achievement hitherto had been to break 
the economic po^^r of the feudal landowner and of the bourgeoisie 
ratlitr thah^to lay the foundations of the economy of the future. 
None of the key measures of that period bore the authentic stamp 
of socialism — or, less still, of communism — in the Marxist 
sense of the term. The 15 nd was nationalized in form — a 
measure preached by many advanced bourgeois radicals ; in fact 
it was divjded for purposes of cultivation into a multiplicity of 
small peasant holdings — the programme of the Social-Revolu- 
tionaries which Marxists had alwayr* treated as essentially petty 
bourgeois. In industry, a slow and somewhat reluctant beginning 
had been made with a f)olicy of natioi\alization ; ^but this was 
carried out as p»art ^f a programme of state capitalism, and the 
necessity of “ learning from the capitalists was still preached. 
In trade and distribution nothing was done except to extend and 
organize the grain monopoly set up by the Provisional Govern- 
ment. In finance the banks had be^n nationalized — once more a 
measure perfectly compatibly with •bourgeois radicalism ; but in 
other respects it ^'as difficult to detect any departure fiom Orthodox 
capitalist practice. Lenin more flian once wenf out of his way to 
emphasize the moderation of Soviet intentions at this time. 
Where more dfastic measures had been applied, the fault lay 
elsewhett : “.the tatties adopted by the capitalist class forced Rs 
hato a desperate struggle which compellqd us to smash up the old 
relations to a far greater extent than we at first intended In 
the mM|i the precept of the April theses of 1917 had been observed : 


‘ Lenir*, Sochineniya, xxvii, 63-64 
269 
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Not the “ introduction ” of socialism as an immediate task, 
but immediate transition merely to control by the Soviet of 
Workers’ Deputies over the social production and distribution 
of products. 

Lenin summed up the position in May 1918 in commenting on 
the pro^sgectiVe title of the RSFSR : 

The e^^pression “ Socialist Soviet Republic ” indicates the 
intention of the Soviet power to realize the transition to social- 
ism, not at all a recognition of the new economic dispositions 
as being already socialist.^ 

It was thus Wt to the ensuing period to take the plunge into 
the economic policies of socialism, and to take it under the impetus 
of a desperate civil war. What came to be (galled “ war com- 
munism ” was, as its chief contemporary historiap ^wrote, “ an 
experiment in the first steps of the transition to socialism The 
period froni 1918 to the end of 1920 was in every way a testing 
time for the new regime ; and, while it defeated with impressive 
ease enemies whose only programme was to restore the old order, 
the exigencies of the civil war threw into relief the fundamental 
dilemma confronting it. The economic backwardness of Russia 
had smoothed the^ path for the political triumph of the revolu- 
tionaries, since they had been opposed only by the survivals of an 
obsolete feudalism and by an undeveloped and still inefficient 
capitalism. But the same fact made the /subsequent w'ork of 
socialist construction infinitely difficult, since they were called on 
to build a new socialist order without the solid democratic and 
capitalist foundation which Marxist theory had treated as indispen- 
sable. These peculiar conditions dictated, as Lenin fully realized, 
a certain slowness and caution in approaching the positive tasks of 
socialisfii. In theoretical terms, it was necessary to complete the 
bourgeois revolution before moving forward to the socialist 
revolution ; and the uncertainties in the minds of the party lea^dcrs, 
including Lenin, about the precise moment of the transition 
reflected this underlying embarrassment. The civil war’ removed 
all hesitations by driving the regime forward willy-nilly at break- 
neck speed along the socialist road. But war communism in 

* '>enin, Sochineniya^ xxii, 513. 

* L Kritsman, GeroichesUii Period Velikoi Russkoi Revolyutriiin.d, [ ? 1924]), 
P- 75- 
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Russia had much of the artificial and unstable character of what 
Vas sometimes called “ war socialism ** in Germany.* It was the 
product of a special emergency, and lacked a sufficiently solid 
social and economic basis to ensure its full survival ^efen though 
some of its^lejjacies were likely to remain) when the emergency was 
over. 

The victorious ending of the civil war with the overthrow of 
Wrangel in November 1920, and the consequent easing of tension 
sealed tlje fate of war communism. So long as the war lasted, 
hand-to-mouth policies were inevitable ; the end of the war 
dictated a review of these policies in the ligjjit of longer term 
considerations. This was particularly true of the requisitioning 
of grain, a policy whose raisoti d'etre lay in the continuous and 
inexorable need to meet today’s emergency even at the expense of 
tomorrow’s prospects. The decisive factor was the attitude of 
the peasants, whose loyalty to the Bolshevik regime a^hd reluctant 
submission to the requisitionj? had been inspired mainly by fear of 
a “ white ic'jluration and the loss of their lands. Once this fear 
was finally removed, the way was open for a revival of normal 
resentments at of^pressive exactions whose only justification had 
now disappeared. The outbreaks o£ pcasant^unrest, which had 
begun with the demobilization in September 1920,^ increased in 
extent and violence throughout the winter, till Lenin in March 
1921 admitted that^“tens and hundreds of thousands of dis- 
banded soldiers ” were turning to banditry.^ These widespread 
disorders were the background and the prelude to the Kronstadt 
rising of March 1921 — the first concerted internal revolt against 
the Soviet regime since the summertof 1918. The deminds of the 
peasants had an important place in the first resolution of the 
assembly of mutineers of the naval squadron : “to give Pull right 
eff action to the peasant over all fhe land . . . %nd also the right 
to o\/n livestock, which he must maintain and manage by his own 
resources, i.e. without .employing hired labour ’’..and “ to allow 
free smali-scale production by individual labour 

^ The analogy is deve\pped in L. Kritsmaft, Geroicheskii Period Velikoi 
Russkoi Revolyutsii (n.d. [ ? 1924], p. 69). 

^ S<iif*pP- 167-170 above. 

' Lci#n, Sochineniya^ xxvi, 204. 

^ Izvestiya R^volytitsionnogo Komiteta Afatrosoc Krasnoarmeitsev i Rnbochikh 
gor. Kronstadta^ No. i, Msfreh 3, 1921, reprinted in Prard<^ o Kronstadte 
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The economic consequences of war communism, whose bank- 
ruptcy was revealed by these events, formed a vicious circle offei;- 
ing no defined starting-point for analysis. A catastrophic decline 
in industrial production, due in part to the destruction of plant, 
in part to the disorganization of labour, in part to the cumbrous 
system centralized administration represented by the glavki, 
had been followed by a virtual breakdown of state ..or state- 
controlled distribution of commodities at fixed prices, leading to a 
rapid growth of illicit private trade at runaway prices and a wild 
currency inflation ; and this in turn had prompted the refusal of 
the peasant, in th^ face of a goods famine and a worthless currency, 
to deliver necessary supplies of grain to the towns, so that popula- 
tion was progressively drained away from the industrial centres, 
and industrial production brought still nearer to a standstill. The 
antidote, familiarly known to history as NEP,* was^jalsb a series of 
measures not conceived at a single stroke, but growing gradually 
out of one another. It began, by striking at the point of greatest 
danger, as an agricultural policy to increase the supply of food by 
offering fresh inducements to the peasant ; it developed into a com- 
mercial policy for the promotion of trade and exchange, involving 
a financial policy fqr a stable currency ; and finally, reaching the 
profoundest evil of all, it became an industrial policy to bring 
about that increase in industrial productivity which was a condition 
of the building up of a socialist order. The.^ essential feature of 
NEP was the negation or reversal pf the policies of war com- 
munism. Everyone, once the first shock of surprise was over, 


(Prague, 1921), pp. 46-47. The common statement that the impulse to NEP 
came from the Kronstadt rising is, however, incorrect ; the NEP resolution had 
been submitted to the party central commit.ee on February 24, 192*1, five days 
before the rising (see p. 281 below). 

* The phrase “ new economic policy (without capitals or inverted commai) 
seems to have been used for tiic first time in the -esolution of a party confcjrence 
in May 1921 (F’K'P(B) v Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 405), but was not yet in popular 
use. In Lenin’s article in Pravda of October 14, 1921 , wr’.tten in preparation 
fa* the fourth anniversary of the revolution, it appeared in invert^ji commas 
(Sochineniyay xxvii, 30) ; and in a resolution of the party conference of December 
1921 it was referred to as “ th2 so-called ‘ new economic policy ’ ’* {VKP{B) v 
Rezolutsiyakh (1941), i, 41 1). The abbreviation NEP appeared ip March 1922 
in Lenin’s notes for his report to the eleventh party congress and in a ornversa- 
tionahh^ssage of the report itself {Sochineniya^ xxvii, 207, 241), but the full form 
continir^d to be used in the formal passages of the report and in the resolutions 
of the congress. Later NEP came into common ise everywhere. 
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accepted NEP as a necessity. But it was accepted by some 
wijlingly, by others with an uneasy conscience ; and the justifica- 
tion of NEP was a theme of prolonged argument reaching back to 
the beginnings of the regime and^ointing forward to the economic 
controversies of the future. 

War comniunism was made up of two major elements — on the 
on^ hand, a concentration of economic authority ancf power, 
including centralized control and management, the substitution of 
large for small units of production and some measure of unified 
planning; on the other hand, a flight from commercial and 
monetary forms of distribution, including rationing and supply of 
basic goods and services free or at nominal prices, payments in 
kind, and production for direct use rather than for a hypothetical 
market. Between these two elements, however, a fairly clear 
distinction cbuld be drawn. The processes of concentration and 
centralization, though they flourished exceedingly in Wie forcing- 
house of war communism, jwere a continuation of processes 
already set u motion during the first period of revolution. Lenin 
had long ago insisted that socialism was the logical next step 
forward from state capitalism,* and that forms of organfeation 
inherent in the one were equally indispensable for the other. Here 
war communism was building on a foundation of what had gone 
before, and many of its achievements stood the test ; only in their 
detailed application, and in the extended scope gi\^en to them, 
were its policies afterwards subject to criticism and reversal. The 
second element of war communism, the substitution of a “ natural” 
for a “ market ” economy, had no such foundations. Far from 
developing logically out of the polices of the initial period of the 
revolution, it was a direct abandoqment of those policies — an 
unprepared plunge into the* unknown. These asnects%of war 
communism were decisively rejected by NEP ;• and it was these 
aspc Its which most of all discredited war*Communism in the eyes 
of its critics. 

Between the t\%H) jnajor elements of war dbmmunism there w^, 
however, a further distinction. The policies of concentration and 
centralization were applied almost exclusively in industry (attempts 
to tra«^fer them to agriculture met with no success) ; and it was 
here th8t the revolution had the main social basis of its support 

^ £ee pp. 91-92 above. 
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and that the Russian economy showed some of the features of a 
developed capitalism. The policies of the flight from money and 
the substitution of a “ natural ” economy arose from inability to 
solve the problems of a backl/ard peasant agriculture which 
occupied sbme 8o per cent of the whole population. They were 
the expression of the fundamental difficulty of the attempt to run 
in double harness the anti-feudal revolution of a peasantry with 
petty bourgeois aspirations and the anti-bourgeois, anti-capitalist 
revolution of a factory proletariat, and of the conflict between 
towm and country inherent in the attempt. These were the 
incompatibilities which eventually brought the revolt against war 
communism and’ destroyed it. f 

These differences within .. the conglomeration of policies 
collectively known as war communism go far to v,xplain the 
divergent interpretations of it current in the party. According to 
one school of thought, it w^as a logical development of the policies 
of the preceding period, a series., of steps correctly conceived 
though unduly hastened as a result of the civil war ; the error 
inherent in war communism was one of degree and timing rather 
than of substance. This was the view of those who had hailed 
even the most extreme measures of war communism as victories 
for socialist principles. According to the other school of thought, 
w-ar communism constituted a rash and dramatic reversal of 
the policies of the first period of the regime, and a plunge into 
untried and utopian experiments which objective conditions in 
no way justified. War communism was, on this view, not an 
advance on the road to socialism, but a forced response to the civil 
war emergency. The distinfjtion between the two schools was 
neither rigid nor constant. The first view tended to be identified 
with th^ attitude of the former Left opposition and the recently 
founded workers\opposition, which deplored the increasing presj- 
ures on the proletariat and stressed the- overriding importance of 
industry in a revolutionary economy; it^receiv^d some support 
from Bukharin who, hi his Economics of the Transition P^iod, had 
treated war communism as a process of transition, appropriate to 
the special Russian conditions from capitalism to socialism. 
The second view was taken by the other principal party leaders, 
including Lenin and Trotsky, who had become convinced of the 
necessSty of giving greater weight to the ^yishes and interests of the 
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peasantry. But Lenin was not wholly consistent in his diagnosis 
of the driving forces behind war communism. In one of the two 
speeches which introduced NEP to the tenth party congress he 
ascribed war communism to “ dreamers who supposed that it 
would be possible in three years to transform the ^ economic 
base ” of th^ Soviet order ; in the other he described war com- 
munism as “ dictated not by economic, but by military ^leeds, 
considerations and conditions When, in the crisis»atmosphere 
of March 1921, the substitution of NEP for the more extreme 
policies ofVar communism was unanimously accepted as a welcome 
and necessary relief, these underlying divergencies were shelved, 
but not wholly reconciled. In so far as war tommunism w^as 
thought of as an aberration dictated by military and not by 
economic recessitfcs, by the requirements of the civil war and 
not by those* bf socialism, NEP was a retracing of steps from a 
regrettable, though no doubt enforced, digression aq^ a return 
to the safe path which was ])eing followed before June 1918. 
In so far as ^var communism was treated as an over-rash, over- 
enthusiastic dash forward into the higher reaches of socialism, 
premature, mo doybt, but otherwise commendable, NEP was a 
temporary withdrawal from positions which it had proved impos- 
sible to hold at the moment, but v^iclT would lAve to be regained 
— and regained sooner ra^er than later. The unspoken premise 
of the first view was the practical necessity of taking account of a 
backward peasant economy and peasant mentality ; the unspoken 
premise of the second was thb need to build up industry and not 
further depress the position of the industrial workers who formed 
the main bulwark of the revolution. 


* SuchinefiiyOf xxvi, 239,^53. What may be called the hi^l official 

verdict was pronounced in tlie article “^Voennyi Kommimizm ” in Bol*shaya 
^vetskaya Entsiklopediya, xii (1928), 374 : “ It would be a great error not to 
sec, b*>liind the obvious cconomfc utopianism of th? attempt of war communism 
to realize an immediate inarketless-ccntralized reorganization of our economy, 
the fact that fundafi-^ntally* the economic policy o^ the pef-iod of war com- 
munism w#s imposed b]f the embittered struggle for victory. . . . The hi§- 
t^tf ical sense of war communism consisted in the need to take possession of the 
economic base by relying in military and polidcal force. But it would be 
incorrect jto see in war communism only measures mobilization imposed by 
war corftfitions. In working to adapt the whole economy to the needs gf the 
civil war,^n building a consistent system of war cr>mmuniom, the working class 
was at the same tilne laying the foundations ll)r furtiier socialist reconstruction.” 
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Both views left their traces in Lenin’s speeches and writings as 
well as in the policies of NEP. The first was strongly argued in a 
pamphlet, On the Food Tax {The Significance of the New Policy 
and its Conditions)^ which Lenua published early in April 1921. 
Here, dropping the faintly apologetic tone which had occasionally 
crept into his exposition of NEP at the tenth congress, he boldly 
described NEP as a resumption of the true line laid down by him 
in the spring of 1918 and interrupted only by the civil war emer- 
gency. He began with a long quotation from On ''Left ” Infantilism 
and the Petty-Bourgeois Spirit — his broadside of May 1918 against 
the Left opposition. He reiterated that, in the backward Russian 
economy, state capitalism (and NEP as formulated in March 1921 
represented a recognition of snriall-scale capitalism in the country- 
side under state control) was an advance on tiic straight road to 
socialism : 

The vood tax is one of the forms of transition from a peculiar 
“ war communism ” dictated by* extreme need, destruction and 
war to a correct socialist exchange of goods. And this last is one 
of the forms of transition from socialism, with the peculiarities 
called for by the predominance in the pop^ulation of a small 
peasantry, to communism.* 

The restoration of freedom to trade was a return to capitalism. 
But what he had said in 1918 he repeated now in italics : “ There 
is much that can and must be learned from the capitalists This 
suggested a comparatively long interval before the transition to 
socialism could be Safely and successfully completed. At the 
party conference of May 1921 summoned to expound the new 
course to party workers, Lenip insisted that NEP had been adopted 
“ seriously and for a long time ” ; and the conference resolution 
describ/"d it as “ established for a teng period to be measured in 
terms of years On the othenhand, Lenin on the same occasion 
referred to it as a “ retfeat ” ; a few months later he called ^t “ a 
defeat and retreat — for a new attack and jjiiich descriptions 
seemed to encourage'‘the view of NEP as a-temporary /evil to be 

* Lenin, Sochineniya^ xxvi, 332. ^ Ihid. xxvi, 341. 

^ Ibid, xxvi, 408 ; VKP{B) v Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 396. 

Lenin, Sochineniya^ J^xvi, 408, xxvii, 35 ; in another passage, he'^ijmpared 
war communism with the first Japanese attempts to take Port Arthur hc’ storm — 
a costly mistake, but indispensable for the discovery ind application of the 
corrcct'^tactics of indirect approach {ibid, xxvii, 5,8-59). 
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overcome as quickly as possible, a blot to be erased from the party 
scqtcheon. At the end of 1921 Lenin was still speaking of the 
need for further retreat.* In February 1922 he suddenly announced 
that “ this retreat, in the sense bf what concessions we# make to 
the capitalists, is at an end ” ; and the same declaration was 
repeated more^ formally to the eleventh party congress a^month 
later, when it was stated to have received the approval of the 
central committee.^ But the declaration had no irnrrfediate effect 
on policy, .and can perhaps be best understood either as an attempt 
to strengthen wavering morale within the party or as an intimation 
to the world at large that Soviet Russia would not come cap in 
hand to the impending international conference at Genoa. 

These uncertajiities and inconsistencies in the attitude of the 
party* and of Lenin himself towards NEP reflected the persistent 
duality of aims that lay behind it — the need at all costs to create 
a workable economy by way of agreement with the pejfcantry, and 
the desire to effect the long-deiayed transition to a socialist order, 
which could oe realized only through a radical transformation of 
the peasant economy. It involved the fundamental problem which 
had doggeS the •Bolshevik revolution from the outset — the 
problem of building a socialist ordejr in a country^ which had missed 
the stage of bourgeois democracy and bourgeois capitalism. When 
Lenin introduced NEP tcf the tenth congress he reverted to the 
two conditions for tlje transition to sociarism which *he had first 
propounded as long ago as I9q5.*^ Only “ in countries of developed 
capitalism ” was it possible to make an “ immediate transition to 
socialism In Russia there was still “ a minority of workers in 
industry and a vast majority of sm'*ll cultivators ”. Lenin went 
on : 

A • socialist . revolution in .such a country can be' finally 
successful only on two conditions. First, oirthe condition of 
its Support at the right fnoment by a socialist revolution in one 
or several leading coijntries. As you know, we have done very 
much (y)m pared with what was done befcJre to bring about th^s 
condition, But far from enough to make it a reality. 

The other condition is a compromise between the proletariat 
which puts its dictatorship into practice or holds the state 
powek in its hands and the majority of the peasant populatjon.^ 

* Ibid, xxvii, yo. * Ibid, xxvii, 175, 238. 

3 See Vol. I, pp. 54-55. “* I-enin, Sochineniya, xxvi, 237-238. 
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Neither now nor later did Lenin discuss the relation between the 
two conditions or hint that either one or the other of them co\iId 
be dispensed with. But the introduction of NEP, coming at a 
moment » when the high hopes df the summer of 1920 had been 
rudely das?ied, and when faith in an early international socialist 
revolu^tion Was dimmer than at any time since *1917, seemed 
inevitalbly to portend a certain shift of emphasis from the iirst 
condition trf the second. It was because the internalional revolu- 
tion still tarried, because the proletariat of western Europe had 
failed to come to the rescue, that the Russian revolution was* still 
at the mercy of the peasant, and that NEP had become necessary. 
“ Only an agreement with the peasantry can save the socialist 
revolution in Russia until the revolution has occurred in other 
countries ”, said Lenin at the tenth congress ; and Rya'ianov 
neatly reminded the congress of an earlier context* of the same 
argument xvhen he called NEP a “ peasant Brest The essence 
of NEP was to keep in being the link ” between peasantry and 
proletariat by which the civil war had been won. 

The proletariat is the leader of the peasantry [Lenin told a 
party conference in May 1921], but that class cannot be driven 
out as w'e drov^ out and annihilated the land-owners and the 
capitalists. It must be transformed with great labour and great 
privations.^ 

Two months later he expounded the same vi^w in an international 
setting to the third congress of Comintern . Apart from the class 
of exploiters, nearly all capitalist countries had their small pro- 
ducers and their small cultivators ; in Russia these formed a large 
majority. “ The chief question of the revolution now consists in 
the struggle against those two last, classes.” These could not be 
dealt With by the simple measures of expropriation and expulsion 
which had been applied to the 'exploiters : other methods woiiTid 
be necessary. The otRer methods were embodied in NEP, the 
principle of w',hich was ” the maintenance of the alliance of the 
f roletariat with the peasantry, in order thiit the proletariat may 
keep the role of leader, ship and state ppwer ”. The equivocal 
position of a peasantry, which was at one and the same time an 

* '.Lenin, Sochineuiya^ xxvi, 239; Desyatyi S"ezd Rossiiskoi Kontp/iunistiche- 
skoi Pastil (1921), p. 255. 

* Lenin, Sochineniyaf xxvi, 400. 
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essential ally and the object of a struggle directed to overcome it, 
lay at the root of many future problems. “ In any case ”, added 
Lenin by way of afterthought, “ the experiment we are making 
will be useful to future proletarianirevolutions At the eleventh 
party congress in March 1922 Lenin still reiterated •the same 
axiom : “ the new economic policy is important to ue above all 
as a- test of the fact that we are really achieving the liiBt with 
the peasant economy ”.2 But NEP had in this respect certain 
obscure and still unrealized, yet vital, implications. Its inherent 
tendency was to relegate to the background the first of the two 
conditions of the transition to socialism — the condition of an 
international socialist revolution — which Soviet pftwer had proved 
unable to realize, and to concentrate /)n the second condition — the 
winning ov^t of flie peasantry — whose fulfilment seemed to 
depend excliAively on the ingenuity and strength of Soviet 
policy. Three years later, when the impracticability of the first 
condition had been still more plainly revealed, Lenin’s insistence 
on NEP as th( tme road to socialism was revealed as an unavowed 
forerunner of the doctrine of “ socialism in one country ”. 

' IhiJ. xxvi, 455, 4()h. 

^ Ibid, xxvii, 228 ; a few minutes later he added that they had “ not yet ” 
achieved the “ link with the peasant econdhiy ’ *iibid. xxvi?, 229). 
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(a) Agriculture 

T he initial and cardinal measure of the New Economic 
Policy — the substitution of the tax in kind for the requisi- 
tioning of surpluses — was no new co*:iceptiqn. The tax 
in kind had been first introduced in the autumn of tqiS ; but the 
requisitions had continued, and the tax been abandoned.^ In 
February 1920, before the ninth party congress, at a moment when 
the civil war already seemed over, Trotsky had proposed in the 
Politburo to replace requisitioning of surpluses by a tax in kind 
calculated on a percentage of production, and to put the exchange 
of goods with the peasantry on an individual rather than a collect- 
ive basis. But he had teen'* opposed by Lenin, and obtained 
only 4 of the 1 5 votes.^ Such projects were once more in the air 
after the final defeat of Wrangel, and had been ventilated by SR 
and Menshevik delegates at the tenth AltRussian Congress of 
Soviets in December 1920,^ Hitherto they had been dismissed as 
an inadmissible and Impracticable derogation from Bolshevik 
principles — a return to “ free trade and petty bourgeois 
capitalism. But just a year after Trotsky’s original initiative, 
on February 8, 1921, a discussion of agrarian policy iri the Polit- 
buro prompted Lenin himself to put ferwa/d a recognizably 
similar project. A rough draft made by Lenin and submitted to 

* See p. 249 above. 

* These facts(‘were stited by Trotsky without challoinge at the tenth party 
iongress {Desyatyi S*'ezd Rossiiskoi Kommunis tidies koi PartH (19^1), p. 191). 
Later he reprinted the “ main part of his memorandum to the Politburo^iof 
February 1920 under the title “ Fundamental Questions of Supply and Agricul- 
tural Policy ” in L. Trotsky, Novyi Kurs (1924), pp. 57-58, adding ^al it had 
beci^ written “ under the influence of the moods of the anny and of*:Jhe experi- 
ence of a journey to the Urals ** {ibid. p. 53). 

5 See pp. 1 70-171 above. 
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a committee of the Politburo for elaboration defined it in the 
following terms : 

1. To satisfy the desire of the non-party peasantry for the 
replacement of the requisition (meaning the taking of sur- 
pluses) by a grain tax ; 

2. To rechice the level of this tax in comparison with last 
year’s requisition ; 

3. To approve the principle of bringing the levfjl of tax into 
relation with the effort of the cultivator in the sense of 
lowering the percentage of tax in proportion to an increase 
of effort by the cultivator ; 

4. To extend the freedom of the cultivator to use his surplus 
over and above the tax for local econo Aiic exchange, on 
condition of prompt and fujl payment of the tax. 

On ^'ebrua^ 17 and 26 inspired articles appeared in Pravda 
advocating and explaining the suggested change. On February 24 
a detailed draft, worked out by the committee on the basis of 
Lenin’s notes, was submitted to the central committee of the 
party. After further discussion and the appointment of another 
drafting committee, the central committee approved a revised 
project on March 1921. On the following day it was introduced 
by Lenin, though cautiously and*not,as a priycipal topic, in his 
general policy speech at the tenth party congress. On March 15 
Lenin in a further speed? formally submitted the proposal to the 
congress, which uqjanimously approved it and appointed yet 
another drafting committee tp prepare the text of a law ; and this 
text was referred back to the Politbiifo which made further 
changes. On March 20 the matter was transferred for the first 
time from the party to the govcrn.fiental machine. 'Die decree, 
in the forvn in which it had been finajly approved by the Politburo, 
was formally adoptee^ by VTsIK on the following day.^ 

* ^Particulars of the proccocJinRS in the Politb'tro. together with the text of 
Lenin's draft, taken from unpublished party arcluves, are in Lenin, Sochineuiya, 
xxvi, 651-653, note«i i . Th« debates in the party congress w|re cuntined to one 
session on^thc last d!iy Jjput one (Desyntyi S^ezil I^)ssu 5 kui Komvmnistichesl^oi 
Partii (1921), ppf. 221-224) after 140 delegates had left for Kronstadt and others 
ffad gone home (ibid. p. 18^). Nearly half the sej?sion was occupied by Lenin's 
introductory and concluding speeches (Lenin, Sochinentya, xxvi, 237-256) ; 
Lenin followed by 'I'syurupa, People’s CommiL«ar for Supply, who agreed 
in principle, but expressed dissent on the degree of freedom to be accoi^ed to 
the cooperatives , (see p. 337 below). The fest oi 'he debate was limitf;d to six 
speakers chosen by the presi^jium, who were allow'ed ten minutes each ; none 
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The guarded phraseology of the decree did not conceal the 
revolutionary quality of the change. The tax in kind, calculated 
as a percentage of crops harvested, was to be progressive in tKe 
sense of teing graduated to fall more lightly on middle and poor 
peasants arid on the farms of “ town workers So far the 
principle of 'levies adjusted to capacity and to netd was main- 
tained. 'But Lenin’s original draft was followed in giving tax 
rebates to peasants who increased the area of land sown or the 
productiveness of their land as a whole ; and in other respects the 
changes made by the Politburo after the party congress and 
embodied in the final text of the decree were all designed to 
accentuate the strictly commercial character of the new policy. 
Collective responsibility, which had still been recognized in the 
congress draft, was explicitly abolished, and the individual 
peasant was made responsible for discharge of the ti'x falling on 
him ; a state fund was to provide consumer goods and agricultural 
equipment, no longer for the “ poorest part of the population ”, 
but solely in exchange for surpluses voluntarily delivered in excess 
of the amount of the tax ; and freedom to trade surpluses ” within 
the liriiits of local economic exchange “ was made mrire specific 
by the addition of the words, ” both through cooperative organiza- 
tions, and on markets and bazaars ”. A few days later a decree of 
Sovnarkom cancelled whatever limitations were implicit in the 
term ” local* exchange by authorizing “free trade, sale and 
purchase ” and removing restrictions on the movement of food- 
stuffs by road, rail aird water.* In May 1921 a party conference 
solemnly declared that ’the “ new economic policy ” had been 
“ established for a long period to be measured in terms of years ”, 
and that its “ fundamental lever ” was the exchange of goods.^ 

The/ntroduction of NEP required not so much the creation of 

of these challenged the proposal in principle, though some made criticispis of 
detail. The subject was evidently blanketed by the Kronstadt rising, and by 
the exciting controversies on party unity and on the ♦‘rade uni')ns which occupied 
tl^ main attention of the Congress, and its full signific?ncd was scarcely realized 
at the time by most of the delegates. The text approved by the f^arty congress on 
March 15, 1921, is in VKP(B"^ v Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 388-389 ; the decree 
as published in Izvestiya on March 23, 1921, is in^'Sobrante Uzakoneniif 1921, 
No. 26, art. 147. 

* /bid. No. 26, art. 149. 

* VKP{B) V Rezolyutsiyakh (194.1), i, 396-397 ; for the extension of trade 
under NEP see pp. 332-333 below. 
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new institutions as the transformation of existing institutions from 
instruments of compulsion into instruments of the new policy of 
encouraging the individual initiative of the peasant. A first 
attempt was made with the “ sowing committees set^p by the 
decision of^the eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets in Decem- 
ber 1920.* A joint decree of VTsIK and Sovnarkofti of J^Iay 26, 
1921, declared that the functions of the committees as hitherto 
defined were “ too narrow and that, “ in the interests of the 
further development of the independence of the peasantry ”, the 
sphere of their activity should be broadened; in addition to 
increasing the sown arc*a, they should concern themselves with 
improving methods of cultivation, assisting rural industries, and 
encouraging loc^ exchanges of ^oods and the development of 
cooperatives.^ A month later a further long decree drafted by 
Lenin himsllf olaced the system of village committ^^es, through 
intermediate stages of county and provincial “ eciJnomic con- 
ferences ” (a return to the told will-o’-the-wisp of “ economic 
Soviets ”) u.aJct the authority of the Council of Labour and 
Defence.^ Hut this elaborate structure was never realized, and 
left no trace on Subsequent developments. Centralized control 
smacked too much of war commynism to be c^ompatible with the 
spirit of NEP, which purposed to limit the relation of the state 
to the peasant to the role*of tax-collector. 

The original conception of NEP - thalt agricultural production 
could be increased by guaranteeing to the peasant freedom to 
dispose of his surpluses and freedom and^ security in the tenure of 
his land — was correct. But time was required to apply and 
develop it; and the decision of A'Virch 1921, hurriedly taken in 
response Jo a grave emergency, came.too late to forestoll or mitigate 
a great natural catastrophe. The initial calculations 'vere%nade on 
tiic apparently cautious basis of t 4 ie achievemeifts of the previous 
year. A decree of Sovnarkom of March *28, 1921, fixed the total 
assessment of gfain to, be levied under the tax in kind “ on the 
basis of tan aver&gc^ harvest ” at 240 miTlion puds against an 
assessment of 423 million under the requisition of 1920, of which 

* Sec pp. 17 1- 1 72 above. 

* S*Jfrnnie Uzahonenii, No. 57, art. 364. 

^ JbuM No. 44, art. 223 ; Lenin’s original draft, dated May 21, 192%, is in 
Sochineniyaf xxvji, 364-381, and constitute^ a summary of the scope of*NKP as 
conceived by Lenin at this ti»|ic. 
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about 300 million puds were in fact collected.* The process of 
trade and exchange was relied on to supply a further 160 million 
and thus make up the estimated minimum requirement of 400 
million.^ t The announcement of i change in policy scarcely came 
in time to affect the sowing programme. It may have been due in 
part to^the iftcentives held up by NEP that the sown area in the 
northern and central provinces increased by from 10 to 15 per ctJnt 
in 1921. Tiiese were, however, “consumer** provinces which 
did not even fully supply their own needs ; and in the much more 
important southern and south-eastern provinces the sown area 
actually declined by a similar percentage."’ But what destroyed all 
calculations was the catastrophe of a second succer»sivc year of 
drought, afflicting most severely the “ producer J* provinces of the 
Volga basin. The first note of warning was sounded at^the erd of 
April 1921 in an announcement by the Council, of *Tabour and 
Defence of^ measures for the “ struggle against drought In 
July 1921 the magnitude of the disaster was disclosed by the 
sensational appointment of a non-party All-Russian Committee 
for Aid to the Hungry, followed a month later by the scarcely less 
sensational agreement with Hoover*s American Relief Administra- 
tion (ARA) for famine relief from abroad. ^ In July decrees had 
been issued for the evacuation to Siberia of 100,000 inhabitants 
of the stricken regions.^’ A few^ days ‘later authority was given 
to exempt from the tax in kind peasants suffering from major 
disasters to their crops.^ At the end of the year it was officially 
stated that, out of 38 million desyatins of sown land in the 
European provinces of the RSFSR, the harvest of 1921 had 

* Sobranie Uzakonenii^ ^9^^, Nr. 26, art. 148. According to Tsyurupa’s 

statement at the tenth party congress in March the collection was then 

“ approac||iing this figure ” (Desyatyi S'*ezd>Rossiiskoi Komniunisticiteskoi Partii 
(1921), p. 228) ; a more cautious estimate on the same occasion was 265 millions 
“ so far *’ (ibid. p. 2j5). Corresponding assessments for potatoes (60 million 
puds against 112 million), cyll-seeds (12 million puds against 24 million)- and 
eggs (400 million against 6S2 million) were contained in two decrees of April 21, 
1921 {Sobranie Uz,'^koneniiy T<) 2 iy No. 38, arts. 204,* 205). 

,, * Lenin, Sochineniya^ iixvi, 302, 409, 417-418 ; thestf figures \yere several 
times repeated in Lenin’s speeches in the spring of 1921. 

* Otchet Narodnoffo Kom'ssariata Zemledeliya ,JX Vserossiiskomu S**ezdii 
Sovetov (1921), pp. 70-75. 

’ Sobranie Uzakonenii,'*OJit No. 49. art. 250. 

^ Keo Vol. I, p. 178. 

** Sobranie Uzakonenii, No. 59, arts. 396, 397. 

" Ibid. No. 64, art, 484. 
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totally failed over more than 14 million desyatins.* Instead of the 
estimated 240 million puds, the tax in kind for 1921-1922 realized 
only 150 million puds, or half the total collection for 1920-1921.2 

The horrors of the famine of 1921 which devastated jthe whole 
Volga basin have been vividly described by man^ witnesses, 
notably by* members of the foreign relief missions which minis- 
tered to the suffering. Estimates of those who perfsiied are 
unreliable, more especially since hunger is more oftt^n an indirect 
than a direct cause of death ; nor can the losses in livestock be even 
approxinaately computed. The decree constituting the all- Russian 
committee estimated the* number of those in need at 10 millions. 
Five months later, at the ninth All-Russian Congress of Soviets in 
December 1921, the official estimate was 22 millions, and Kalinin 
gave^ reasons for fhinking that this was at least 5 millions too low. 
At this time»about one and a quarter million people were believed 
to have trekked from the stricken regions into the Ukraine or into 
Siberia, some of them making^journcys of weeks or months. The 
famine h:\(\ b^'f^n more widespread, more severe and more serious 
in its effects on an already much tried and enfeebled population 
than the list great famine of 1891-1892. Kalinin estimated the 
total of relief supplies up to December 1921 at 1,800,000 puds of 
grain and 600,000 puds of other foodstuffs froift home stocks, and 
2,380,000 puds, including about 1,600,000 puds of grain, from 
abroad.^ For the collection and distribiftion of the^e supplies a 
major share of credft went to ARA, the only officially sponsored 
foreign organization in the field. According to a contemporary 
article by Kamenev, “ the support of th^ American Government 
gave ARA the possibility to carry out a systematic work of assist- 
ance on a large scale and to exceecf everything that.waj done by 
other organizations 

* Otchet Nfirodmgo Komissariata Zemledeliy^ IX VserossHskornu S''c::du 
Soveiov (1921), p. 80. 

^ Pyat* Let Vla^ti Sovet^v (1922), p. 373. 

3 Devyatyi Vseros^iisfjii S'^ezd Sovetov (1922), r#>- 23-3 :f; accounts of the 
famine wefc giv/^n to the congress by eye-witnesses from the Saratov prov'irfte 
afkd from the German Volga republic {ibid. pp. 1 10-117, I35-I3^*)' Kalinin 
made a further report to VTsIK in May 1922 (/ 7 / Sessiya Vserossiiskogo Tsen- 
traVnogo^IspolniteVnogo Komiteta IX Sozyi'a^ No. i^(May 22, 1922), pp. 1-5). 

^ Itogi BoPby s Golodom v 1921-/922 gg. (1922), p. 24 : Kamenev’s article 
goes on to express doubt “ precisely what intertsts of internal policy or what 
calculations of external policy inspired An^erican aid, and adds that “ America, 
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The crop failure and famine concentrated all attention on the 
next harvest ; and in December 1921 a party conference and the 
ninth All-Russian Congress of Soviets announced the opening 
of “ the agricultural campaign of 1922 in which “ the whole 
party organisation from top to bottom ” was called on to play its 
part.' In addition to the regular measures of admonition and 
organization, including the provision of seeds and other material 
aid, the principle of personal and collective incentives was, for the 
first time, freely invoked. An all-Russian agrarian congress at the 
beginning of December — no longer a congress of peasants, as in 
the early days of the revolution, but a congress of agrarian officials 
— had urged that “ every achievement in raising the level of the 
economy should in particular be more regularly rewarded with the 
order of the Banner of Labour and with money prizes .^Thc 
ninth All-Russian Congress of Soviets later in the month decided 
that “ in order to record the successes and failures of the agricul- 
tural campaign of 1922 and to give public encouragement to 
provinces, counties and districts ”, an agricultural exhibition 
should be held in Moscow in the autumn of 1922 ” with economic- 
ally useful rewards for the most successful (e.g. the equipment of an 
electrical station or a fleet of tractors as a reward for a province) 

By this time the stimulus of NEP had begun to work, though it is 
difficult to know whether to attribute to NEP or to the conse- 
quences of the famine the new land hunger, the “ veritable struggle 
for land ”, which an official of Narkomzem described at the end 
of 1921.'' By March 1922 the authorities had sufficient confidence 
in the prospects to announce a reduction of the tax in kind to a 
standard 10 per cent of production, and to prohibit the seizure of 

thanks to the important help giver* by her, was in a better position than any 
other coui cry to become acquainted with the economic and other conditions of 
Russia Details of ^American relief supplies are in F. Surface and R. I*. 
Bland, American Food in the^WorUi War and Reconstruction Period (Stanford, 
193O. PP. 244-257- 

‘ VKP{B) V Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 408-409 S'^ezdy Sovetov RSFSR v 
Postanovleniyakh (1939), pp. 2 12-2 13 (also published^in Sobranie Uzakonenii^ 
iy 22 ^ No. 4, art. 41). 

* Novoe ZakonodateVstvo r Ohlasti SeVskogo Khozyaistva : Shornik DekreU v 
(1923), p. 64. 

* S**ezdy Sovetov RSI{SR v Postanovleniyakh (1939), pp. 2i3-?.i4 ; the 
exhibition was later postponed till the autumn of 1923 (Novoe ZakonodateVstvo 
V Ohlasti SeVskogo Khozyaistva : Sbornik Dekretov (1923), p. 452). 

* O Zemle, i (1921), 6. 
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livestock from peasants as a penalty for non-payment.* The 
sjjring of 1922, when the disaster of the famine had run its course 
and the new sowings were in progress, was the turning-point of 
NEP in the countryside : only ^ good harvest was now required 
to crown the recovery. 


The distribution of the former landowners* cstatgs among the 
peasants had virtually come to an end in 1918 ; and, once this was 
conapleted, the period of war communism saw no further substan- 
tive changes in the system of land tenure. The official encourage- 
ment given to new forms of collective agricultu§e had been more 
important in theory than in practice. Even at the height of war 
communism no iittempt had been made to impose measures of 
collectivizat^n on the peasant. The mir, with its periodical redis- 
tribution of land among its members and the individual peasant 
holding, continued to exist side by side without official discrimina- 
tion between them. But tfie attitude of the authorities was 
equivocal.^ The legal prohibition on the leasing of land (buying 
and selling was, in any case, precluded by the theory of j)ublic 
ownership) and on the hiring of labour prevented the individual 
peasant holder from adjusting himself to changing family condi- 
tions — a function automatically performed by redistribution 
under the mir system — and thus militate^ against tjie individual 
holding ; nor uiidei^ a regime of the requisitioning of surpluses 
had the enterprising peasant much inducement to set up on his 
own account. Broadly speaking, \var comwiimism had two different 
effects on the burning question of land tenure. On th*.- one hand, 
it tended to fix existing forms of tenftre through lack of any incent- 
ive or opportunity to change* them! On the other hand, apart 
from the demorilizing consequences of repeated requisitions, it 
created a sense of complete insecurity, syice the whole future of 
land tenure obviously depended on the issue of the civil war, and 

* Novoe Zakono<ic 4 eV stvo v ObUisti Sel'skogo Khoj^'aistva^ Sbornik Dekretov 
(1923), ppf 432 - 433 - ^ 

• * An instruction from the central land committee of May 16, 1919, re- 
affirmed the right of peassftits to abandon comniunal cultivation in favour of 
individual holdings (the so-called khutor and otrub^. But the question of the 
need forqpnsent by all members of the commune was never cleared up ; d^erent 
local authorities adopted different attitudes, and some continued to put obstacles 
in the way of all*forms of individual cultivation ((> Zemle, i (1921), 7).* 
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even the assumption of a Bolshevik victory provided no guarantee 
against further revolutionary changes. 

An important function of NEP was therefore to give to tfie 
peasant t^o things on which he set the highest value : freedom to 
choose the form in which the land should be cultivated, and secur- 
ity of tenure.* This, however, at once raised the moot point of the 
prohibitions on the leasing of land and the hiring of labour, which, 
if enforced, would make the choice in large measure illusory. If 
these prohibitions had not been extensively evaded under war 
communism, this was because there was no sufficient inducement 
to do so. Now that commercial incentives began once more to 
operate under NLP, evasions were inevitable. In October 1921 
Narkomzem reported that ‘‘ leasing exists surreptitiously ” ; > and 
the same was certainly true of the hiring of labohr. The question 
of land tenure was a main preoccupation of the all- Russian agrarian 
congress oL. December 1921, which, “in order 'to remove any 
unclearness in existing legislation,!’, enumerated the different 
systems of tenure in force and confirmed the right of free choice 
between them.^ The ninth All-Russian Congress of Soviets a 
fortnight later took up the theme in a long ancL confuted debate. 
Osinsky complained that the issue was dealt with “ very indefinitely 
and obscurely in the existing law ” and that “ our peasantry has 
no legal guarantees for its exploitation of . the land ”. He admitted 
the anomaly of allowingnhe peasant to lease land given him not in 
ownership, but for use, and proposed by wiy of compromise to 
limit leases to six years — the equivalent of two rotations on the 
three-year system.^ Tlie congress, conscious of the difficulties 
but divided or uncertain about the method of solving them, 
instructed VTsIK to embody these principles in a decree, and 
further .f.ommissioned Narkomzem to review existing agrarian 
legislation “ with p view to bringing it into foil agreement with the 
foundations of the new economic pohey ” and to prepare “ a 
coherent, clear collection of laws about the land, accessible to the 
understanding Of ever-y cultivator of the soil 

* O Zemfe, i (1921), 16 ; the same publication carried a long ar^^ument by 
official of Narkomzem in favour of the legalization of leasing (ibid, i, 105- 1 15). 

* Novae ZakonodateV stvfl v Oblasti SeVskogo Khozyaistva : Sbornik f)ekretov 
(i923> P- 40- , 

3 Devyatyi Vserossiiskii S'*€zd Sovetov (1922), pp. 103-104. 

^ S’^ezdy Sovetov RSFSR v Postanovleniyakh (1939), p. 209. 
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The decree of VTsIK in the form of a “ Fundamental Law on 
the Exploitation of Land by the Workers ” in 37 articles appeared in 
^fay 1922.^ The artel, the commune, the wiV, the isolated holding 
in the form of the otrub or the khutor^ or some combination of these, 
were equally recognized : freedom of choice rested witlt tfie peasant 
concerned, ‘subject to a not very clearly defined right of the local 
authorities to fix rules in cases of dispute. The maintenaA?e of the 
mir with its periodical redistribution of land was not prohibited or 
directly discouraged. But the peasant, at any rate in theory, was 
free to leave it and take his land with him, and the decree helped 
to make this possible by-permitting both the leasing of land and 
the hiring of labour, though professedly by wa^ of exception to 
meet particular needs. Households that had been “ temporarily 
weakened*’ by natural disasters or loss of labour power could lease 
part of their*iand for a maximum period of two rotations. Labour 
could be hired provided members of the household glso worked 
“ on an equal footing with tl\p hired workers *’. Thus the effect 
of NEP was put an end to what was left of the equalizing ten- 
dencies of the revolutionary period. It recognized, so far as was 
compatible with Uie theory of the public ownership of land, the 
right of the peasant to treat his holding as his own, to increase it, 
to cultivate it with the help of hirid lifbour or rt) lease it to others. 
His obligations to the statf were those of a taxpayer. The state in 
return offered him, for the first time since* the revolution, security 
of tenure to develoiT his holding and to crop it for his own and 
the common good. 

The introduction of NEP did not theoretically affect the official 
encouragement given to current voluntary forms ot collective 
cultivation, such as the Sovkhozy (including farms ‘‘^assigned *’ to 
factories, ‘Soviet institutions* or tra*de unions), the agijcultural 
cymmuhe or the •artel. . In one of, his early speeches in defence of 
NEIJ, Lenin repeated that the future de^iclopment of agriculture 
depended on the prospect that ** the least profitable, most back- 
ward, small and scattered peasant farms should gradually amal- 
^mate and organize large-scale agriculture in common ’* ; and 
he added significantly*: “That is how socialists have always 
imagined all this The only change intprinciple was that the 

* Novoe ZakonodateV stvo v Oblasti Sersfwgo Kt>'^zyaistva : Sborntk Dekretov 
(1923)1 PP- 441-446. * Lenin, Sochineniya, xxvi, 299. 
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new commercial principles applied to state industry under NEP * 
were extended to the Sovkhozy, which were now called on to show 
a profit from their operations. All Soviet farms were to be con- 
sidered vested in the People’st Commissariat of Agriculture, 
“ assigned farms being leased by a legal contract to the institution 
exploiting them, which paid rent in kind to the coinmissariat.^ 
Later 'idstructions were drawn up permitting the leasing ^ of 
Sovkhozy t© certain favoured categories of private persons.^ 
On the analogy of what was being done in industry, the Sovkhozy 
of each province were grouped together in a provincial trust ”, 
and the edifice was crowned by a “ state farm syndicate ” (GosseP- 
sindikat) attached to Narkomzcm. Active support was still 
accorded to producers’ cooperatives whether in the form of agricul- 
tural communes or of artels.^ But as NEP giadually reopened 
normal channels of exchange between country aiid town, the 
impetus which had originally created the system' of “ assigned ” 
farms died away ; and other Sovkhozy eked out an unhonoured 
and precarious existence. The new emphasis on individual 
enterprise was clearly inimical to state-organized forms of collective 
cultivation.'^ 


The mood of acquiescence and relief in which NEP had been 
received by the party imMarch 1921 could not be expected to last. 
A change so radical and so contrary to the hopes and expectations 
of an advance into socialism which had been confidently shared by 
the whole party, a changed which looked at first sight like a capitula- 
tion not only to capitalism, but to the pessimistic views long 
expressed by the SRs and Mensheviks, a change which shifted the 
emphasyi of policy from the industrial proletariat, the bearer and 
spearhead of the revolution, to,, the backward and mainly petty- 

* See pp. 303-305 below. 

* Novoe ZakonodateV stvo v Ohlasti SeVskogo Khozyaistva : Shornik Dekretov 

(1923). PP- 42 - 47 -^’ t ^ P- i^> 7 . 

* Ibid, pp. 47-49; S'^ezdy Sovetov RSFSR v PostancvleniyUkh (1939), 
pp. 230-231. r, 

s The fullest account of Soviet farms under fhe NEP is in Na Novykh 
Putyakh (1923), V, 582-61^. The mass of detailed information provided does 
not c9nceal the general picture of inefficiency and neglect ; it is pe^-^aps sig- 
nificant that the editors of the volume disclaim responsibility for the statistics 
cited by the author of the article. 
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bourgeois peasantry, was bound to arouse apprehension and 
resentment.* Since the new attitude to the peasant was the 
foundation of NEP, it was the new policy in agriculture which bore 
the brunt of the first attacks. M new and critical spirit jpread in 
party circles, and found expression along two differenf lines. 

The first criticism of NEP in agriculture related tcf its effect on 
the*' social structure of the peasantry. For three years Soviet 
agrarian policy had had a consistently levelling effect : it had 
sought with some success both to level up and to level down.^ 
Its hostility to the kulak had been the counterpart of its desire to 
extend the holdings and Improve the status oif the poor peasant. 
Now it appe'ired that the aim of NEP was to® rehabilitate and 
encourage the kulak at the expense, of the poorer peasants. Lenin 
whei\ he introduced NEP admitted the fact, and had no answer to 
the critics bift the plea of necessity : 

We must not shut our eyes to the fact that the I'eplacement 
of requisitioning by the tax tneans that the kulak element under 
this sys 4 :cni will grow far more than hitherto. It will grow in 
places where it could not grow before.*^ 

The free play of tfie market was bound to increase the differentia- 
tron between the successful and well-^o-do an<J the unsuccessful 
and poor, and to open the possibility for th*' former to exploit the 
latter. This was the price* to be paid, whejher under the Stolypin 
reform or undei NEP, for the extension of capitalism to the 
countryside. In the terrible famine conditions of 1921 the kulak 
was slow to emerge : in the stricken areas^the only difference that 
mattered was the difference between survival and starvation. But 
in other areas the symptoms were more obvious. At the party 
conference of December 1921^ Preobrazhensky drevsT attention to 

* These were vividly expressed by Maxim Gorky in § conversation in the 
sumn^T of 1921 with a French visitor : “ Hithcrto^hc workers are masters, but 
they are only a tiny minority in our country : they represent at most a few mil- 
lions. The peasantJVire legicvi. In the struggle which, since t^ beginning of the 
revolution, J;ias been going on between the two classi*, the p^sants have evejy 
chance of coming out victorious. . . . The urban proletariat has been declining 
iiAcssantly for four years. . . . 'rhe immense pca^nt tide will end by engulfing 
everything. . . . The peasant will become master of Russia, since he represents 
number^* And it will be terrible for our future ” (^. Morizet, Chez L^iine et 
Trotski dMoscou (n.d. [? 1922!), pp. 240-242). Such feelings were ceijainly 
shared, though le^s openly expressed, by many B*»’3heviks. 

^ See p. 168 above. ^ Lenin, Sochintinya^ xxvi, 246. 
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the danger of a development of the kulak-hxmtr type of economy.* 
In March 1922 he submitted to the central committee, in prepara- 
tion for the eleventh party congress, an elaborate set of theses 
which copstituted the first serious treatment of the question. The 
stratum of' the peasantry which had “ preserved its economic 
stability throughout the civil war and strengthened itself in the 
period of the most acute dependence of the town on the country ” 
was establisliing its predominance under NEP “ in the form of 
intensive small-scale farming with regular or occasional hired 
labour or in the form of a strengthening of large-scale general 
farming in Siberia and other borderlands with regular hired 
labour At thd other end of the scale, “ in consequence of the 
decrease in draught animals, the draining off of workers for the 
front in the imperialist and civil wars and repeated bsd harvests, 
the stratum of peasants without horses, w^ithout plGughed land, 
without co^vs . . . has increased Thus the general picture 
of a reversal of earlier tendencies was beginning to take shape ; 

The levelling of class contradictions in the country has been 
stopped. The process of diiferentiation has begun anew and 
gro^n stronger, and is strongest of all where the revival of the 
peasant economy is most successful and the area under the 
plough is bein^ increased. . In the midst of the immense 
decline of the peasant economy as a whole and the general 
impoverishment of the countryside the emergence of an agricul- 
tural bourgeoisie is going on. 

Preobrazhensky’s long review of existing evils ended with a return to 
the old ideals of Bolshevik theory — “ to develop the Sovkhozy, 
to support and extend proletarian agriculture on holdings allocated 
to factories, to encourage the'^ development of agricultural collect- 
ives anej. to bring them within the orbit of a planned eConomy as 
the basic form o^ the transforn\ation of a p6asarrt economy into, a 
socialist economy hTe followed a fashionable will-o’-the-wisp 
of the moment by suggesting the introduction of foreign capital 
and foreign workers V to create great agricujtu-al factories ” and 
to apply modern technical methods of large-scale cultivation.^ 
Lenin read Preobrazhensky’s theses ^with unconcealed im- 
patience as one of those theoretical exercises in long-term planning 

r * 

* V^erossiiskaya Konferentsiya RKP {BoVshevikov), No. 3 (December 21, 
1921), p. 20. * Lenin, S(fchineniya, xxvii, 440-446. 
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which seemed to have little relation to the practical possibilities 
of ^he moment. He dismissed them in a highly critical note to the 
Politburo as “ unsuitable He proposed that the forthcoming 
congress should confine itself tcp the setting up of a copimission 
which would be instructed “ not to fall into a repetition of common- 
places, but to'study exclusively and in detail local . •. . practical 
expmence[\ The party central committee accepted ^Lenin’s 
views.’ The proceedings of the congress were organfeed on these 
lines, Preobrazhensky’s request for a general debate on economic 
polity being rejected ; and the short congress resolution, adopted 
on the recommendation df the commission, merely marked time, 
avoiding all reference to an evil for which, so*long as the pre- 
suppositions of NEP held good,, no remedy could be found/ 
With.,thc fate of tSe harvest hanging in the balance it was no time 
to open a caitipaign against the kulak. 

The second criticism rested on a broader basis and was more 
immediately threatening. When NEP was introduced as a neces- 
sary conctQSlM. to the peasant, nobody was in a hurry to raise the 
question from whom the concession was demanded ; it could be 
plausibly and trut?hfully argued that any measure calculated to 
raise agricultural production and the supply of food to the towns 
was at least as imperative an interest of the inclustrial worker as 
of anyone else. But, as the year 1921 went on, concessions to the 
peasant were multiplied and the situation of the indu^riai worker, 
threatened with the loss of guaranteed rations and with the hazards 
of unemployment, steadily deteriorated. 7 'he party conference 
and the ninth All-Russian Congress of Soviets in December 1921 
continued to focus attention on the j^easant to the neglect of the 
growing discontents of industry. The original workers’ opposition 
which was condemned at the ffcnth party congress belongikl to the 
days before NEP'; andy when it complained of ihe predominance 
of “ mon-proletarian ” elements in the part^, the reference was not 
to the peasantry. ^ But, qow that complaints began to be heard that 
NEP meiyit the sacrifice of the industrial \forkcr K the peasapj, 

* * For Lenin’s note to tht^Politburo see ihid. \xvii, 191-194 ; f<ir the decision 
of the central committee, ihtd. xxvii, 524, note 81. 

» Od^midtsatyi S**ezd RKPili) (193b). p. 88; v Rezolyutsiyakh 

(1941), pp*. 428-429. Lenin’s share in the drafting of the resolution nMy be 
traced in a letter ^o Osinsky in which he d|^precr.‘ d “ ignorant intcrfivcncc ” 
pending critical study (Sochtn**^nya, xxvii, 273-274). 
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it was natural that they should be taken up by circles in which 
former members of the workers* opposition were active. It >vas 
Shlyapnikov who blurted out at the eleventh party congress in 
March 1922 that the purpose ot NEP was to provide “ a cheaper 
governmeilt for the peasant and that this was being done at the 
expense of \he workers.* Lenin avoided any direct retort to the 
criticism of Shlyapnikov as he had done to that of Preobrazhensky. 
He reiterated the argument of the indispensable “ link ** with the 
peasantry, and specifically added that “ everything must be sub- 
ordinated to this consideration He spoke briefly and confusedly 
about industry, and apologized for his' failure “ for a variety of 
reasons, in large* part through illness ** to elaborate .Jhis section of 
his report. He announced the ending of the retreat.^ But nothing 
in the speech suggested any vital change of policy. ‘The frjnda- 
mental issues that lay beneath the surface of NEP werti not yet ripe. 

The wftiting policy which Lenin was eontent to follow at the 
eleventh party congress was amply justified by the sequel. Thanks 
in part to the incentives to peasant production offered by NEP, in 
part to the favourable season, the harvest of 1922 was by far the 
most •prolific since the revolution, ^ and provided a complete 
vindication of the new relation of the Soviet power to the peasant. 
Not only had the peasant tor the first time since the revolution a 
surplus to sell and legal authority and encouragement to sell it, 
but the terrtis of trade Were exceptionally favourable to him. The 
towns, after years of semi-starvation, were hungry for food, and 
compulsion was simultaneously placed on industry, for quite 
different reasons,^ to l^quidate a high proportion of its stocks of 
finished products. Thus prices moved in the summer and autumn 
of 1922 to an unprecedented degree in favour of agriculture and 
against industry. Both the avovJfcd purposes and tlie hidden 

implications of NEP were suddenly realized to an extent which hr.d 
( 

* Odinnadtsatyi S^'ezd RKP(B) (1936), p. 108. 

* Lenin, Sochmeniya, xxvii, 230, 233, 238. 

^ At the twe.fth partj conjLjress in April 1923 Zii.oviev ofliciaV,y estimated 
the harvest of 1922 as being “ three-quarters of an average harvest of the pre-war 
period ” ; industrial production was 25 per cent qf the pre-war level (Dvenad- 
tsatyi S'^ezd Rossiiskoi Kommunisticheskoi Partii \BoV shevikov) (1923), p. 25). 
A later estimate in terms Of value quoted in Y. S. Rozenfeld, Promythlennaya 
PolitPia SSSR (1926), p. 432, put agricultural output at this time at ^5 per cent 
and industrial output at one-third of the 1913 figures. 

* See pp. 3 1 2-3 13 below. 
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scarcely been foreseen : partly by design, partly by accident, the 
pepant had become the spoilt child of the proletarian dictatorship. 
Lenin was fully justified in his boast to the fourth congress of 
Comintern in November 1922 o^ the success of NEP 

The peasant risings which formerly, before 19B1, were, so 
to speak, a feature of the general Russian picture, ha\^*almost 
completely disappeared. The peasantry is satisfied with its 
present position. . . . ^I’he peasantry may be discontented with 
this or .that side of our governmental work, it may complain. 
T^at is of course possible and inevitable, since our administra- 
tive machine and our ^tate economy are still too defective to 
prevent that; but any serious disaffection against us on the 
part of the peasantry as a whole is in any event completely 
excluded. This has been achieved in the course of a single 
yeaV.* * 

It was true that what happened in the summer of 1922 added 
point both to the criticism of Preobrazhensky and to the criticism 
of Shlyapiiikov. The flow of merchandise from towns and fac- 
tories to the countryside, now resumed in however limited a 
volume after an almost total interruption of six or seven years, was 
primarily directed to the most .efficient and »most prosperous 
peasants, who had acquired the largest and most fertile holdings 
and contributed most to the success of th^ harvest. .The revival 
of prosperity which J^EP was bringing to the countryside was 
accompanied by no comparable advance in heavy industry, and 
was achieved to some extent at the expense of the industrial 
worker. But, though these arguments were theoretically correct, 
the impetus given by NEP to the whole economy wa:'> for the 
moment strong enough to out\yeigh them. If the major i^ofits of 
the revival of agrifultqre flowed into the pockets of the kmak and 
whuld-be kulak, the poofer peasanf was at least r^ieved of some of 
the irftolcrable pressures of* the past few years. If the country was 
profiting at the e^^pense of the town, the town was df riving visible 
benefits, however un^itjual the distribution and however high thS 
eventual cost, from the greater abundance of supplies. The 
reanimating influence of NEP spread over every part of the 
economy^ and, while on the long view it was bound to create new 


■ Lenirv Sochittewya, xxvii, 347. 
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stresses and inequalities, these were for the present eclipsed by a 
general sense of increased welfare. 

In the autumn of 1922, when NEP seemed to have reached the 
summit pf its achievement, and before fresh clouds began to 
gather, the ^Soviet Government decided to stabilize the situation in 
the foi;m of ’a series of legal codes. The agrarian code which was 
formally approved by VTsIK on October 30, and game into effect 
on December i, 1922,* contained no innovations. Indeed, its 
purpose was to give the peasant a sense of security in existing 
arrangements. The principle of the nationalization of the land 
was solemnly reaffirmed : “ The right bf private property in the 
land, in deposits under the soil, in waters and in for^ts within the 
territory of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic is 
abolished for ever All land which was used, or covld bemused, 
for agricultural purposes constituted “ a single state •i’und **. The 
right of “ e'xploitation by the workers ** could, however, be exer- 
cised in any of the familiar forms*— the rural community of the 
mi>, with or without strip cultivation and periodical redistribution, 
the individual peasant holding, the voluntary association in the 
form 'of agricultural commune, the artel or the Sovkhoz. The 
right of the dissentient individual or minority to leave the com- 
munity with an appropriate allocation of land was recognized, 
subject to provisions (which had been more carefully elaborated 
since thd law of May 1922) to prevent excessive fragmentation of 
holdings.^ Apart from these restrictions, serious practical limita- 
tions on the rights of the peasant landholder were almost entirely 
removed. The crucial rights to lease land and to employ hired 
labour were conceded in tcfms virtually identical with those of 
the law of IMay 1922. The right to the exploitation of land for 
agricuWiiral purposes was enjoyed e*qually by “ all citizens (without 
distinction of sex^ creed or nationality) desirous of working it with 
their own labour **. l^ie code recognized no rights in perpetuity, 
but implied that the rights accorded by it were of indefinite 

* Sobranie Uzakonenii^ No. 68, art. 901. 

2 The right of the individual to leave the ntir was the most strongly contested 
issue of the code and had to be referred to Sovnarkom for decision ilV Sessiya 
Vserossiiskogo TsentraVnogo IspolniteVnogo Komiteta IX Sozyva, No, ^.^(October 
25, 1^22), p. 33). The rapporteur on the code in VTsIK admitted that.it had been 
impossible to deal adequately with^he problem of fragmentatjon : provinces had 
been left to their own lower limits for units pi cultivation {ibid. pp. 35-36). 
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duration. In the struggle to retain the principle of small peasant 
agriculture and the traditional pattern of cultivation by the rural 
community against the threatened encroachments of the large- 
scale modernized collective unit^ the peasant seemed to have won 
as striking and complete a victory as for the right to dispose of his 
surplus products on the open market. In the autumn of 1922 
NFP was still unchallenged in the countryside, and it* seemed 
unlikely that, in this respect at any rate, it could evei* be seriously 
altered. But the agrarian code of December 1922 set the pattern 
of rural Russia for rather less than ten years ; and these were years 
of almost unceasing controversy on the fundamental issue on the 
relations between peasant agriculture and large-scale industry in 
the Soviet economy. The “ sejssors crisis ** of 1923 already 
marked a beginnihg of this controversy. 


(b) Industry 

The New Feonomic Policy was, in its inception, a policy for 
agriculture, and, by implication, for internal trade, but not for 
industry. The problems of industry were not discussed by the 
party congress which adopted it ; and the resolution On the 
Replacement of the Requisition by a^Tax in Kind referred to 
industry only in the contjext that “ the revival of transport and 
industry ” would “ permit the Soviet powef to receive*thetproducts 
of agriculture in the normal w'ay, i.e. by exchange for the products 
of factories and of hoiAe industries Two months later Lenin, 
in the article which was his fullest exposition of NEP, for the first 
time faced the practical issue ; 

Want and destruction have gon^ so far that we <?annot at once 
restore large-scale, factory, state, socialist producticn . that 
means that it is indispensable ki a certain measure to help the 
restoration of small industry ^ which do 9 s not require machines, 

* VKPiB) V Rezolyutsiyqkh (i 94 *)» i. 3S8. 

* “ Small indusjtry^ included three main cateiiories : \rtisans working 
independently for theiiiscTlvcs, single-handed or with at most one 01 two hired 
workers ; “ home ’* or “ rural ” industry {kustarna:^a promyshlennost*) carried on 
by part-time labour of peasants and members of their families ; and industrial 
cooperatives, combining and organizing the worker| of either of the first two 
categoriw. “ Small *’ industry worked with only the simplest machin(>% and 
was predominantly rural, being contrasted with ^he faciory industry 01 the 
towns. 
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does not require either state-owned or large stocksof rawmaterial, 
fuel and food, and can immediately render some aid to the 
peasant economy and raise its productive powers.* 

But this Delegation of large-scale Industry to a secondary role also 
had its difficulties. In a draft which was written a few weeks later 
in the ij^jddle of May 1921 and subsequently appeared as a resolu- 
tion of VTsIK the question was more discreetly left open ; 

Let experience show how far we shall succeed in setting this 
exchange in motion by increasing the production and deliveries 
of the state products of large socialist undertakings, how far we 
shall succeed iq encouraging and developing small local industry.^ 

When, however, this draft was submitted to the fourth All-Russian 
Congress of Councils of National Economy arid the jFourth All- 
Russian Trade Union Congress, both of them bodies reflecting the 
interests of ilarge-scale nationalized industry, doubts came quickly 
to the surface. One speaker thought that the peasant would 
supply his needs mainly from home industries so that “ the link 
between town and country ” would be broken ; and Milyutin 
reported at the end of the debate that dozens of notes sent up to 
the platform had expressed anxiety lest “ this new turn in the 
direction of free cbmpetitiori, oi encouraging small industry, may 
destroy the fundamental basis of our, big industry At the 
fourth All-Russian Cohgress of Trade Unions Lozoysky urged 
that the trade unions should take part in the regulation ” of small 
industry ; and Shmidt foresaw in the neSv conditions a danger 
that the working class ^Vould “ be inclined to drift away from its 
fundamental w^ork towards small industry 

The party conference at the end of May 1921 g?ve Lenin an 
opportu<kity to turn the edge of criticism with his customary skill. 
If the predominant place of lairgc-scale industry in any socialist 
<. 

* Lenin, Sochineniya, xxvi, 332-333. 

* Ibid, xxvii, 365-366 ; Sobranie Uzakonenii, 1921^ No. ^44, art. 223. 

* Trudy IV f serossiisl ogo S'*ezda Sovetov Narodnogn Khozyaistva (1921), 

p*p. 42, S 3 - . . ' t 

* Chetvertyi Vserossiiskii JI"ezd Professional' nykh Soyuzov (1921), i (P 4 p- 
numy), 49, 1 1 5. A delegate from South Russia at thd fifth trade union congress in 
September 1922 complain^ that while the large cigarette factory at Rostov was 
dischi^rging its wrorkers, local small-scale manufacture of cigarettes \>;;ps increas- 
ing by Ipaps and bounds {Stenograficheskii Otchet Pyaiogo Vserossiiskogo S"ezda 
Professional nykh Soyuzov (1922), pp. 91-92). 
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society had not been emphasized, this was because it was a univer- 
sijlly accepted postulate. He invoked what was now his favourite 
deus ex machina, the plan of electrification : 

We have a quite precisely calculated plan, caltukited with 
the help^f the work of the best Russian specialists and men of 
learning, \thich gives us an exact notion how and what 
resources, taking account of Russia’s natural peculiarities, we 
can, must and shall put this foundation of large-^ale industry 
under our economy. Without this it is not possible to speak of 
a really socialist basis of our economic life. 

But large-scale industrj' could not be revived without more 
abundant supplies of food and raw material ; tliese could not be 
obtained except bv process of exchange ; to encourage the develop- 
ment of srr;all industry was to get this process started. “ In order 
seriously anW s^'stematically to pass over to the re^nval of this 
large-scale industry, we need a revival of small industry.” ^ The 
resolution of the conference! put the desiderata of industrial 
policy in wh .1 vvis from this point of view the logical order. First 
came “ support of small and medium undertakings, private and 
cooperative ” ; secondly, ” permission to lease state enterprises to 
private persons, cooperatives, artels and associations ” ; thirdly, 
“ a partial review of the programmes of bip iiuiustry in the direc- 
tion of strengthening the^ production of objects of popular con- 
sumption and everyday peasant use ” ; and lastly, ” a bfoadening 
of the independence and initiative of every large-scale enterprise 
in the matter of disposing of its financial and material resources ”.2 
This was the order to be followed in Soviet enactments. 

The initial steps of NEP in indjistry were two decrees issued 
by Sovnarkom on May 17, 1921. T,hc first announced the inten- 
tion of the government to “\ake necessary measures tl^ develop 
mral and small mdukries, whetlier in the forrn! of private enter- 
prises or of cooperatives and to ” avoid'the excessive regulation 
and excessive formalispi which crush the economic initiative of 
individuals or grcfupiS of the population ” ; the s^ond cancelled 
several previous decrees limiting the scope and powers of producers’ 
cooperatives, and put “an end to the operation of the decree of 

* Lenin, Sochineniya, xxvi, 390-391. 

VKP{B) V Rezolyutsiyalih (ic * ), i, 307- 
Sohranie l^zakonenii, 1921, No. 47, art. 230., 
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November 29, 1920, nationalizing all industrial enterprises, while 
stipulating that nationalizations eflFected before May 17, 19^1, 
were not annulled.* Throughout the summer of 1921 a series of 
decrees njarked the almost ostentttious encouragement now given 
to industrial cooperatives. They enjoyed the rights of juridical 
persong, theif could employ hired workers in numbers not exceed- 
ing 20 per cent of their membership, and were not subject to 
control by the People’s Commissariat of Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection, thus escaping from the disability of state institutions ; 
on the other hand, they were entitled to obtain long- and short-term 
credits from the cooperative section* of Narkomfin.^ Rural 
industries and sriiall industrial enterprises, defined ;as those “ in 
which not more than 10 or 20 hired workers are employed, includ- 
ing workers at home ”, received substantial, though » less f^ignal 
tokens of favour, being promised freedom from nationalization or 
municipalization and the cooperation of the organs of Vesenkha.* 
The broad result of these measiiros was to accord to the small 
artisan and the petty industry of the countryside the same legal 
security and the same opportunity to trade which NEP offered to 
the peasantry. 

The second step laid down in the resolution of the party 
conference of Ma/ 1921 was'^the return to private management and 
control, by way of leasing, of industrial enterprises which had 
already beerf nationalized and taken over, but which tlie state in 
the new conditions could not profitably retain. Rumours of an 
impending restoration of such concerns to their former owners 

* Sobrdnie Uzakonenii, No. 48, art. 240. This decree provides an 

excellent illustration of the ambigui^' of the term nationalization as used at tins 
period. All industrial undertakings (with insignilicant exceptions) had been 
“nationalized** in the legal sense 'of the tf^m by the decree of November 29, 
1920 ; whit the decree of May 17, 1921, evidently meant was that enterprises not 
hitherto taken over acVministraiively woiild not be taken over. On June 14, igzr, 
the People's Commissariat Justice issued an, “ interpretation ** in this ^ense, 
concluding that enterprises not taken over before May 17, 1921, “must be 
regarded as not nationalized ’* (Novaya EkonomichcfJiaya v Promyshlen^ 

nosti: Sbornik D//iretov (>921), pp. 38-40). A furthc/- attempt to (jlcar up the 
muddle was made in a decree of December 1921 which laid it down that a deci- 
sion by the presidium of Ve^enkha whether a particular enterprise should ft'e 
regarded as nationalized or not was binding (SobratA'e Uzakonenii, ^9^ r, No. 79, 
art. 684) ; the same decree provided for the denationalization of enterprises em- 
ploying less than 20 workers which had already been nationalized if /hey were 
not beii)g sufficiently utilized by state organs. 

* Ibid. No. 53, art. 332 ; No. 58, art. 382. 


3 Ibid. No. 53, art. 323. 
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were so strong that a brisk business was done in Moscow in the 
f(jrm of a sale of titles by these owners or their heirs.* The resolu- 
tion of the party conference recognized the right of “ local economic 
organs ” to lease enterprises under their administrati(jn,“ without 
permission^of the higher authorities Local authorities hastened 
to act on this recommendation without awaiting th^p formal 
promulgation of a Soviet decree. Provincial councils of national 
economy began to unload the unwelcome responsibilifj' of adminis- 
tering nationalized enterprises of the third category ^ (which were 
under their exclusive control) by leasing them to any applicant 
on whatever terms could be secured.* It could probably have been 
pleaded that jthese proceedings, rough and ready though they may 
have been, were j means of resuscitating many concerns that had 
com« to a«'st^mdstill. But thus challenged, Sovnarkom issued a 
decree on Jdly 1921, laying dowm the conditions cn which the 
leasing of nationalized enterprises was desirable. Prtference was 
given to cooperatives, though leasing to private persons was pot 
ruled oul. The lessees were answerable under both civil and 
criminal 1 |W for the maintenance of the leased properties, and took 
over sole responsibility for supplying the enterprises and the 
workers in them.^ Leases were genej'ally granted for periods of 
from two to five years, and rent was paid in kind in the form of a 
percentage of goods produced. The fact that the decree resulted 
from local initiative suggests that it was applied mamly to small 
local enterprises. Tfiis is confirmed by statistics for September i, 
1922, when the scheme had been working^ for a year. The indus- 
tries showing the highest number of leased enterprist s were the 
food and leather industries. Of yic^ enterprises scheduled at this 
time for leasing, 3800 had been leased ; these employed altogether 
68,000 yvorkers, an average ot less than 20 each. Figufts which 
oover only about half the leased enterprises shopw that rather less 
thaie 50 per cent were leased to private persons, the majority of 

I J*riid^ IV Vserbssimkogo S^'ezda Sovetov Nardttnogo }^k>zy\nstva (1924), 
p. 12. 

•• * Sec pp. 181-182 abovg. 

1 A telegram and a circular from Vesenkha to provincial councils warning 
them against indiscriminate leasing and asking thefti to await the issue of the 
decree art in Novaya Ekonotnicheskaya Politika v Pro^iyshlennosti : Sbormk 
Dekretov (1921), pp. 45-46- • 

*♦ Sobranie Uzakonenii^ No. 53, art. 313. 
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whom were the former owners ; the rest were leased to coopera- 
tives, to artels of workers and to state institutions. It is clear that 
they were, for the most part, small concerns working with little 
capital foi; a limited and mainly local consumers’ market.* 

These proceedings continued to cause perturbation in orthodox 
party qjjcles* where the return of some industrial enterprises to 
private ownership and the leasing of others was regarded ay a 
betrayal of the stronghold of socialism. How strongly this attitude 
was reflected even in the inner counsels of the party is suggested by 
an instruction to provincial party committees issued in November 
1921 over thi‘ signature of Molotov as ‘secretary of the central 
committee. Members of the party were warned, that it was 
inadmissible for a communist tOrbecome the owner or lessee of any 
economic organization employing hired labour or to participate in 
any private economic organization working for profit. Communists 
might partiejipate in an artel or other collective economic organ- 
ization, but only if it was working for the state or for the coopera- 
tives, not if it was “ pursuing specific aims of enrichment The 
question of principle was more important than the issue of sub- 
stance.** Kamenev stated, at the tenth All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets in December 1922, that state industry, including transport, 
employed 3,000,000 workers, as against 70,000 employed in private 
and leased industries.^ A census of 165,000 so-called industrial 
enterprises taken in March 1923 showed that 88 *5 per cent of them 
were in private ownership or leased to private persons, state-run 
enterprises accounting^or only 8*5 per cent and cooperative enter- 
prises for 3 per cent, ilut 84*5 per cent of all industrial w^orkers 
were employed in the state enterprises, which employed an average 
of 155 workers each, while the cooperative enterprises employed 
on an average 15 hired workers eachTand privately run enterprises 
only 2. Moreover:, since the productivity of labour was highest 
in the state enterprises,* these accounted for 92 4 per cent of all 
production by value, leaving only 4 9 per cent for private concerns 

« ' The statistii'i quotecTare taken from an informal’ ve ’Account h? Milyutin 
in Na Novykh Piityakh (1923), iii, 69-84; statistics quoted at the eleventh 
party congress in March 192^ {Odinnadtsatyi S"c^d RKP(B) (1936), p. 26^8) 
show a higher number of leased enterprises employing a lower ave^-age number 
of workers. 

* Fhvestiya TsentraVnogo Komiteta Rossiiskoi Kommunisticheshoi Partii 
(Borshernkov), No. 34, November 15, 1921, p. 10. 

3 Desyatyi Y'serossiiskii S^'ezd Sovetov (i923),,p. 20. 
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and 27 per cent for the cooperatives.* Lenin, many months later, 
defending NEP from attacks at the fourth congress of Comintern, 
boasted that “ all the commanding heights ” had remained in 
the hands of the state.^ The defence was cogent and welj founded. 
The main importance of the new industrial policy resided not in 
the recognition of private ownership or private marfagemjnt in a 
mass of small enterprises which for the most part never had been, , 
and could not at this time have been, effectively nationalized, but 
in the change of attitude towards the administration of large-scale 
nationalized industry. This change followed the third and fourth 
of the industrial directives of the party conference in May 1921: 
to strengthen the consumer goods sector of large-scale industry, 
and to develop the “ independence and initiative of industrial 
enterprises^. 

A so-called “ instruction ’’ of Sovnarkom of August 9, 1921, 

“ On the Carrying into Effect of the Principles of the New 
Economic P'^liry ”, was the first major NEP decree devoted prim- 
arily to large-scale industry. It recognized “ rural and small 
industry as subsidiary to large state industry ” and soifght to 
establish a systematic classification of enterprises : 

The state, in the person of Vesenkha and its local organs, 
concentrates under its’direct administration separate branches 
of production and a limited number of individuM enterprises 
which arc either large or for some reason important to the state, 
or subsidiary to suai enterprises, mutually complementing one 
another. 

Enterprises which did not fall into ^ny of these categories were to 
be leased to cooperatives or othej* associations, or to private 
persons : those for which lessees could not be found \^ere to be 
dosed. But enterprises brought under the diiiect administration 
of »tate organs were to*be “conducted on principles of pre- 
cise economic accounting (khozraschet) Two principles were 

* Y. S^Rozenfeld, ^omyshlemiaya PoUtika SS 3 R (i pp. 2II-2I2. 

2 Lenin, Sochmeniya^ xxvii, 350. 

3 Sohranie Uzakonenii, igJi, No. 59, art. -^3. The “instruction” was 
drafted by Vesenkha {Pyat* Let Vlasti Sovetov (1922), p. 31S) and may be 
regardc'Jr as the first “ come-back” by large-scale iindustr>^ after the shock of 
N EP. Ititook the form of a policy directive rather than of a legislative ena« tment ; 
but such pronouncements were commonly, incl» • Vd in the official collection of 
decrees, and had an equally Ijinding character. 
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simultaneously recognized, one of centralization, the other of decen- 
tralization. Enterprises engaged in the same “ branch of produp- 
tion ” were to be “ concentrated ” in what were known at this time 
as “ unions and later as “ trusts ” ; on the other hand, both these 
“ unions and such industrial enterprises as were large or import- 
ant enejugh Vb escape unification were to be “ separated in the 
sense of**Dcing made independent and released from the direct 
administrative? control of Vesenkha and its organs. These were 

the twin themes of a resolution of STO of August 12, 1921 : 

• 

The largest technically equipped, practically organized and 
suitably situate^ enterprises in a given branch of industry may 
be united . . . into a special union, organized on the principles 
of khozraschet. Individual enterprises may also be “ separated ” 
on the same principles.* 

The “ separation ” of large-scale nationalizec^ industry from 
direct state itianagement and its independent operation on commer- 
cial principles was the counterpart of the encouragement given to 
all forms of small industry, non-nationalized or leased, and formed 
the corner-stone of the industrial policies of the new, economic 
order. * “ Separation ” had vital consequences In labour policy, 
where industrial enterprises became directly responsible for the 
maintenance of the w^orkers employed by them, and where all 
forms of maintenance, whether in kind or in money, were hence- 
forth treated as wage payments ; ^ in the field of trade and distribu- 
tion, where the major part of industry, instead of relying on state 
organs as its suppliers jand its customers, became a buyer and 
seller on an. open market ; ^ and in financial policy, where industry 
received credit, no longer fro^ the treasury on a basis of budget 
estimates, but from a state bank, and later from othe^ banking 
institutiofis, on a basis of profitalJility.^ introduction of 

khozraschet, which Lenin described as a “ transition to commercial 
principles’*, was an inescapable corollary i)fNEP : it was impossible 
to combine private capitalist agriculture with statf industry in the 
same economj/unless*the state sector accepted 'the conditions of 
the market.5 The function of khozraschet was, in the first placjj, 

to ensure that state enterprises should ceasd to be a burden on the 

• 

* Siihranie Uzakonenii, 1921 ^ No. 63, art. 462. 

* See pp. 320-321 below. 3 gee pp. 308-309 below. 

* See pp. 3^8-349 below. » Lenin, Sochineniya, xxvii, 76. 
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state, and, secondly, to enable the authorities to determine what 
enterprises deserved to retain the privilege of state ownership and 
administration. But in the autumn of 1921 the tools available were 
scarcely delicate enough for this exacting task. In its report to the 
ninth All-Russian Congress of Soviets in December 19^1 Vesenkha 
reminded tlie»congress that some of the most elementary decisions 
abQut the definition of profit had still to be taken : 

There are so far no guiding instructions to explain what is 
meant by profit and whether it should be accounted for in full, 
o*r whether any deduction should be made from it in order to 
provide capital for the enterprise, how to deal with profit 
represented in the form of unrealized productL> remaining in the 
enterprise, .'etc.* 

Nor ,were these simple or purely formal questions. Nearly two 
years later a tompetent writer in a publication of STO pointed out 
that different trusts were computing their costs of production and 
therefore their profits in very different ways.^ 

The fori, ration of trusts was a method of carrying out the 
transition of industry to khozraschet and of enabling industry to 
face the stresses which the change brought with it. In one* sense 
it was a policy of self-help. Industry, and especially heavy industry 
whose needs had been a first priority while the ciVil war lasted, now 
had to bear the main bru®t of the concessions to the peasant and 
the return to a market economy. Yet, if /arge-scale industry was 
no longer the favourite child of the proletarian state, it must 
organize to meet the new and unfamiliar stresses of open competi- 
tion. In another and more immediate sense, the trusts were an 
answer to the problem of rationalization. It had long been 
apparent that an immense amount of waste both of*material and 
of labour 'could be eliminated by the closing down of ^efficient 
ivnits and the cohcenh*ation of production on l^e most efficient. 
Under the system of glavki administering each enterprise separ- 
ately, and subject to a strong trade union influence w’hich did 
nothing to mitigate, managerial conservatism iiA this respeqt, 

,• * Finansovaya Politika za Period s Dekahrya^igzo g. po Dekahr' igji g.: 
Otchetk IX Vserossiiskomu S'*ezdu Sovetov (1921), pp. 60-61 ; Rykov, a former 
president’of Vesenkha, wrote at this time that existing statistics were inadequate 
for any ‘'genuine khozraschet ” and that “ we even lack iigures to detfrmine 
fixed capital (A. I. Rykov, Stat'i i Rechi, ii (1928), 97). 

* Na Novykh^Putyakh (1923), iii, 133- 137. 
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hardly anything had been achieved. Attempts to group together 
small enterprises in the same line of production in what was 
sometimes called a trust and sometimes a kust or “ bundle ’’ had 
enjoyed Ijttle success. In May igai, in the first flush of NEP, the 
central committee of the party had recommended to the fourth 
All-Rijssian*' Congress of Trade Unions “ an extremely rapid 
contraction of the number of enterprises and workers l?y concen- 
trating the fetter in a minimum number of the best and largest 
enterprises ”, and had repeated the recommendation in similar 
terms to the fourth All-Russian Congress of Councils of National 
Economy.* But jprogress was slow. Orily in one vital sector had 
the fuel crisis dictated drastic measures. In the suiyimer of 1920 
a technical commission inspected the coal mines of the Donetz 
basin, recently delivered from the ravages of successive miJitary 
campaigns, and found 959 pits in operation, inclufling 338 so- 
called “ peasants’ pits ” working without machinery. The labour 
armies of the last period of war communism had been extensively 
used in the Donetz mines, and this no doubt made concentration 
relatively easy. By July i, 1921, the number of pits working had 
been deduced to 687.^ 

The new industrial policjj, by favouring everywhere the 
formation of trusts, made possible a wider application of this 
principle. The two first trusts (still at this time referred to as 
unions), onc*of linen mills, the other of timber-working concerns of 
the White Sea region, were brought into existence by decrees of 
STO in August 1921, with statutes which obliged them to keep 
profit-and-loss accounts and permitted them (though professedly 
as an exception) to buy supfjlies, and sell products, on the open 
market. 3 These were held u^ as models for imitation ; and from 
Octoberfi92i the formation of trusts proceeded rapidly. , At the 
ninth All-Russiai? Congress oftSovicts in December, Bogdanov, 
the new president of Vesenkha, announced that 15 major tvusts 
(the word was now freely employed) l|,ad been created.^ In 
September 19^11 a further commission hadrbe^n despatched by 

* Izvestiya Tsentral'nogOt Komiteta Rossiiskoi Kommunisticheskoi Paftii 
(BoVshevikov), No. 32, August 6, 1921, pp. 3-4. 

* Na Novykh Putyakh iiii 49-50* 

* Wovaya Ekonomicheskaya Politika v Promyshlennosti : Shornihf Dekretov 
(1921), pp. 95 -io3» 110-120. 

4 Devyatyi VserossUskii S”ezd Sovelov (1922)^ pp. 72, 89. 
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STO to the Don. As the results of its work only 288 pits were 
regained by the state (267 of them being in operation) and com- 
bined into a new trust, Donugol ; the remaining 400 were leased or 
abandoned.^ In the summer of 1922 the other coal-producing 
regions and the oil-producing areas were formed into trusts on the 
same pattern. These industries were the most? thorpughly 
trujstified and concentrated. But the same processes of rationaliza- 
tion were applied to light industry. Out of mort than 1000 
enterprises in the leather industry formerly administered by 
Glavkhozh, 124 were taken over and combined into a group of 
leather “ trusts ”, the reihainder being leased or abandoned ; but 
these 124 accounted for from 70 to 88 per cent of the total output 
of the industry in their respective branches.^ By the end of 
August 19,22, when the trust- building process was virtually com- 
plete, 421 tiusts had been formed, including over 50 each in the 
textile, metallurgical and food industries, over 40 inithe leather 
industry, 35 in the chemical industry and 20 in the electrical 
industry. The average number of enterprises grouped in each 
trust was about 10. The 380 trusts of which detailed statistics 
were available employed 840,000 workers, of whom 525,00b were 
in textile and metallurgical trusts. These figures did not include 
the great coal and oil trusts.^ The largest of the trusts was the 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk textile trust, employing 54,000 workers,^ 
and the Gomza and Yugostal metallurgical trusts employing 
48,000 and 41,000 respectively: there were 21 trusts employing 
over 10,000 workers each.^ ^hc state trust had become the main 
form of organization for factory industry m the Soviet republics. 

The transition to kJiosraschetM^^Qd at first behind the process 

* Na J^ovykh Putyakh (1923), iii, 51. * Ibid, iii, ii. 

« 3 Ibid, iii, 27-30 : a volume pubiishc i to commemorate the fifth anniversary 
of tlij revolution in November^ 1922 gives a total.pf 430 trusts (65 in the food 
industry, 57 in the metal industry and 52 in the textile industry) grouping 
4144 enterprises erryiloying almost a million workers {Pyat* Let Vlasti Sovetov 
(1922), p. 321). Slightly, higher figures for 1923 are luoted ii\Y. S. Rozenfeld, 
Promyshlennaya Politika SSSR (1926), pp. 216-220. 

♦ A delegate to VTsIK in 1922 gave some particulars of the formation of this 

trust. The larger local textile factories were included in it ; the smaller were at 
first leased, but later combined under the management of the trade and industry 
dcpartme5it of the local Soviet {IV Sessiya Vserossiiskogo TsentraVnogo IspciniteV- 
nogo Komiteta IX Sozyva, No. 2 (October 26, 1922), pp. 25-26). , 

» Y. S. Rozenfeld, Projuyshlennaya Politika SSSR (1926), p. 220. 
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of trustification. A decree of October 27, 1921, drew a distinction 
between two categories of state enterprise — those which po 
longer received supplies or subsidies from the state in any form, 
and those^ still dependent on stattf support, the most common and 
important form of which was the direct supply of rajions to the 
workeig frorii Narkomprod. The first category, which was soon 
to include a majority of state enterprises, was at liberty jto dispose 
of its prodiitts on the market without restriction ; the second 
category, mainly confined to the essential sectors of heavy .industry, 
might be allowed under special arrangements to dispose of up to 
50 per cent of its j)roducts on the market, though it was bound in 
all cases to give preference to state institutions, *and then to 
cooperatives, over private buyers.* Permissioi) to dispose of a 
proportion of products on the market was readily arc^rded' and 
the practice received the specific blessing of the party conference 
of December 1921.^ On March 21, 1922, a far-reaching step was 
tal^en : the fuel industry was placed on a commercial footing. 
This meant that industrial undertakings no longer received fuel 
supplies from the state, but were obliged to purchase them from 
the CHicf Fuel Administration ; on the other haVid, workers in the 
fuel industry no longer recpivejJ food from state organs.^ This 
drastic order was apparently subject to some exceptions. The 
decree itself provided for a continuation t)f free deliveries of fuel to 
the railway administration ; and provision ,was later made for 
the continued supply of food to the miners^ of the Donetz basin.^ 
But over the greater pajt of the industrial field the transition to 
“ commercial principles was substantially complete before the 
end of 1922. 

It was in Che autumn of 1922 that the drawing up Oi^ the new 
civil cod?' brought about the first serious j\tterqpt to define the 
legal status of the new trusts.* They differed from the state 
industrial enterprises, or groups of such enterprises, under *war 
communism, in being independent of direct administration by an 
organ of government (Vesenkha or its glavki^^nh, centred), and in 
being responsible for thqir own separate profit-and-loss accouirt. 

* Sobranie Uzakonenii^ 1921, No. 72, art. 577. 

* VKP{B) V Rezolyutsi^akh (1941), i, 410. 

5 itovoe ZakonodateV stvo v Oblasti SeVskogo Khozyaistva ; ShorniA Dekretov 
(1923), pp. 216-218. • 

* Na Novykh Putyakh (1923), iii, 53. 
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On the other hand, they had at this time no fixed capital and were 
not juridicial persons. Article 19 of the civil code created a special 
category of “ state enterprises and unions of such enterprises 
placed under a regime of autonomous management and not 
financed out of the state budget **. Such entities were entitled to 
“ participate 'in economic transactions as independ&nt juridicial 
persons ” and were subject to the ordinary processes *of law ; 
current assets, including working capital, could bd pledged as 
security for debts, but not fixed assets, which remained national 
property. Finally, a decree of April 10, 1923, defined and regu- 
lated the status of trusts on these lines. 

State tiusts [ran article i of the decree] are state industrial 
enterprises, to, which the state accords independence in the 
conducfV)f their operations in accordance with the statute laid 
down for \5ach enterprise, and which operate on principles of 
commercial accounting with the object of earning a^profit. 

The state accepted no responsibility for debts of the trust {except 
in the case the trust being taken over by the state) and was not 
obliged to cover any losses incurred. Profits accrued to the state 
after certain statutory deductions. A sum w^as now assigned to 
every trust as its fixed capital, a.nd amortization calculated as a 
percentage of capital was to be charged against the profits of each 
year ; one-quarter of profits earned went to the trust, 22 per cent 
to a welfare fund to improve the conditions of the** workers, 
3 per cent for distribution in bonuses to managers, employees and 
workers. The trusts had complete liberty to buy and sell on the 
open market, and were required to give preference to state organs 
as customers or suppliers only if th« prices offered or asked were 
equally favourable.* The clement of profit-making i»jplicit in 
khozraschet was emphasized throughout : what had been at first 
conceived as an instrument of rational izatioii* and a criterion 
of value was being developed as a new incentive to industrial 
production. 


In agriculture NEP quickly providea the indispensable stim- 
ulus to .production which launched Soviet*.Russia on the path of 
economit rehabilitation. In industry achievements were slftwer, 
* Sohranie Uzakonenii, 1923, No. 26, art. 336. 
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less direct and dangerously one-sided. Its initial aim was to offer 
the peasant a quick and sufficient return for his products, and jts 
advance lay along the line of the party resolution of May 1921. In 
conformity with this outlook, it stimulated first and foremost those 
small rural and local industries which produced directly for the 
peasaiV^ which called for little or no capital investn\ent to supply 
or renew plant, and whose products could be rapidly dCxchanged 
for those oi agriculture. In the field of factory industry, it 
encouraged consumer industries, whose products could \)e quickly 
mobilized for exchange, as against capital goods industries whose 
benefits to the economy were more remote. All these purposes 
were served by the return to private enterprise and c free market, 
which in the primitive conditions of the Russian economy could 
reflect only immediate and elementary consumer denftand tw the 
exclusion of any long-term capital requirements^, /flmost every- 
where indilstrial production reached its lowest level in 1920, 
registering a total of 16 per cent \)f the 1912 figure. ‘ But the 
recovery from that level was very uneven. The output of small 
industry — rural and artisan — which stood in 1920 at^’ust over a 
quarter of the output of 1912, had risen in 1921* to 35 per cent and 
in 1922 to 54 per jent. Lafge-§cale factory industry, on the other 
hand, which in 1920 had fallen to 15 per cent of the 1912 level of 
production, recovered in 1921 only to 17 per cent and in 1922 to 
20 per efint. Within large-scale industry by far the best results 
were shown by the light consunv-r industries which catered 
directly for the peasapt. The leather industry w^as the one 
industry which throughout these years returned figures of output 
equal to those of 1912.^ Bu^ textiles also made a good recovery, 
woollen £oods rising from 36 per ^ent of the 1912 total in 1920 
to 55 per cent in 1922, linen goods from 35 pejr cent in 1920 to 
72 per cent in 191,2, and cotton* goods (whose main source of raW 
material, Turkestan, was inaccessible for more than two years) 

* The calculii^ions whfth follow were made in gold^fuliles at 191#', prices and 

are taken from Na Novykh Putyakh (1923), iii, 186-189 ; they obviously repre- 
sent only a rough approximatfon. The figures for 102.2 were estimated from the 
actual results of the first nine months, and tend to under-state slightl;^ the final 
results for the year. * • 

* \^his surprising result is attributed to the fact that small leathel concerns 
which ‘^did not enter into the statistics of 1912 ”, or were po.'haps included in 
sm,ill " artisanf” industry, had now been nationa»h*zcd^(/Wr/. iii, 185). 
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from 6*5 per cent in 1920 to 15-5 per cent in 1922. Among the 
hejivy industries mining recorded 33 per cent of the output of 
19^2 in 1920, fell to less than 30 per cent in 1921 and rose only to 
36 per cent in 1922. Only the oiLindustry made a striking recovery 
from 16 per cent of the 1912 output in 1920 to 39 per cent in 1922 ; 
and here tKe low figure of 1920 was due directly to the military 
evejpits of the two preceding years. But the most significaift results 
were those of the metallurgical industry, the greatest of Russia’s 
pre-revolution industries, and the foundation of all large-scale 
industry. Here the output in 1920 was no more than 6 per cent 
of 1912, rose in 1921 to 9 per cent and fell back again in 1922 to 
7 per cent. According to a statement at the twelfth party congress 
in April 1923 industry as a whole, in spite of measures of rational- 
ization, was still only working at 30 per cent of capacity.* 

Soviet in'iustry in the initial period of NEP was exposed to two 
adverse influences. In the first place, NEP at the outset meant a 
policy not only of concessions to the peasantry, but of concessions 
at the expense of the proletariat, or at any rate of concessions which 
left no toou\ for corresponding favours to industry; its first 
impact on industry as a whole was therefore bound to*^ be dis- 
couraging.^ Secondly, by stimulating the demand for consumer 
goods it disturbed the balance within industry itself. 

The first of these effects showed itself almost at once in a crisis 
of industrial prices. Throughout the period of war" communism 
the official fixed prices had been consistently regulated in such a 
way as to favour the producer of manufactured goods. On the 
illegal free market, on the other hand, the acute demand for food- 
stuffs shifted the balance in the opposite direction, so that, say, a 
pud of rye exchanged for a larger quantity of leather or of cotton 
textiles than before the war. When, therefore, conrAils were 
abandoned, a tendency .of prices to move in favour of the agricul- 
tural producer was to be expected. That this movement not only 
occurred, but occurred in a more violent and extreme form than 

* DvenadUatyi S^eza Rossiiskoi Kommunisticheskoi ParHi (BoV shevikov) 
(i 923 )» P- 339. 

* Kamenev, at the party vonference of December 1921, noted the fundamental 
dilemma of NEP : “ only at the expense of the peasant, or of the worker, or of 
one and the other, can we revive industry and consequently our economy as a 
whole ’* {Vserossiiskaya Konferentsiya RKP (BoV shevikov^ ^ No. i (December 19, 
1921), p. 20). 
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anyone had foreseen, was due to special conditions both in 
country and in town. In the country, the exactions of war cojn- 
munism had denuded the peasant of all reserves, and the catks- 
trophic harvest of 1921 prevented many parts of the country from 
reaping thi advantages of NEP, so that effective demand for 
industrial geods proved unexpectedly low, whereac the demand 
of the t‘6wns for depleted supplies of foodstuffs was even n;iore 
acute than before. The peasant had been placed by^NEP in a 
position, for the first time for many years, to sell his surplus pro- 
duction, after meeting the requirements of his family and of the 
tax-collector, at his own price. Those peasants who, in the winter 
of 1921-1922, hat surpluses to sell were conscious of their strength 
and not unwilling to recoup the/nselves for what they had suffered 
at the hands of the cities under war communism. 

The situation of industry was more complex. The freedom of 
trade and loosening of state controls under NEP, which stimulated 
and encouraged the peasant, meant something quite different for 
large-scale industry which found itself suddenly thrown on its own 
resources and on the tender mercies of khozraschet : from the 
auturrtn of 1921 onwards, more and more enterprises were cut off 
from state credits and state supplies of raw materials and food, and 
told to shift for themselves/* Tlie prospect was bleak, even for the 
strongest. After seven years of neglect,, equipment had run down 
to its lowest point, and (renewals could scarcely be postponed much 
longer. Financial resources were nil, and credit was almost 
unobtainable.* Resources had to be found to cover running costs, 
and to provide in cash or kind the wages of the workers, now for 
the most part deprived of direct state supplies. Assets were 
virtually confined to stocks of raw material, which could only be 
rcplaced^at open market prices, anil stocks of finished products ; 
in a majority of enterprises thedatter were in fabt the only liquid 
assets. 2 Hence the urgent need for working capital, created by 

* The new State Bank, which had powers to mj^ke advances to industry on a 

commercial bas^, was oily opened on November ^6, 4921, and with quite 
inadequate resources (see p. 349 below), * 

* According to a table iij Na Novykh Putyakh (1923), iii, 15, which lan 

hardly lay claim to much precision but will serve as*a rough indication, stocks of 

finished products on January 1, 1922, were in excess of stocks of raw materials 

in allf. industries except the metallurgical and textile industries. «A. further 

estimat^, which must be still more speculative, shows that Jthese stocks were 

quite inadequate to cover the requirements of the industries in .working capital. 
* 
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the cessation of state support, could be met only by selling stocks 
o£ finished products on an extensive scale. The process of 
liquidation was a sufficiently conspicuous phenomenon by the 
end of 1921 to have acquire^ the cant name razbazarovanie 
(“ scattering through the bazaars 

This fdroed attempt to liquidate stocks on an ©bstinate and 
inqlastic market produced the natural result — a collaps6*in prices 
of manufactured goods. As a result of NEP, stat» industry no 
longer operated under a single authority but was divided into 
“ separafe economic units having almost no connexion with one 
another ” ; and “ unrestricted competition ” between these units, 
which in obedience to the new commercial spft*it underbid each 
other in the effort to dispose of their goods, aggravated the 
collj\pse.^ *Its extent was partially and momentarily masked by the 
continuing lurrency inflation, but became apparent from a com- 
parison betweefl industrial and agricultural prices, th<i latter being 
simultarteously driven up by i;iie prevailing scarcity. For example, 
on January i, 1921, an arshin of cotton cloth was worth 4 lb. of 
rye flour> a oox of matches 0 23 lb., and a pound of sugar 1 1 55 lb. ; 
during tffe first four months of 1921 the value of these goods in 
terms of flour declined by more than 50 per cent, the corresponding 
figures for May i, 1921, being* i»68 lb., 0 (3^ lb. and 5 07 lb. 
respectively.-* Index nu|nbers based on 12 agricultural and 12 
industrial products showed that the value*of agriculhiral products 
rose from 104 on January i, 1922 (taking 100 to represent the 1913 
level), to^i 13 on May i, 1922* while the value of industrial products 
fell during the same period from 92 to ^5.^^ Thus the disparity 
between the values of agricultural and industrial products which 

* The ^rm, prefaced by “ so-called ”, ivas in use at the rtinth All-Russian 

Congress of Soviets in December*! 921 {Devyatyi Vserossiiskii Sovetov 

^1922), p. 95)- 

* Na Novykh Putyakh (1923)1 “b 34* *38. ^ 

^ These figures are taken* from a table in an article by Kondratiev in 
ibid. (1923)1 if II ; •similar figures, with slight variations characteristic of 
Soviet statistics of Jhi^period, are in S. G. Struipilin, N.^Khozyaistvennom 
Fronte (1955), p. 21 1 . The difference of substance between the two tables is fhat 
Kondratiev used official prices for 1920 and Jani:^ary i, 1921, whereas Strumilin 
used the tjien illegal open Aiarket prices, so that in Kondratiev’s table the fall in 
value Osgoods in terms of rye flour begins only witl^ January i, 1922, whereas in 
Strumilip’s tables the January i, 1922, values already show a decline f^pm the 
open market values of the pre-NEP period. 

^ S. G. Strumilin, Na Khozyaistvennom Fronte (1925), p. 212. 
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reached its extreme point in May 1922 was caused to a minor 
extent by the rise in agricultural values and to a major extent by 
the fall in industrial values. The plight of industry was voiced 
by Shlyap|nikov at the eleventh party congress in March 1922 : 

The conjuncture of the market is such that it is beating us 
down, we tannot stand up to the flood of goods. We need 
money at once, and in the search for it we create such *an 
anarchic competition, even on the market for metal products, 
that we have nothing to pay the wages with, so low are the prices 
for our products falling.* 

According to one current calculation, cotton cloth was selling in 
May 1922 at considerably less than half its cost of production ; ^ 
and the textile industry was financially in a stronger position than 
many others. It was the period, as a Soviet economist afterwards 
wrote, of “ the dictatorship of rye and the dissipation of our state 
industrial capital 

These results may have been consonant with the the immediate 
purpose of NEP, which was to offer the peasant a tolerable return 
for his labour. But they were a disaster for Soviet industry, whose 
leaders and directors were bound to react strongly to them. The 
response was remarkably similar to that evoked by such situations 
in more normal forms of capitalism. In March 1922, when the 
collapse had gone far and Lenin was proclaiming that the “ retreat ” 
was at an«end, began the formation of “ syndicates ” whose func- 
tion was to combine and monopolize the whole selling machinery 
of a single industry. During the next three months the trusts in all 
the leading industries united to form syndicates of this pattern, 
covering from 70 to 100 per. cent of the production 'of the in- 
dustry concerned.^ The increased bargaining power acquired by 
industry tnrough these organizations was the main factor which 
stayed the persistent fall in induUrial prices and, after May 1922, 

» Odinnadtsatyi S”ezd RflP(B) (1936), p. ii*i. 

* Na Novykh Putyakh (1923), iii, 17. 

’ Y S. Rozenf\ld, Provryshlennaya Politika SSSR ^19^6)* p. 428. 

Ihid. pp. • by the end of 1922 there were 18 syndicates, of which 

the textile, Ural mining, leather, sewing thread, tobacco and agricultuml 
machinery syndicates were the most important {Na Novykh Putyakh (1923), i, 
336-342) ; for a list of the syndicates, see ibid, iii, 36. In contrast withtprevious 
expericince, it was consumer industries rather than the heavy industries which 
m the early NEP period lent themselves most readily and thoroughly to the 
formation of syndicates. 
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turned the movement in the opposite direction. The president of 
Xesenkha frankly described the syndicates as having been “ created 
t 6 defend in the first instance the commercial interests of the 
trusts ”, and claimed that they had “ fulfilled their function in 
particular cases and done away with competition, tlius allowing 
prices to Ife .raised for a whole range of products By^August 
19^2 the loss had so far been made good that industrial aflfl agricul- 
tural prices stood in approximately the same relatiomto each other 
as in 1913. From that time, under the combined influence of the 
better ofganization of industry and an abundant harvest, prices 
once more began to move apart, but in the opposite sense, i.e. in 
favour of industrial and against agricultural procRicts. The stresses 
set up by this fresh divergence vjere to become familiar in Soviet 
history as^the “scissors crisis ” of 1923. 

The second adverse influence of NEP in the industrial field 
was the encoufagement given by the market to light consumer 
industries at the expense of fipavy industry ; and this, though less 
immediately disconcerting, carried graver long-term implications. 
The eftect ot NEP had been not only to expand those forms of 
small-scale or individual industrial production which remained in 
private hands and stood nearest to the petty-bourgeois economy of 
the peasant and furthest from the^large-scJlc industry of the 
factories, but also, withip the domain of large-scale industry, to 
stimulate those light industries whose products weft immediately 
consumed at the expense of the heavy industries which were 
the tradjtional stronghold of the industrial proletariat and the 
ultimate key to the industrialization of the country and to socialist 
reconstruotion. Before the end , of j 922 a note of alarm about the 
future of heavy industry was being sounded on all sides. The fifth 
All-Russian Congress of Tra'Qe Unions in September ?922, while 
poting’a revival in “*a number oi branches of }yoduction that rely 
on«i free commodity manket ”, recorded <hat “ the basic branches 

* Desyatyi Vserossiiskii jS'^ezd Sovetov (1923), p. 42. A few months later, 
at the twelfth part^,^coyress, Bogdanov offered a rgore cau^^us version of the 
function ^ the syndicates, which may have been an attempt to qualify*his 
^evious frankness ; according to this version “^the syndicates and trusts have 
now begun to cut down thfir overhead expenses, and the watchword of a reduc- 
tion of costs is the fundamental watchword of our syndicates, which act in this 
sense o^the trusts, compelling them to take account of market requirerients ” 
(Dvenadtsatyi S**ezd Rossiiskoi KommunMcheskoi Par*ii (BoVsheviko^) (1923), 
P- 332). 
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of industry which by themselves determine the course of develop- 
ment of the national economy as a whole ” — transport, mining, 
and the metallurgical, machine-building and electrical industritrs 
were named — “ continue to expe|:ience a most severe crisis ”, and 
proclaimeld * the restoration of large-scale industry and transport 
as the immediate task of the republic Two months later Lenin, 

devoting" his speech at the fourth congress of Comintern tQ a 
defence of NEP, drew the same contrast between the “ general 
revival ” of light industry and the “ very difficult position ” of 
heavy industry, and pointed the moral : 

Russia cannot be saved only by a good harvest in a peasant 
economy — that is not enough — or only by the gqod condition 
of light industry which supplies articles of consumption to the 
peasantry — that also is not enough; industry is ^ also 

indispensable. ... 

Heavy^industry needs state subsidies. Unless we find them 
we are lost as a civilized state — let alone, as a socialist, state.^ 

Lenin’s last public utterance on economic affairs had put in the 
simplest and most unequivocal terms the fundamental problem 
created by the first two years of NEP. 

The implications of these anxieties were too uncomfortable 
and too far-rcachilig to be ^readily accepted. In the autumn of 
1922 the malaise of heavy industry expressed itself in a series of 
complaints against the niggardly credit policy of the State Bank. 
Bogdanov, the president of Vesenkha, in an 'attack on Narkomfin 
in VTsIK alleged that the mines ot the Donetz basin were so 
starved of credits that' they had been compelled to dismiss miners 
in default of cash to pay their wages ; 3 and the shortage of credit 
was a main theme of his report on industry to the tenth All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets in December. ^ Official spokesmen 
at the congress stijl professed a , father easy Optimism. Kameney 
firmly declared that ” the time for poh’tical disputes on matters 


* Stenografich^\kii O telnet Pyatogo Vserossiiskogo S'^es^da ProfessionaVnykh 
Sojyuzov (1922), pp. 507-509 ; Tomsky, who made the principal s^icech at the 
congress, quoted Lenin as saying that “ without heavy industry there can be livo 
construction and therefore no socialism, not even bad socialism ” (ibid. p. 114). 

* Lenin, Sochineniya^ x^vii, 348-349. 

^ Iff Sessiya Vserossiiskogo TsentraVnogo IspolniteVnogo Komiteta Ilf. Sozyva, 
No. 5 (October 29, 1922), p. 5. 

* Desyatyi Vserossiiskii S**ezd Sovetov (1923), pp. 36, 40. 
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of principle is over ” and that “ the question of the new economic 
policy has ceased to be a question of principle, has ceased to be 
contentious, has ceased to require explanation ” ; and, though he 
admitted a little later that “ NEP struggles against state industry ”, 
he was confident that the Soviet power was strong enough to keep 
NEP well in hand.* Sokolnikov, the People's Oomm^sar for 
Finance, Reiterated an unwavering faith in khozraschet^^lndxi^iry 
could no longer be carried on the budget ; the state could no* 
longer be responsible for paying the wages of industrial workers 
or for providing them with rations ; the relation of the state to 
industry could only be ‘that of a customer paying the full price 
for what it bought. Thus a complete divorce* had been effected 
between the state and industry yvhich, “ whether it sells on the 
market o»tp the state, must sell on conditions which permit it not 
only to produce, but to replace its capital Sokolnikov even 
developed the argument that, since industry depended on the 
purchasing power of the peasant, the best way of supporting 
industry was to support the peasant.^ Larin opposed Sokolnikov 
in the njype of heavy industry, and another delegate called industry 
“the step-child •of Narkomfin But no relief was possible 
.under the current interpretation of NEP. In restoring a market 
economy, NEP had restored the infcrdepencfence of the various 
elements of the economy on the familiar lines of the capitalist 
order. Direct state intervention to support hea\y industry was 
contrary to the new principles. 'Phe controversies which were to 
determine the fate of industry and the course of industrial produc- 
tion were to be fought out in the fields ot^commercial and financial 
policy. 


•(r) i^abour and ^he Trade Unions 

*The effects of NEP m labour policy? like its implications for 
industry as a yhole, .were not at once revealed, but gradually 
became apparent through the summer and auturii^p of 1921, jnd 
Anally took shape in the spring of 1922. Under war communism 
labour, like other factors of production, hacf been treated as an 
obligatory state service, the rendering and rewarding of which 

> Ibid, ppt 17-18, 29. . * Ibid, pp. 101-102, 

^ Ibid. pp. 121, 136. 
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were not governed by commercial considerations. This attitude 
had to be radically revised under a system where some industrial 
enterprises employing labour were once more under private owner- 
ship and management, and those v/hich remained in state owner- 
ship and control were enjoined to conduct their business on 
commercial principles. If the goods produced either by private 
or by stafe-owned industry were to be treated as market com- 
modities, theological conclusion was that labour-power was also 
once more a market commodity. The return to a free market 
under NEP meant also the return to a free labour market ; arid, 
though this conclusion was not immediately drawn, it seemed to 
underlie the changed attitude towards labour. 

The bulwark of war communism which fell most quickly was 
the compulsory mobilization of labour. The reaction, against, this 
had set in at the end of the civil war with the demobilisation of the 
armies, and already found expression in the trade union resolution 
of the tenth party congress in March 1921.' It had arisen inde- 
pendently of the main considerations leading to the adoption of 
NEP, though it was an important part of the general mcflaise that 
had mide the change of front necessary. The first decree after 
the congress abolished Glavkomtrud and its local organs, trans- 
ferring its functions to NarSomtrud ; but this measure, while it 
dismantled the machinery of compulsic'n, kept the compulsory 
powers inbeitlg and had in fact been prepared before the congress.^ 
A few days later an elaborate decree appeared regulating the 
functions of the “ comradely courts of discipline On, April 6, 
1921, a further decree removed the main restrictions on the 
movement of workers from ope job to another, thus paving the 
way for the return to a labour .market.'^ But this negative measure 
took effect slowly, and seems at first to have had no widespread 
effect on conditiors of employment in state enterprises. Even 
the labour armies, though now transferred to Narkomtrud,^ vMere 
not dissolved for some time. In June 19.21, labpur service was 
prescribed for/lhe beet harvest in the event of sufficient ypluntary 
labour not being available.^ In July 1921 a detailed decree regu- 


* See p. 226 above. , * Sohranie Uzakonenii, 1921, No. 30, art., 164. 
I lild. No. 23-24, art. 142 ; for the courts, see p. 211, note 6 abov;. 

♦ Ibid. No. 36, art. 188. * Ibid. No. 27, art. 155. 
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lated the calling up of peasants for forestry work.* The turning 
point came with a decree of November 3, 1921, which strictly 
limited the categories of persons liable to be called up for labour 
service (these were now confined to persons not employed in any 
state organ, institution or enterprise) and the purposes for which 
such service would be employed (these were restricted \p major 
natural emergencies).^ Even then a further decree of ?ft)ruary 9^ 
1922, was required before the ghost of labour conscription as 
practised under war communism was finally laid, and the pro- 
cedures of hiring and dismissal substituted as the normal methods 
of obtaining workers aifd of moving them from place to place.^ 

A more difficult issue was that of the rcmifneration of labour. 
Under war communism, where labour was a state service, wage- 
payjTient^ joulcf be regarded in either of two ways : they were a 
necessary tiutlay from public funds to keep the worker fit and 
efficient (like tfie rations of a soldier), or they were a iocial right of 
the worker balancing his social obligation to work for the com- 
munity (“ he that does not work, neither shall he eat ^’), but not 
specifically linked with the particular work on which he was 
employed. Both these conceptions fitted in with the ^[rowing 
^practice of wage-payments in kind — a practice dictated by the 
collapse of the currency rather t1ian\)y theoretical considerations, 
and not readily to be abandoned. When the fourth All-Russian 
Congress of Trade Unions met in May 1921, Shmich still assumed 
that “ the woikcrs*cannot be compelled to part with the idea of 
guaranteed supplies to which the working class has grown accus- 
tomed The congress by a large majority adopted a resolution 
arguing t 4 iat the coming of NEP^had made a policy of support 
for heavy industry all the more imperative, and that^this required a 
further replacement of the Aonetary form of supplying che needs of 
•the working class by* svipplies from the state in |^ind Moreover, 
this form of wage-payments, which amounted in the last days of 

* Ibid. No. 341. 

* Ibid. No. 74,. ajt. 607. The initiative, aq^ording ^o Shmidt (Steno- 
grafichesAi Otchet Pyatogo Vserossiiskogo S”ezda ProfessionaV nykh Soyuzov 
^1922), p. 83), came from Narkomtrud ; the decision of principle was taken by 
VTslK on a report fro A Narkomtrud {Sobranie Uzakonenii, 1021, No. 72, 
art. 591). 

3 Sobranie Uzakonenii, 1922^ No. 17, art. 179. 

* Chetvertyi^ Vserossiiskii S**ezd Professional* nykh Soyuzov (192^), i (Ple- 
numy), 116, 134. 
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war communism to a system of free rations, also fitted in with the 
broad concept of equality in distribution as an ideal to be aimed at't 
the trade union resolution of the tenth party congress still rather sur- 
prisingly paid tribute to the continued strength of egalitarian senti- 
ment by observing that, while “ for a variety of reasons differences 
in wage^correfeponding to qualifications must be temporarily main- 
tained, wages policy none the less must be built up on the greatest 
possible equality between wage rates The trade union congress 
of May 1921, while maintaining its formal recommendation of 
bonuses in kind, was once more obliged to record the impractica- 
bility of any such system in face of the chronic shortage of supplies.^ 

It was some time before the introduction of NEP to industry 
produced its logical results. The application, of khozraschet 
required the return to a monetary economy and was incv 5 )mpatib!e 
with any conception of wages as a system of free rgitioTiing or as a 
social service rendered by the state to the citizen. The labour 
philosophy of war communism was obsolete. The party con- 
ference of May 1921 propounded the principle of appealing to 
“ the interest of the worker in production ’’ and insisted that “ the 
calculation of the part of the wages paid in kind should correspond 
to the monetary prices of the products But the carrying out of 
this difficult change was delayed for some months. A decree 
of September 10, 1921, broke new ground by describing the wage 
system as a fundamental factor in the development of industry 
Wages were now primarily a matter of the relation between the 
worker and the undertaking in which he worked. Tho decree 
demanded “ the removal from the undertaking of everything which 
is not connected with production ^and has the charactel* of social 
maintenance this was henceforth to be the affair of the state in 
its capacity as a public authority, ft was emphasized that this 
change would permit the reward of different forms of labour 
according to their value.*' “ Any thought of egalitarianism rdhst 
be excluded.” Wages were linked to productiyity ; engineers 
and skilled workers ir*ust no longer be empJoytd on unskilled 
tasks because the wage system recognized no differentiation-^ 

* VKP(B) V Rezolyutsiyckh (1941), i, 376. 

2 Citetvertyi Vserossiiskii S*ezd ProfessionaVnykh Soyuzov (1921), ijfjo, 

^ VKP(B) V Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 4x0. 

+ Sohranie Uzakoneniif 1921^ No. 67, art. 513. 
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After November 1921 the distribution of rations gratis or at nomi- 
nal prices was replaced by the distribution of food to workers, 
cafculated at market prices, in part payment of wages.* This 
continued for more than a year longer.^ Thus, from^hj autumn 
of 1921, when the wage system was being step by step re-estab- 
lished and when surplus labour was being dismissed under the 
compelling discipline of khozraschet^ the hiring of labour 6y volun- 
tary contract between worker or trade union on the One side and 
employer on the other came to be the recognized typical form of 
employment, the only survival of the old system being the fixing 
by the state of an obligatory minimum wage. With the growth of 
the industrial trusts in the autumn of 1921 * came the return to col- 
lective labour agreements concluded by the trade union on behalf 
of its.members. The first important collective labour contract of 
the NEP pertod was concluded between Severoles, the first large 
state trust, and t^e union of timber- workers in Noverftber 1921.^ 

'Phe change from payment* in kind to a monetary wage systgm 
was too unpopular to be introduced except by slow stages. The 
worker, uj;iconcerned with theory, was alive to the consequences 
of receiving, in the place of his guaranteed ration, payment in a 
currency of uncertain and constaijtly declining purchasing-power. 
The release from the hardships of con^ulsory labour mobilization 
which might have seemed a quid pro quo for this material loss ^ 
proved largely illusory ; for this crude form of labdVir discipline 
was quickly rej)laccd by the pld “ economic whip of capitalism. 
The end g)f the civil war and the introduction of NEP inaugurated 

* Jhid. No. 76, art. 617. 

. - It was Still current in September 7 02^ and was incorrectly referred to at 
the fifth trade union congress as “ the old rationing system ” {Sfenograficheskii 
Otchet Pyai»go V^serosstiskogo S'^ezilt/t ProfesfionaVnykh Soynzov (]%22), p. 97). 
A table in Na Novykh Put^akh (1923) iii, 108 shows that the money clement in 
vmgc payment which fell as -low as 6 percent in 1921 had risen only to 32 per 
cent^n the first quarter of 1922. 

3 See p. 306 above. 

* Stenografichesl^i* Otchei Pyatogo Vserossmkogo S"ezda ProfessionaVnykh 
Soytizov (ig22), p. 47. • 

5 The relation was not purely theoretical : the promise of supplies in kind 
wrffe the inducement which under war communism mad^ compulsory direction 
of labour tolerable and even palatable. As late as December 1921 a speaker at 
the ninth All-Russian Congress of Soviets remarked that he had taken part in 
two mobi-izations of labour for the Donetz coal-mines but would not Care to 
attempt a third V since we have no suppjics ’* (Devy\ityi Vserossiiskii S"ezd 
Sovetov (1922), p. 86). 
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a period of serious and widespread unemployment, due to drastic 
dismissals of workers both by public services and by industrial 
enterprises reorganizing themselves in response to the dictates' of 
khozraschet. It was a sign of the times when, in the autumn of 
1921, a decree was issued bringing up to date the half-forgotten 
legislation of 1918 on unemployment insurance, and provision was 
made ifi’ a further decree to pay half a month’s salary by way of 
compensaticTi to workers dismissed from state enterprises and 
institutions “ through no fault of their own The process of 
dismissing superfluous staffs proceeded at a cumulative rate. The 
number of railway workers was reduced from 1,240,000 in the 
summer of 1921 to 720,000 in the summer of 1922 ; ? the number 
of workers and employees per^iooo spindles in a leading textile 
factorj^ was reduced from 30 in 1920--1921 to 14 a ye^islater (com- 
pared with 10*5 before 1914).^ In the first half 0^-1918, unem- 
ployed industrial workers had flowed back to the country and 
were easily absorbed, so that unemployment merely took the 
form of a decline in the members of the proletariat. In 1921 
famine had overtaken the countryside, and surplus„.industrial 
workers congregated in the cities, creating foi the first time an 
unemployment problem of the kind familiar in western industrial 
countries. The creation in this way of the “ reserve army of 
labour ” of classical economics set up pressures sufficiently strong 
to direct labour to the points where it was required, and made 
further legal regulation superfluous. Work as a legal obligation 
(which had been one of the central conceptions of the Declaration 
of Rights of the Toiling and Exploited People and of the constitu- 
tion of the RSFSR) was succeeded by work as aii economic 
necessity, fcs'.r of legal penalties replaced as a sanction, by fear of 
hunger. When the decree of February 9, 1922, finally substituted 
“ hiring and firing ” for the compulsory mobilization of labour,'^ 
it was abandoning an* already obsolete weapon. The eleventh 
party congress of March 1922 even heard from.Shlyapnikov the 
complaint, lofig famniar in capitalist countries,*’ of workers being 
put out of work at home owing to imports from abroad.^ In less 

' Sohranie UzakoneniijrJO^it No. 68, art. 536 ; No. 77, art. 646. 

* iS. G. Strumilin, Na Khosyaistventtom Fronte (1925), p. 86. 

* Na Novykh Putyakh (1923), iii, 14. 

^ Sec p. 319 above. s Odinnadtsatyi S^'ezd RKP(B) (1936), p. iii. 
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than a year NEP had reproduced the characteristic essentials*of a 
capitalist economy.* 


The status of the trade unions was logically afFettdd in two 
ways by the abandonment of war communism and. compulsory 
labour service. In the new conditions of licensed privai^ •enter- 
prise and khozraschet in public concerns, the duty of Jradc unions 
to protect the interest of worker against employer seemed unequi- 
vocal, and the movement to incorporate the unions in the state 
lost its most plausible justification. When the fourth All-Russian 
Congress of Trade Unions met in May 1921, 4he first of these 
issues was nol yet ripe for discussion. The organization of industry 
under NEP had scarcely begun ; afid the resolution of the congress 
was ^itiateS'*by the assumption, which subsequent developments 
did not justify, #f a sharp distinction between the attitude of the 
trade unions towards state-owned industries and towards those 
reverting to private management.^ The second issue — the rda- 
tion of th^ iipions to the state — had been closed for party members 
by the da:ision of the tenth party congress two months ^rlier. 
But this decision automatically gave new significance to an old, but 
hitherto subsidiary, issue — the rcdaticy of the j^rty to the unions. 
The independence of the unions from the state was a logical 
consequence of NEP. Bdt this made it ajl the mor^ essential to 
leave no doubt abouUthe control of the unions by the party. This 
had been firmly, if cautiously, asserted by the resolution of the 
party cor^^ress : 

, The Russian Communist Party, through its central and local 
organizations, as before unconditionally direct^ the whole 
ideological side of the work of the trade unions.^. . . The 
choice of the leadijig personnel of the trade union movement 

^^Unemployment figures were 150,000 for October 1921, 175,000 for 
January 1922, 625,000 for January 1923 and 1,240,000 for January 1924 (Y. 
(Undin, Regulirovnr^eRynktfi Bor ha s Bezrahotitsei (1928), pp. 13, 18) ; unem- 
ployment >^is worse* in« Moscow than in the prov^ccs, anft worst of all«in 
Petrograd CStenograficheskii Otchet Pyatogo Vserossiiskogo S'^ezda ProfessionaV- 
nyikh Soyuzov ( 1 922), p. loi By the spring of 1 9*4, owiag to the break-down of 
the finances of social insurance, only from 15 to 20 per cent of the unemployed 
were “ i% regular receipt of benefit ” {Report of thi British Labour Del^ation 
(1924), p.‘ 154). 

* Chetvertyi Yserossiiskii S”ezd ProfesuonaVnykh Uoyuzov (1921)9 i (Ple- 
numy), 66-67. 
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must, of course, take place under the directing control of the 
party. But party organization should be particularly careful 
to apply normal methods of proletarian democracy in the trJlde 
unions, where most of all the choice of leaders should be made 
by the‘oi*ganized masses themselves.* 

The fourth All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions was convened 
for May 17, 1921 ; and the usual theses “ On the Role and Tasks 
of the Uniotis ” had been prepared by the central committee of 
the party for consideration and adoption by the congress. These 
theses did not, however, repeat the emphasis on the use of “noitnal 
methods of proletarian democracy in the' trade unions ” which had 
appeared in the resolution of the party congress ; and when they 
were submitted, a few hours, before the congress- met, to the 
Bolshevik fraction, Ryazanov proposed an amendment recalling 
the terms of this resolution. Tomsky, taken aback by the amend- 
ment or noV regarding it as important, did not resist it with suffi- 
cient vigour, and it was carried by 2: large majority of the fraction. 
The congress was duly opened the same evening with a formal 
speech from Tomsky. But, when the central committee (discovered 
what *liad taken place, a severe reprimand was administered to 
Tomsky for his failure to carry the theses through the fraction, and 
he was suspended from further participation in the congress. 
The regular report on the work of the All-Russian Central Council 
of Trade* Unions since the previous congress was made by Shmidt ; 
and the theses “ On the Role and 'I'asks of tke Unions ”, restored 
to their original form after a further meeting of the fraction 
attended by Lenin in person, were presented by Lozovsky.^ 
Neither Tomsky nor Rudzutak, who was made to share^the respon- 
sibility fo^ his mistake, was elected to the presidium of the congress 
at the opening of the second session ; and at the elections for the 
central council which took place at the end of the congress, while 
Rudzutak was re-electdd a full member of the council, Tomsky 

* VKP{B) V Rezolyutsiyakh (1941)1 i» 37 ^ 1 - 373 ^ 

* The main /lource iefs this episode is the report the special pommission 
set up by the party central committee under the presidency of Stalin to investigate 
Tomsky 's lapse {Izvestiya ■ Tsentrafnogo Komiteta Rossiiskoi Kommuniiti-- 
cheskoi Partii {BoV shevikov)^ No. 32, August 6, 1921, pp. 2-3) ; Ryazanov 
referred to his share in the matter at the eleventh party congress in an ifnsucccss- 
ful ai 9 peal against the decision of the central committee excluding* him from 
further, participation in trade union work {Odinnadtsatyi S**ezd RKP(B) 
(1936), pp. 277-*79). 
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was relegated to the status of a candidate. ‘ Within a few v{jeeks 
Temsky and Rudzutak found themselves appointed members of a 
spfccial commission to proceed to Tashkent to supervise the affairs 
of the newly formed Turkestan gSSR.^ 

One surprising sequel of these changes was the reinstatement 
of Andreev* who had been a supporter of Trotsky’s platform at the 
tent^h party congress and had not been re-elected to tH^ central 
committee. Andreev was now chosen to make the official report 
“ On the Question of Organization ”, which turned out to be the 
most conlroversial business of the fourth trade union congress. 
Now .that the independence of the trade unions had become a 
recognized part of NEP, it was necessary not oftly that the party 
should be in. full control of the central trade union organization, 
but tjiat the central organization should be able to control indi- 
vidual unions. This purpose was subtly achieved by Andreev’s 
resolution. UnSer cover of a necessary measure of decentraliza- 
tion in trade union organization precisely the opposite result was 
achieved. Under the guise of a measure of devolution local 
inter-union organs which were directly dependent on the All- 
Russian Central Gk)uncil of Trade Unions were to have authority 
over the local organs of particular unions : the resolution, taking 
up an idea already launched at the ftiird congress, even looked 
forward to the day when^the unions and their organs would be 
combined into “ a single union with industrial sections These 
proposals were bitterly contested. One delegate said that the 
question ^t stake was “ whether the industrial unions should 
continue to exist ” ; and another declared that the result of the 
resolution would be to “ set up a trade union commissariat with 
local sections ”. In a congress where there was only ^ tiny handful 
of non-Bolshevik delegates, • an amendment of sul^stance to 
Andreev’s resolufion hone the Ics* secured 453 )jotes against 593.^ 


* Chetvertyi Vserassnskt\ S'*ezd Professional* nyhh Soyusor (1921), i (Ple- 
numy), 18, 185. ^ * See Vol. i, 338. 

^ Chetvfrtyi Vserossiiskii S**ezd Professional nykh Soyuzov (1921), i 
(PJtenumy), 153-162, ii (Sektsii), 202 ; since meml^^rs’ dues had generally ceased 
to be collected under war coftimunism with its system of wage payments in kind, 
and the trade unions subsisted mainly on state s^^bsidics paid through the 
central c^ncil, the weapons of authority in the hands of the counci# were 
admittedly strong (Stenograficheskii Otchet Pyatogo Vserossiiskogo ^S**ezda 
Professional* nykh Soyuzov (1922), pp. 44-45). 
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THq majority, though relatively narrow, was decisive. The 
control of the party over the All-Russian Central Council of Trade 
Unions, as over the organs of the Soviet state, was absolute. Ohce 
the control of the central council over the unions was firmly 
established — a process in which the resolution of the fourth 
trade , union' congress was an outstanding landmark— the fusion 
of party) state and unions in a single complex of power was ^well 
advanced. The issue of the “ statization of the trade unions 
was dead. But every fresh step in economic policy helped to 
deprive the trade unions of a little more of the importance and 
independence which they had formerly enjoyed. Under war 
communism they had at least been indispensable and partially 
autonomous organs of state power. Under NEP they could no 
longer occupy this position ; and, since it was neccjiaury to curb 
any potential tendency under the new conditions to 7 it themselves 
against the authority of the state, the precaution was taken to 
tighten the already strict control of. the party over the trade union 
apparatus. After the fourth trade union congress, Andreev 
succeeded Tomsky as president of the central council. 

Tbwards the end of 1921, as the industrial aspects of NEP 
gradually unfolded themselves, symptoms of restiveness reappeared 
in the trade union's. Aboifi. this time Tomsky and Rudziitak were 
recalled from Turkestan and an agreement effected between them 
and Andreev, apparefitly not without the intervention of the 
highest party authorities. On December 28, 1921, the central 
committee of the party listened to reports on the role of the trade 
uniofis presented by Rudzutak, Andreev and others.* On January 
12, 1922, the Politburo adopted a detailed resolutioit drafted .by 
J^enin on. the basis of the. theses submitted by Rudzutak and 
Andreev ; and this was published hve days later in Pravda, The 
resolution diagno^^ed “ a scries of contradictions between different 
tasks of the trade unibns These contradictions were not 
accidental and would not be removed for several decades — so 
long, indeed,.<as “ remnants of capitalism anJ of small, -scale pro- 
duction ** persisted. Thus there was contradiction between the 
usual trade union methods of persuasion and education and the 
occasional acts of compulsion to which, as “ sharers of state 
power ”, the unions were committed ; between “ the defence of 

> Lenin, Sochineniya, xxvii, 515, note 56. 
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the interests of the toiling masses ” and the “ pressure ” wjiich 
th«y had to exercise as “ sharers of state power and builders of the 
national economy as a whole ” ; between the rigours of class 
warfare and the measures of conciliation proper to trade unions. 
These contradictions reflected the contradictions of tlfe period of 
transition to .socialism. But the practical paragraphs yf the 
resolution were more significant. Since the application of 
khozraschet to state enterprises inevitably led to “ an opposition in 
the consciousness of the masses between the administrations of 
these enterprises and the workers employed in them ”, Soviet 
trade unions under NEP performed a function, and enjoyed a 
status, in some respects analogous to those of^their prototypes 
under capitalism. The obligation rested on them “ uncondition- 
ally ”jto prQjtect tfle interests of the workers. On the other hand, 
membership gf the trade unions must be voluntary (though the 
state would ** eifcourage the unionization of the w'o#kers, both 
legally artd materially ”) ; and the unions must not interfere in 
factory administration. Both these points were concessions to 
what might bt called an out-and-out capitalist view of trade unions. 
Even strikes in socialized enterprises — and a fortiori in private 
enterprises — were not prohibited, though the trade unions were 
to make it clear to the workers thaf “ sfrike actidh in a state with a 
proletarian government c^n be explained and justified only by 
bureaucratic perversions in that state and by survivals of capital- 
ism The normal %^ay to settle disputes was by negotiation 
between ijie trade union and the economic administration con- 
cerned, and the establishment of conciliStion commissions was 
recommended for this purpose.* , ^ 

The resolution of the Politburo was, of course, ipandatory to 
the overwlielmingly BolsheviR meml)ership of the ATi-Russian 
Central Council of Trade Unionc ; and in February 1922 the 
council met to give effects to it. This otcasion was afterwards 


► referred to by Tomsky the fifth trade union congress as ” our 
trade unioji revofutiw ” and the beginning of a “ %ew course yi 
the trade union movement It was in fact the first consistent 


* 76 id'^«xxvii, 147-156. 

* Stenoornficheskii Otchet Pyato^o Vserossiiskogo S**ezcla Professionai^nykh 
Soyuzov (1922), p. 105 ; Andreev’s speech at the same congress (ibiJ. pp. 40-54) 
significantly dwelPon the elements of continuity in the new course and on the 
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application of the principles of NEP in labour policy. The depend- 
ence of wages on productivity was confirmed, and the collective 
contract approved as the normal basis of employment; eight 
months later it was recorded that “ the immense majority of 
workers In ^state or private enterprises come under the regime of 
collective contracts **. It was the business of the trade unions to 
secure for the workers wages as far as possible above the §tate 
minimum, end so bring home the benefits of unionization to 
thousands of unorganized workers in small, predominantly rural, 
industries. The admissibility of strikes was cautiously reaffirmed, 
and arrangements made to set up the proposed conciliation com- 
missions. Membership of the trade unions was to become 
voluntary and individual ; this was a corollary of the withdrawal of 
the state subsidies of the period of war communism,athe unions 
being now once more dependent on members* du^p.* A month 
later the chventh party congress formally adopted the resolution 
of the Politburo, and, by way of meking party control secure, laid 
it down in a further resolution that only party members of several 
years* standing could be elected to leading posts in the trade union 
organization, the length of qualification required being graded to 
the importance of the post.^ The fate of the trade unions was an 
excellent illustration of the way in which NEP, by conceding a 
measure of economic freedom, provokejd a strengthening of direct 
political .control by the party over individuals or organs which 
might be tempted to abuse this conditional freedom. A month 
after the party congress the withdrawal of state functions from the 
trade unions, which was implicit in NEP and in the party resolu- 
tion, was carried a step further by a decree transferring *he admipis- 


extent to which the changes had been anticipated in the latter part of 1921, 
i.e. while Andreev was still responsibl^e for the policy of tiie central council. 

* Stenografichesfiii Otchet Pyatogo Vserossiiskogo S'^ezda ProfessionaVnykh 
Soyuzov (1922), pp. 48, 88>89, 109. It was admitted that the introduchon of 
voluntary membership had caused ** hesitations *’ among the leaders (ibid. 
P- 34) ! but th^e provec^ groundless. Indirect pressure and the system of the 
ifeduction of dues from wages were sufficient to keep the workers i^i the unions. 
The fall in trade union membership from 8,400,000 in July 1921 to 6,700,000 in 
January 1922 and 5,800,000 in April 1922 (two nconths after the introduction 
of the voluntary rule) w^ easily explained by the growth of unemployment. 
Thes: figures are, however, subject to the same qualification as earlier ones 
(see p. 205 above). 

» VKP(B) V Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 424. 
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tration of social insurance against sickness and unemployment from 
thfi trade unions to Narkomtrud.* 

The fifth All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions, which met in 
September 1922, was marked the complete public reinstate- 
ment of Tomsky. Andreev made the report on the Vfirk of the 
central couhgil since the previous congress. But Tomsky deliv- 
ered the main speech of the congress under the title “ Results of 
the New Trade Union Policy and Current Tasks gf the Trade 
Union Movement ; and Tomsky and Rudzutak headed the list 
of those 'elected by the congress to the central council.^ The 
development of NEP was now reaching its peak, and little was 
required but to repeat and underline what had® been said by the 
Politburo in January, by the central council of the unions in Feb- 
ruary, anc^by thfe party congress in March. Only on two points 
was it thougjjt prudent to sound a note of caution. For all their 
insistence on seif uring the best terms for the worke^iP, the trade 
unions could not, in the wcjrds of the resolution proposed by 
Tomsky, “ abandon the establishment of a guaranteed leveP of 
production and must be constantly concerned to raise the 
productivity of Igbour. I'he other diflicult issue was iJiat of 
strikes. According to Andreev, 102 strikes involving 43,000 
workers had occurred in the paSt y^r : the fiumber was trivial 
in comparison with what occurred in capitalist countries, but must 
be reduced. The resolution of the congress declared that every 
potential strike must be “ treated as a strictly individual case in 
relation to the significance of the sector of the economy concerned 
and the Sependence on it of the whole economic life ** ; Tomsky 
specifically said that a strike of railway workers, for example, 
would be intolerable “ from the point of view of the general tasks 
of the working elass The resolution went on to poli'it out that 
it was the duty bf tffe unions to^undertake the^“ speedy liquida- 
tion ** of any strike whicji broke out “ fipontaneously or against 
the wish of the organs of the unions 

> Sobntnie Uzakoneftii, 19^2, No. 29, art. 338 ; by a decre^of November^ 5, 
IJJ2I {Sobranie Uzakonenii^ 1921^ No. 76, art. 627), provision had been made 
for cash contributions for these services, which thus became for the first time 
insurance services properly so called. 

* Stl^ograficheskii Otchet Pyatogo Vserossiiskoffo S”ezda Professioti^V nykh 
#Soyi<£ro%>\ 1 922), pp. 511-512. 

3 Ibid, pp. 51* 109, 529-S30. 
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'Nyhile the congress was in session discussions were already 
proceeding on the drafting of a new state labour code which was 
to replace the outmoded labour code of 1918 * and give effect io 
the principles established by NE^. Its character was explained 
by Shmidt Vho, as People’s Commissar for Labour, piloted it 
throug^i VTsdK at the end of October 1922. The i:<Jde of 1918 
had been* “ constructed mainly on the basis of universal labour 
service tfcc code of 1922 was based, in accordance with the 
spirit of NEP, on voluntary agreement. In 1918 the state had 
sought to fix and limit wages and conditions of employment ; now 
the function of the state was merely to fix a minimum wage which 
could be, and nolrmally was, exceeded, and to insist on certain 
minimum conditions (the eight-hour day, paid holidays, restric- 
tions on juvenile labour, etc.). The collective contract concluded 
by the trade union became the usual, though not ap obligatory, 
form of engagement. Engagement must in princi^jle pass through 
the labour exchanges, though fairly, wide exceptions to this rule 
were admitted for responsible posts requiring specialist or 
“ political ” qualifications. The trade unions retained a mono- 
poly of the protection of labour and of the intcregits of the workers ; 
elections of factory committees w^ere to be conducted in accord- 
ance with the rulds of tlie ^^.rade union concerned and had to be 
confirmed by it. Tomsky welcomed the code on behalf of the 
trade unions? “ State regulation of wages ”, he declared, “ ob- 
viously does not work and is absolutely inappropriate to the 
conditions of the New Economic Policy ” { and the trade unions 
were praised as “ priv;ite organizations defending the interests 
of the Workers 

It was, hpwever, also in the spirit of NEP that the rights of 
employers, public or private, shotild not be overlooked. The 
functions of the ynions include^l the encoaragement of produc- 
tion : the obligations »^laced on factory committees included 
” collaboration in the normal process of production in state under- 
taj^ings, and p.irticipa»"^ion tlirough the intcrn\edidrry of the appro- 
priate trade unions in the regulation and organization of the 
national economy ”. I he failure of thcc worker to reach the 
required norm of production might be penalized by deductions 
from wages, which must not, however, fall below two-lh:rds of 

* See pp. 198-199 above. 
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the standard rate. A long list of grounds on which the workor was 
liable to dismissal without compensation for failure to fulfil his 
contract was the one point in the code which aroused serious 
criticism in VTsIK : one speaker described it with s^nje show of 
reason as “ a trump card in the hands of private employers 
Lenin, in his speech at the session of VTsIK whicR adopted the 
code — ope of his last public utterances and his last appearance at 
VTsIK — was far from echoing the official optimistn of Shmidt 
and Tomsky : 

. We have to count with the fact that in comparison with all 
the states in which mad capitalist competition's now in progress, 
in which there are millions and tens of millions of unemployed, 
in which the capitalists are organizing with all their might 
powerful capifalist alliances, organizing a campaign against the 
working c^^ass — in comparison with them we arc less cultured, 
our resources# are less developed than any, we knyw less than 
any how to work. . . . But I think that, just because we do 
not conceal these things in^fine phrases and official panegyrics, 
but cpnfess them openly, just because we are conscious of this 
and ar^ not afraid to say from the platform that more energy is 
required to connect this than in any other state, we shall ^icceed 
in catching up the other states with a rapidity of which they have 
not yet dreamed.^ 

I.abour and trade union policy was an integral part of the whole 
problem of the efficiency of national ccodomy. Whatoi^xT forms 
might seem to be dictated by the logic of NEP, to stimulate 
industrial production was stifl the basic need of the Soviet economy 
— a need all the more vital now that industry was placed at a 
disadvantage by the privileges \vhich NVT had accorded to the 
agricultural sector ; and labour policy must somehow other and 
at all costs help to meet this fequirement. 


. {(1) Trade and Dhlrihution 

• * 

The (jf)rollary*of<hc substitution of taxation in kind for reqinpi- 
tipning as a method of extracting surplus agricultural products 

* 'Flic code which cam* into force on November 15, IQ22, is in Sohranie 
Uzakon^iii, i()22, No. 70, art. 903. The debate in V'FsIK is in IV Sessiya 
Vserossiislliogo TsentraV unao IspolniteVnngo Komiteta IX Sozyi'a^ No. i ((October 
28, 1922), pp. 1-40 ; the adoption of the ctylc is reported, ibid. No. 7 (IV^vember 
I, 1922), p. 6. * Lciiin, Sochmemyt^y xxvii, 318. 
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from* the producers was a return to private trade. The reduced 
quantities of grain which would now be collected by the state 
made the maintenance of the system of state rationing impossible*; * 
and the i\eA^ incentive offered to the peasant was the right to sell 
the residue of his crop for whatever he could get on an open 
markeir instead of being compelled to sell to the state at a fixed 
price, ^'his conclusion, however shocking at first sight to p5*rty 
stalwarts,^ (fculd not be evaded. Lenin, in commending the 
new policy to the party congress, admitted that “ the slogan of 
free trade will be unavoidable ”, since it “ answers to the eco- 
nomic conditions of the existence of shiall-scale production 
The decree in which the new policy was embodied was, how- 
ever, couched in terms of barter rather than of , trade properly so 
called : 

All stocks of foodstuffs, raw material and fcdcfcr remaining 
in the hands of the cultivators after they have discharged the 
tax are at their exclusive disposal*; and can be used by them to 
supplement and strengthen their own economy, or to raise 
their personal consumption, or to exchange for the products of 
factory or rural industry or of agricultural prc'duction*. 

Exchange is permitted within the limits of local circulation of 
goods both through cooperative organizations and in markets 
and bazaars.^ 

I 

Moreover, the granting •of this incentive to the peasant implied a 
similar facility for the industrial worker who Vvould be his partner 
in the exchange : the process of barter had to be extended to what 
the peasant wanted 'to Bruy as well as to what he had to sell. A 
fortnight later a further decree authorized the workers iv industrial 
enterprises to set aside a “ fund for exchange ” out of output, the 
goods thuS reserved being exchanged for the agricultural products 
of the peasant : wj)rkers’ cooperatives were ti^be ^et up to organize 

* The total of 34,000,000 persons said to be in receipt of rations before the 
introduction of NEP was reduced in the autumn oC 1921't^' 7,000,000 workers 
wly> received ratv'ns in palt payment of wages {Chetyre (Jr.da Prochi^'oV stvennoi 
Politiki (1922), pp. 61-62). 

* “ We did not learp to trrde in our prisons an old revolutionary bittef'y 
remarked (Lenin, Sochineniya^ xxvii, 74) ; I.,cnin, in condemning this “ socialism 
of sentiment ”, was ncverthaless careful to commend trade only as ” an economic- 
ally transitional form ” {ibid, xxvii, 84). 

3 Lepin, Sochineniya, xxvi, 2 16-:? 17. 

* Sobranie k^zakonenii, No. 26, art. 147. 
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this exchange. Industrial workers were likewise allowed to set 
a^de a portion of their output for their own personal consumption, 
allocating to this purpose a proportion of their working time or, 
alternatively, the full time of a certain proportion of^tl^e workers 
in a given enterprise. * In effect this was perhaps mainly an attempt 
to legalize ami control an illicit traffic which had already atsumed 
alarming .dimensions under war communism. ^ It was ^described 
at the fourth All-Russian Congress of Trade Uhions as an 
“ experiment ” ; ^ and Lenin called it a “ concession ” prompted 
by.psychological reasons : 

* A privilege has been given to the peasants : it is necessary 
on the same ground to treat the workers in the same way.^ 

This excl^nge ftf goods was not only “ the chief method of 
collecting foc^dstuffs but “ the test of a correct mutual relation 
between industi^ and agriculture It was, declared the party 
conferenrce at the end of May ^1921, “ the fundamental lever of the 
new economic policy 

Wha\ often spoken of as a return to private trading was in 
fact not so miiclj an innovation as an official recognition and 
encouragement of what had never ceased to exist, the legalization 
of a common, though hitherto illegal^ (Vactice. •The chief function 
of the government in the early stages of NEP was not merely to 
stimulate a desired volume of internal exchange, but t(j regulate 
and, if necessai v, to dam its flow in such a way as to avert a threat- 
ened submersion of ^ill sotialist construction and a restored 
ascendancy of private capital throughout the whole economy. 
Lenin hadjrecognized frankly that “ freedom of trade means in a 
certain measure a development of*capitalism but had added 
that “ this capitalism will be tinder fhe control, unefer^he super- 
^ysion, of the state ’*7 The firjt attempts a^ regulation were, 

» Ibui. No. 28, art. 156. * See p. 243 above. 

3 Chetvertyi Vsgrhssiiskii S^'ezd Professional' tty kh Soyusov (1921), i (Ple- 
numy), 117-118 ; the e^^criment was apparently linsited at %st to the pcrjpd 
ending May 31, 1921, but continued sporadically until the full restoration of a 
inftnetary economy. 

* l^cnin, Sochineniyuj xivi, 392-393- 

5 Sol^'anie Uzakoneniij 1921, No. 44, art. 223 jp this detailed pronounce- 
ment by '^'sIK on the principles of NEP was drafted by Lenin (Sochiffeniya, 
xxvi, 364-381). , ^ VKP(Bl V Rezolyuts'yakh (194O. U397- 

’ Lenin, 307. 
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however^ unsuccessful. What exactly had been intended by the 
permission given in the original NEP decree of March 21, 1931, to 
trade “ within the limits of local circulation of goods is riot 
clear. Byt, ^whatever the intenti«n, it was quickly defeated. An 
attempt was made in a decree of Sovnarkom of March 28, 1921, on 
trade f.\ ^gram, forage and potatoes to maintain the principle of 
regulation by provinces. But, since the decree cancelled*, all 
restrictions fin transport, it acted in effect as a removal of local 
barriers. * Once the principle of private exchange had been 
admitted, the attempt to restrict it to local markets or to exchange 
in kind was bound to break down. A decree of May 24, .1921, 
accorded to individual citizens and the cooperative^ the right of 
“ exchange, purchase and sale ”,.of agricultural products remaining 
after the payment of the tax in kind.^ 

By the autumn of 1921 Lenin frankly admitted ♦Icfeat on this 
point : 

It was intended throughout the state to exchange the pro- 
ducts of industry in a more or less socialist manner for the 
products of agriculture and, through this exchange'of goods, to 
restore large-scale industry as the only possible basis of a socialist 
organization. What was the result ? The result was — ^j^ou now 
understand all tiiis perfectly \Wll in practice, and you can even 
see it in the whole of our press — that the exchange of goods 
broke loose ; it broker loose in the sense that it turned into buying 
and selling. And we are now obliged to confess it, if we do not 
want to pose as people who do net see their own defeat, if w^e 
are no% afraid to loo^dangcr in the face. We must confess that 
our retreat turned out to be not enough, that it is indispensable 
for iis to carry out a supplementary retreat, another step back- 
wards, when we pass from state capitalism to the setting up of 
state regulation of buying and soiling, of monetary Circulation. 
Nothing came of the exchange of goods; the private market 
turned out stronger than we ; and instead of exchange of goods 
we have got ordinary buying and selling, ordinary trade. 

Be so good as to adapt yourselves to it, otherwise the element 
'of buying thd selliTig, of monetary circulation, will qverwhelm 
you. 3 

* Sobranie Uzakoneniiy No, 26, art. 149. * Ibid. No. 40, art. 212. 

^ t#cnin, Sochineniya, txvii, 67-68 ; later Lenin compared the Se'viet state 
under NEP to a machine which has got out of hand : “ It is as if a nian were 
sitting fhere to drive it, but the ruachine does not travel ia the direction in 
which it is being driven ” {Ibid, xxvii, 237). 
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The conference of communists of the Moscow province to tvhich 
Cenin addressed this warning passed a resolution which declared 
it urgent, “ starting from the existence of a market and taking 
account of its laws, to master it and, by means of sypt^natic and 
carefully considered economic measures founded on an accurate 
appreciation* of market processes, ... to take conti^)J*of the 
regulation of the market and of monetary circulation Two, 
months later the ninth All-Russian Congress of Soviets heard 
Lenin explain once more that trade was “ the touchstone of our 
economic life ”, and that the essence of the new economic policy 
was -to learn — to learn from the private nyrehant who was 
clever enough to do for 100 per cent profit what no communist or 
trade unionist C(^uld do at all.^ Kamenev repeated once more the 
\^\c2i^o^ foPc 3 majcitre : 

Having, tkanks to the tax in kind, created a market, having 
accorded the possibility of trading in grain, we have created an 
environment which will ket^p on changing. The market is ^ot 
a logical phenomenon which can be fixed in its existing form. 
It is a 4'>henomenon which develops and continually begets new 
and ever new phenomena.-’ 

And the resolution of the congress, noting that the ** formation of 
an internal market ”andthe“ development of monetary exchange ” 
w^ere the characteristic features of the cqpnomic landscape, con- 
tained the first of th^se paradoxical panegyrics of free competition 
which became familiar in the NEP period : 

Now the struggle between commuffist and private manage- 
ment is transferred to the economic plane, to the n)arkct, where 
‘ nationalized industry, concentrated in the hands of tlie workers' 
state, Hfiust, by applying itself to 4 he conditions T)f ^he market 
and to methods of^ competition in it, win for itself the decisive 
' mastery . 4 


The gistitutionifl organization of trade flnder was thr«e- 
fjjld ; trade was conducted by private Jraders, by cooperatives, 

* Quoted ibid, xxvii, 430 : for the monetary reform advocated in the resolu- 
tion see^: 348 below. 

* L^nin, Sochineuiya, xxvii, 135-136. 

3 Devyalyi Vierossiiskii S*'ezd Sovetov\if)Z2.^, p. 60. 

* S^'czdy Sovetov R^^FSl^v Postanovleniyalih (ig3<>), pp. 2I2, 225-226, 
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and By state organs. While all professedly competing against one 
another on equal terms, a certain division of competence naturally 
established itself. The private trader was mainly active in retail 
trade, thovigji he also appeared, as1:ime went on, in wholesale trade 
as an agent pf state trusts or other state organs. State organs 
confine's, , their main commercial activities to wholesale trade, 
though state retail shops were also set up. The cooperatives 
followed their old tradition in combining the functions of wholesale 
and retail traders. 

The encouragement of retail trading by private individuals v^as 
a conspicuous reversal of previous policy. A decree of July *1921 
made it possible for any person over 16 to obtain a licence to. carry 
on trade in shops, public places, markets or bazaars in any product 
or article other than goods manufactured from raw materials 
supplied by the state : the aim of the restriction »wa5»* presumably 
to exclude the products of nationalized industries from private 
trade. ^ Here, too, the first result was to legalize and extend what 
already existed rather than to create anything new. Private 
trading had never ceased to be carried on surreptitiously or in 
semi-legal markets of which the Sukharevka ’ in Moscow was 
merely the most fa^ious. This p^tty private trading now came out 
into the open. The itinerant pedlar or the small hucksterer selling 
his wares in more or less organized markets or bazaars was the 
characteristic figure of private trade in the first year of NEP ; but, 
far from being the creation of NEP, he was* the heir of the “ bag- 
man ” of war communism and scarcely distinguishable from him 
except by the official recognition which he had now secured. 
Once, however, private trade waS officially tolerated and encour- 
aged, this I rimitive pattern could nqt survive. It was bound to be 
driven out as soon as sufficient capital and sufficient enterprise had 
been mustered to 6fganize more developed and more efficient forms 
of trade. By the middle of 1922 this new process was already well 
on the way ; and the State Universal Store* (GU1\-^), an emanation 
oP*Vesenkha, '(vith branches in all the princi}:)al cities, ‘was soon 
only the largest of ^ growing number of retail shops. In 1922 t\\o 
famous Russian fairs were revived for the first time since 1917 — 
the It*bit fair in Siberia in the spring, and the Nizhny NcJVgorod 


* Sobranie Usakonenii, No. 57, art. 356. 
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fair in the late summer.* The vast mass of small retail 4:rade 
remained almost entirely in private hands ; it was only in the larger 
enterprises that state organs obtained an important footing.^ 

The introduction of NEP had been designed tg favour the 
cooperatives even more than the private trader ; for the organiza- 
tion of the cooperatives was at any rate founded oh a collective 
principle .which seemed less antipathetic to Bolshevik orthodoxy 
than competitive individualism.^ Lenin, in commeifding NEP to 
the tenth party congress in March 1921, briefly proposed to annul 
the resolution of the preceding congress which had insisted on the 
strict subordination of the cooperatives to Narkomprod : + now 
that agricultural surpluses, after the collection of the tax in kind, 
were to be extracted from the pej^sant by processes of barter and 
tr^de, theeconsumers* cooperatives had an important part to play. 

* For an aeJ^our^ of the revival of the fairs see Na Noi'ykh Putynkh (1923), i, 

272-280 ; the revival came through decisions of STO, and state trade pre- 
dominated. According to a partici§ant in the Nizhny Novgorod fair, turn-over 
reached 75 per cent of that of IQ17 and 50 per cent of that of 1913 (S%no~ 
ffraficheskn Pyatogo Vserosstiskogo S'*rzda Professional* nykh Soynzov 

(1922), pp^i6b-i62). 

* A detailed invc%tigation on the basis of trading licences issued in f92i and 
1922 gives some interesting though not very precise information about the 
relative importance of the respective fo|pis trade. Tjjpding licences for 1921 
were divided into three categories — licences*for pedlars, for open markets and 
bazaars, and for “ closed premises”, i.e. shops ; in 1922 the third category was 
subdivided into three according to the size of the cstablishyient concerned, 
making five categories all. The first category was in practice confined to 
private traders, the second to private traders and cooperatives. The first 
category declined after iT;2i as trade became more organized ; the secomi 
category a^vays accounted for the largest number •f licences. But the important 
categories in respect of volume of trade, though not of the number of licences, 
\Bere the thi/lJ, fourth and fifth, where the yiree forms of trade competed against 
one another. An estimate for 1922, based on statistics fronr^tlTce provincial 
cities only, •gives 84 per cent of lici^nces of %11 categories to priviSj enterprises, 
15 per c^nt to cooperatives and less than i per cent to state enterprises ; these 
igurcs do not dislinguTsh between categories of lice§cc. In Moscow the 
corresponding figures for i922^avc 95-1 per cent |p private traders, 3-6 per cent 
to cooperatives and 1*3 per cent to state enterprises ; but in the fourth category 
12*9 per cent of tjjJ licenses went to state enterprises and in the fifth (and 
numerically smallest) 4^-9 per cent (iVu Novykh Pufyakh (19^3)1 i> 179-185J. 

5 Lenin wrote at this time : ” Freedom and rights for cooperatives in present 
conditions in Russia mean freedom and rights rfor capitalism. . . . But ‘co- 
operative * capitalism, as distinct from private commercial capitalism, is under 
Soviet jjpwcr a species of state capitalism, and as su^:h is beneficial and useful to 
us at lyosent — of course, in a certain degree ” {Snrkincniyay xxvi, 33 ( 9 - 

Ibid, xxvi, 242-243 ; for the resoluyon of the ninth party con^iress, see 
p. 240 above. . 
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A decree of April 7, 1921, restored to them a measure of the formal 
independence which they had lost two years earlier, subject only 
to the right of Narkomprod to direct the carrying out by them of 
their “ obh^atory state tasks ** and of VTsIK to appoint members 
of the administration having equal rights with elected members.' 
The foJJowin*g month saw a series of agreements betip/een govern- 
ment ahfi cooperatives, including what was referred to as a 
“ general treaty ” with the consumers’ cooperatives of May 17, 
1921, under which Tsentrosoyuz became the sole agent of the 
government for the wholesale distribution of consumer goods 
throughout the country.^ The conception prevailing in the- first 
months of NEP emerged clearly from these arrangeipents. Food 
was to be extracted from the peasants by two levers — the tax in 
kind and exchange of goods. The first of these was to J) * opewited 
directly by the Soviet authorities, the second by the** cooperatives 
acting as agdnts for Narkomprod. 

^This conception failed to work. It failed partly because 
Narkomprod ^ was not in a position to furnish the promised 
supplies of consumer goods for purposes of exchange;, so that 
recriminations quickly began between Narkomp/od and Tsentro- 
soyuz, but mainly because, in the absence of a highly organized 
machinery, the whole cluirisy process of an exchange of goods 
“ broke loose ”, in Lenin’s phrase, and ,? turned into buying and 
selling ”. • The forces of NEP, overwhelming its creators and 
sweeping away the plan of an orderly state-marshalled system of 
exchange in kind, forced a reconsideration of the status and 
functions of the cooperatives ; and this revision, a further 
tribute to the hold of cooper^itive institutions on the‘ loyalty of 
the masse^^ ivas undertakeij in a decree of Sovne^rkom of 

» Sobranie XJznhonpiii, ig-iif No. 2^, art. 150. 

* Na Novykh Putyakh (1,023), i, 143; Lenin, Sochineniya, xxvi, 40ii«^02 
(referring to it as a “ treaty ”). The report on the cooperatives to the party 
conference of May 1921 was made by Khinchuk (se^.p. 24^ ^bove) ; the resolu- 
tion^ of the confer^mcc desQ-ibed the cooperatives as a fundamental apparatus 
for* conducting the exchange of goods {yKP{B) v RezolyutsiyakH (1941), i, 
397 )- 

^ With the gradual abandonment of rationing and of supplies in kind under 
NEP, Narkomprod lost the prestige and importance which it had enjoyqd under 
war edmmunism (Dvenadlsatyi S**ezd Rossiiskoi Kommuftisficheskn. Partii 
{BoVshevikov) (1923), p. 334) ; for its eventual disappearance, see p. 344 
below. 
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October 26, 1921. All property belonging to the cooper^itivcs 
vs^ich had been nationalized or municipalized was to be returned 
to them (this was an old grievance dating back to 1919) ; the right 
to buy and sell without the intorvention of any government auth- 
ority was recognized ; Soviet industrial organs, including trusts, 
glavki and sections of Vesenkha, were instructed to offer their 
gogds in the first instance to Tsentrosoyuz or to the appropriate 
local cooperative institution, and only in the event of refusal were 
free to offer them, on not more favourable terms, on the open 
market.* Simultaneously an instruction from the party central 
committee to all party nfembers emphasized the new independent 
role assigned to the cooperatives under NEP and the obligation for 
communists-to play an active part^in this “ in order to master these 
orga4iizati6)ns * 

This decree continued in theory to govern the status of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives and the relations between Tseiifrosoyuz and 
the Soviet Government throughout the ensuing period. In prac- 
tice disputes and complaints were -constant. Negotiations dragged 
on intergainably with Vesenkha for the return of nationalized 
property claimed* by the cooperatives ; government departments 
and trusts (as well as the syndicates which began to be founded in 
April 1922) continually by-passed th^ coopenftives and preferred 
to sell to private traders. .Nevertheless su jh figures as are available 
appear to show that in the first half of igSz the cooperatives were 
still drawing more tfian three-quarters of their supplies from state 
organs, including the trusts.^ Nor, however obstructive individual 
departments or institutions might be, could cither party or govern- 
ment affoiri to dispense with tlKirCojjperatives. A pai i v conference 
in August 1922 passed a long resolution on the ^t^iude to be 
adopted to the cooperatives.* It considered that the principle of 
obligatory mernber^ip ought miot to “ transform consumers’ 
cooperatives intTely into •the technical ajiparatiis for the exchange 
of goods and dktribiition by the state ”. The intervention of 

* Sobr^ttie Uzakonenii, 1921^ No. 72, art. 576. 

* Izvestiya TsentraVnoffo Komi t eta Rossiisl<oi Kommunisticheskoi Partii 
{BoV shevikov)^ No. 33, OcO)ber 1921, pp. 33-34 ; this \^^s the counterpart of the 
strengthening of party control over the trade unio^ (see pp. 323-326 above). 

3 iconic of the complaints, as well as the statistics, are quoted* in Na 
Novykh Putyakh (1923), i, 144-146, a source apparently biased in favour of the 
cooperatives. ^ * 
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privajte trade as the intermediary between state-controlled industry 
and the peasant was a “ contradiction ; the task of the coopera- 
tives was “ to drive private capital out of trade, and by this measure 
to forge a solid link between the peasant economy and socialist 
industry This optimistic assessment of the role of the coopera- 
tives was not Realized. The relation between state anAcooperatives 
remained^uneasy and unstable. The Soviet Government, or sqme 
of its organs,^ were too mistrustful and jealous of the cooperatives 
to work whole-heartedly with them. In wholesale trade the 
cooperatives themselves often found it difficult to meet the private 
trader in open competition — even in competition for the favour 
of trusts and official selling organs. In retail trade their long 
tradition of popularity among consumers enabled them to retain 
their position. Lenin, in one of the very last articles, written by 
him at the beginning of 1923, stressed the “ exceptional import- 
ance ” of the cooperatives under NEP.^ At tl^e twelfth party 
congress in April 1923 Khinchuk reported the existence of nearly 
25,000 consumers' cooperative • societies and 30,000 cooperative 
shops.3 


The introduction of NEi^ created a vacuum in the organs of 
state, since it had not hitherto been admitted that the conduct or 
administrLtioft of internal trade was any part of the task of the 
Soviet Government. Foreign trade with capitalist countries stood 
in a class by itself and was managed by a special organization. The 
original People’s Commissariat of Trade and Industry had never 
concerned itself with internal .trade ; and the organs of Narkorn- 
prod and yesenkha wffiich controlled supplies to the population 
were organs not of trade, but of distribution. When NEP began, 
the idea — if it ever existed — that trade could be left exclusivelj 
to cooperatives and private individuals v^as quickly dissipated. A 
central trading section was set up in Vesenkha, which, in addition 

A 

* VKP{B) V Hezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 460-463 ; the concluding part of the 
resolution, from which the seernd quotation in the text is taken, is omitted from 
this volume, and will be found in Direktivy VKP(B\ v Ohlasti Khozyaistvennoi 
Poliiikiy ed. M. Saveliev (ig^-jS), pp. 356-364. 

* LtTnin, Sochinmiya^ xxvii, 391. 

* Dvevadtsatyi S^'ezd Rosstiskoi Kommunisticheskoi Partn {BoV shevikov) 

(1923). p- 328- 
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to its incursion into retail trade through GUM, had under its 
cdntrol wholesale “ trading establishments ” {gostorgi or simply 
torgi) attached to the provincial Sovnarkhozy. Narkomprod and 
several other commissariats also set up trading sectiojis to deal in 
commodities with which they were concerned.* More important 
were the industrial trusts, which were the major •producers of 
manufactyred goods; these, having been instructed to act on 
commercial principles, sought to organize the sale of their products 
sometimes through the cooperatives and sometimes (in defiance 
of ‘the assurances given to the cooperatives under the decree of 
October 26, 1921) throu^ private traders. It had at first not been 
forese,en that state trading organs or state organs would purchase 
supplies require^ by them on the; market. But, as the system of 
centBalized supplies of raw materials and goods gradually broke 
down, permiision was accorded to them to buy on the open market, 
first by way of exception, and later, by the decree of October 4, 
1921, as a regular practice, though they were instructed to give 
preference to the cooperatives as ’suppliers.^ But none of these 
institutions \vas well equipped either by tradition or by experience 
to embark on the complicated processes of trade. Once the 
policies of “ exchange of goods |ind supplies in kind receded into 
the background, and “ buying and selling ** began in earnest, an 
urgent need arose of meni thoroughly at home in the habits, pro- 
cedures and expedients of the market, men ready tb find buyers 
and sellers at tlic rigfit^momqpt, to advise on prices, and in general 
to act as«brokcrs and go-betweens for principals who were ill at 
case in this unfamiliar world. 

The ga{) was filled by the more ambitious and more successful 
grade of ^Nepmen, some of them pnee r^putable^-^or not so 
reputable — business men emerging from the underworld where 
they had lived since tlie revolutiofi, others newcwmers to the scene 
whS quickly adapted thetnselves to the hew tricks of the trade. 
The strength o^the Nepman was his success in making himself 
indispen^ble to »tafb trading institutions and to the ^-eat industrial 

•• * Na Novykh Putyakh (1923), i, 107-128, lists goven^iicnt institutions which 
set UQ trading sections dufing the first months of NEP ; these included the 
People*%!Commissariats of Health and Education a«d the State Bank. 

* SobMnie Uzakonenii^ 1921, No. 68, art. 527 ; at the same time th^V were 
authorized to su|?-contract with private contractors vhcre necessarr for the 
fulfilment of orders from^tate organs {ibid. No. 68, art. 529). . 
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trusts. In the words of a semi-official account, “ the characteristic 
trait of contemporary private wholesale trade lies in the powerful 
infiltration of private capital into state trading organs and in their 
mutual inter, oenetration The >Iepmen travelled with mandates 
from state institutions and claimed and obtained privileged treat- 
ment everywhere ; their profits were doubtless large enough to 
enable them to resort to direct and indirect forms of eprruption. 
They found their way into the cooperatives, some of which appar- 
ently became mere fa9ades for private trading concerns. Thus 
“ private capital envelops the state organs from all sides, feeding 
on them and living at their expense The comparatively harm- 
less phenomenon, noted by a speaker at the ninth All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets in December 1921, of “ the petty capitalism of 
speculators, bagmen and money-lenders which is now celebrating 
its resurrection in the form of cafe~chantantSy delimtessen-shops 
and pastry-Cooks ^ soon developed into the picture of Moscow 
under NEP as a luxury city for private agents of the new state 
capitalism which was criticized by many foreign visitors during 
1922 and 1923.3 It was part of the price which had to be paid in 
following Lenin’s injunction to “ learn to trade 

It was in the autumn of 1922, when the first phase of NEP was 
complete that the Soviet Government, simultaneously with its 
agrarian and labour codes,'^ decided t^ introduce a civil code. 
Lenin described it as an embodiment of “ that policy which we 
have firmly established and in regard to which we can have no 
vacillations ”, and an attempt “ to preserve the boundary^ between 
what is legitimate satisfaction of the individual citizen under the 
present economic system of, exchange and what represents an 

* Na Noiykfi Pulyakh (1923), i; 185-18^.; besides local reports, diis account 
refers to the “ very rich material on this question ” in a volume issued by 
Rabkrin, Nasha Tresti^ovannaya Prornyshl€nno 5 t\ which has not been available. 

* Devyatyi Vserossiiskii S^^ezd Sovetov (1922^, p. 93. 

3 The Menshevik Dan, who knew Moscow and had a factual mind, noticed 
on emerging from prison in January 1922 that foodstuffs of, all kinds were fairly 
ple^ntiful at pricqr which c.ily the new rich could affoi 1 ; that “ sjpeculators ” 
were everywhere in evidence ; that the word barin was once more in common 
use by waiters, cab-drb’^ers, oic. ; and that prostitutes had reappeared on tr.e 
Tverskaya (F*. Dan, Dva Goda SIHtami (Berlin, 1922), pp. 252-255). Krasin 
wrote to his w'ifc from Mostjow in September 1922 : “ Moscow looks right, 
in sonfe parts as it was before the war” (Lyubov Krasin, Leonid Krasin: ilis 
Life and Work (n.d. [1929]), p. 202). 

^ See pp. 296-297, 330-331 above. 
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abuse of NEP The rapporteur who presented the code to 
VTsIK for enactment described its aim as being “ to give guaran- 
te<!s that those conquests, those commanding height^s, which it 
[i.e. the state] keeps for itself eyen under the concessions of the 
New Economic Policy, shall remain inviolable in tfic •hands of 
the workers^ and peasants’ state, and at the same time to give the 
possibility for private initiative to develop within the litwits per- 
mitted by the interests of the workers’ and peasants’ state 
But, now that lapse of time had brought forgetfulness of the fearful 
crisis which necessitated the introduction of NEP, and some of 
its les.s agreeable implications had become notorious, complaints 
against it, though rarely articulate in high places, began to be 
widely heard. A spokesman of Narkomfin in VTsIK referred 
indigpantl)i to talt in country districts “ that ‘ the centre has gone 
too far to the^Rigiit ’, that there is no need to spare ‘ speculators ’ 
and.* marauders*, that they are outside Soviet law ’V whereas in 
fact lhes6 ** speculators ” wer^ precisely the traders whom ** NEP 
seeks to protect ”, The same delegate went on : 

Tho rumours current even in Moscow that the position of 
NEP is not secflre have some foundation in the fact thaf now- 
adays, though wc talk a lot about “ revolutionary legality ”, 
respect for the laws docs not extcniS^far enoifjgh.^^ 

The civil code set the stamp on the new cult of legality, the main 
purpose of which wag to defend and consolidate the achfevements 
of NEP. 

As haft already been pointed out, the p.SFSR had entered the 
NEP period without any official machinery for the conduct or 
rej^iilation of internal trade. The philosophy of NiT, while it 
encouraged state institutions^ to engage in trade, •imisted that 
trade should be, coqjiucted on market principles without state 
interference; it was therefore as* inimical as the practice of war 
communism had been, though for a efifferent reason, to the 
creation of any Jiilperviftory organ. Complete official detachment 
could no^ indeed, Be maintained. Once tfie clumiy attemptsno 
establish the exchange of goods by barter, gave^ way everj^where to 
monetary transactions, the demand was bound to be heard for an 

* LfViin, Sochineniya, xxvii, 319. 

* IV Sessiya l^serossUskofio TsentraV no»i\ IspohiiteVno} o Komiteta I\ Sosyva, 

No. 3 (Octobcr.27, 1922)^ pp. 7 “^* ^ Ibid. \o, 5 (October^O, 1922), p. 3 
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attempt to control prices. A price committee was set up by 
Narkomfin as early as August 5, 1921, to fix prices of all com- 
modities d^alt in by state organs or state enterprises.* But this 
proved a complete fiasco and pricf s moved everywhere in response 
to markeV conditions.^ From the autumn of 1921 onwards the 
policy^f Naikomfin was directed towards the re-establishment of a 
stable cdrrency and a balanced budget, and was opposed to any 
form of interference with the free market economy of NEP.^ Nor 
was any other department equipped to assume this role. An 
attempt was made to transform the central trading section of 
Vesenkha into an “ administration for the regulation of trade 
But this extensioli of the functions of an organ rightly regarded as 
representing the industrial sector of the economy was unlikely to 
be accepted by other organs concerned in trade policy. In May 
1922 Sovnarkom created, and attached to STO, a commission for 
internal trade with powers to draft decrees on tfade for confirma- 
tion by Sovnarkom or STO, and tp make regulations on its own 
authority within the limits of existing decrees. ^ The powers of 
the commission do not, however, seem to have been very widely 
or eflfectively exercised. In spite of the warning given by the 
razhazarovanie crisis of the consequences of unregulated commerce, 
the development hf internal trade, at any rate till the autumn of 
1923, was governed almost exclusively by the competing forces 
of the market. It was’ not till May 1924 that the commission for 
internal trade was amalgamated with what wis left of Narkomprod 
to form a People’s Commissariat of ^Prade.''* 

* Sobranie Uzakoneniij 192 t, No. 60, art. 406. 

* An account of its failure is giv^n in Finansovaya Politike ma Period s 

Dekabrya 1920 g. po DekabF 192 x g,: Otchet k IX Vserossiiskomu S^ezdu 
Sovetov 112-116. 

3 The objections of Narkomfin to price regulation, conceived on strictly 
orthodox financial lines, arc recorded in Na Norvkh 'Putyukh (1923), i, 47. 

* Ibid, i, 386-387. , 

s Sobranie Uzakonenii, 1922^ No. 34, art. 400. 

® It was under NEP that foreign trade began f9r the first time to have somc^- 
in|portancc in t^e Soviet^-economy : the Anglo-Sovie^ trade agreement which 
w'as the token of its revival was signed on the day after the announcement of 
N EP by Lenin to the tenth p^rty congress. The attempt to attract foreign cap jtal 
by the offer of concessions, though inaugurated ea^.lier (see p. 245 above), was 
frequently referred to as a^eature of NEP, but led to no material results^in this 
perioii. Both foreign trade and the offer of concessions were a^ this time 
significiyit primarily in relation to foreign policy, and the discussion of them is 
reserved for Pj^rt V. 
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(e) Finance 

The New Economic Policy was launched without ^ny thought 
of its financial implications. Tlje original project of barter in local 
markets seemed to offer nothing incompatible with tlie fnoveinent 
towards a fhpneyless economy or with the long continued process 
of monetary inflation. Only Preobrazhensky, who had^o often 
hymned the virtues of inflation, had some inkling of what would ' 
happen. His speech at the tenth party congress which adopted 
NEP wa 5 a mixture of penetrating common sense and far-fetched 
fantasy. He warned the congress that it w^as “ impossible to trade 
with a ruble rate which fluctuates on the market not only in the 
course of days, but in the course of hours ** ; but the only concrete 
soludon ^^hich Ae offered was a new currency based on silver. 
Neither his arguments, nor the sensible proposal with which he 
concluded for a Committee to review the whole rangf of financial 
policy “ in its application to tl^e new economic conditions on which 
we are entering made any impression on the congress.* I'he 
lesson would be learned not from theory but from experience ; 
and the moment was not yet ripe. It occurred to nobody to foresee 
a return to orthodox banking to finance industry, or to the ortho- 
dox fiscal policy of a balanced budget to be acliieved through the 
drastic curtailment of goyernment spending. These conclusions 
were all reached in a piecemeal and roundabout way* from the 
initial premise that ^he peasant was to be at liberty to trade his 
surpluses of agricultural produce for the goods which he might 
require. The course of financial policy ^.inder NEP pfovides an 
ejLcellent illustration of the neq^^sary interrelation of parts in a 
single economic structure. 

When’ the original concetition o^ local barter broadened into 
buying* and selling ^n a nationrwide market, monetary policy 
became an indispensable part of NEP. The return to capitalism — 
even to “ state ” capital jsm — made the return to a money economy 
inevitable. Parly fjrcjudices were strong* enougf^ to make the 
initial moves slow and halting. On June 30, 1921, a decree of 
Sovnarkom, which expressed in its preamble thfe desire “ to remove 
the linjjitations which hamper economic e>4changc and to promote 

a healthy monetary circulation by way of a development of deposits 

» • . .. * 

• Desyatyi Si''ezd Ross^iskoi Kommunisticheskt-i Partii (i92i)^pp. 232-234. 

VOL. II ‘ Z 
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and transfers abolished all limits on sums which might be held 
by private persons or organizations. Deposits in the savings banks 
of Narkomfin or of the cooperatives were not liable to confiscaticn 
and must be paid out to holders cyi demand ; and no information 
would be disclosed about them except to the holders or to the 
judiciaLauthdtities.' This measure — a first step on th’e long road 
back to fihancial orthodoxy — was evidently designed to rehabili- 
' tate money in popular esteem. But it thrust into the foreground 
the question, awkwardly raised by Preobrazhensky at the congress, 
how to create a stable currency which would inspire confidence and 
perform the elementary functions of a medium of exchange. This 
could plainly not be done so long as the printing press continued 
to turn out an unlimited supply of rubles ; the printing press could 
• not be checked till the government could find some other way of 
making both ends meet ; and to bring government expenditure 
within the Hmits of any revenue it could conceivably raise was 
untjhinkable till the state relieved itself of the immemsc costs of 
maintaining state industry and- the workers engaged in it. The 
need of a stable unit of account was still more urgent in an economy 
whose '‘nationalized industry had been instructed to conduct its 
business on the principles of khozraschet. The decree of August 8, 
1921, setting up th'6 linen factories trust prescribed that the value 
of the assets acquired should be take,n into the accounts “ at 
1913-1911;. prices ” ; ® a’few days later a decree on the development 
of large-scale industry stipulated that “ stocks and raw materials 
are valued approximately at the middfe prices of the west ]European 
(especially the London) market But these surprising provisions 
were to be read as distress signals rather than as considered solutions 
of a problc^m... 

All these questions forced themsfclvcs piecemeal in the summer 
of 1921 on leader;^ who were stiK unwilling to draw financial coa- 
clusions from NEP, and isolated steps were taken in response to 
particular emergencies and without any. coherent plan. The 
approach to tjie budgetary issue came from ibo^h sides. Under 
war communism the very notion of a budget had been allowed ^to 

* Sohranie Uzakonenii, {921^ No. 52, art. 301. 

* Aovaya Ekonomicheskaya Politika v Promyshlennosti : Shornik^ekretov 
(1921), R 94. 

3 Sobranie JJsakonenii^ 1921, No. 63, art. 462. 
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lapse. Budget figures had been drawn up for the second half of 
1^19 and for 1920, but had never received formal approval. The 
incorporation of the balance-sheet of industry in the state budget 
put an end to the conception ofrspecifically governm(|nt|il revenue 
and expenditure; and the draft decree of February 3, 1921, 
abolishing aH monetary taxation * would, if it had ever fofhe into 
effect, haye been a logical part of the advance towards a natural 
economy. Now under NEP all this was reversed. l*he unloading 
of indusUy^ from the state budget started in July and August 1921 , 
when the leasing of enterprises began and enterprises retained by 
the state were instructed to pass over to khozr^schet. A tax on 
industry, coipprising a licensing fee, varying with the number of 
workers employe^l, as well as a tax on turnover, was introduced in 
Jidy*i92i#*^« A few weeks later a decree of Sovnarkom laid down 
the sweeping^ principle that all goods or services supplied by the 
state or state organs must be paid for in cash . 3 Then, on August 
21, 1921, Sovnarkom restored the principle of a state budget.# It 
went through the formality of approving the almost meaningless 
figures of budgets for the second half of 1919 (28 milliards of 
rubles revenue, I64 milliards expenditure) and for 1920 (159 
piilliards revenue, 1215 milliarc^ e?y)cnditurt^, and went on to 
issue instructions to departments to*prepare their estimates for 
1921 not later than OctolxT, for 1922 not later than March of that 
year, and for 1923 not later than December 31, 1922.^ On the 
following day it took^a first, step towards restoring the financial 
autonomy of the local authoritiijs — anotjier measure designed to 
lighten the load on the central budget ; it authorized the deduc- 
tion of a percentage of the tax ©n industry to meet the financial 

* See p.* 260 above. 

* Sobranie Uzakpm^iiiy No. 56, art. 354. 

’ Ibid. No. 59, art. 394, • On July 9, •a now railway tatalF was introduced by 
a d«*;rcc, the first clause of which proclaimed the p jinciple of obligatory payment 
for transportation, thouRh exceptions vrere still admitted in favour of state enter- 
prise and cooperatives (/ 7 ;/J.*No. 54, art. 327) ; the effect of the new tariff was to 
multiply esdsting chargffe by 20,000, raising them to afiout 40 py cent of pre-ivar 
charges in terms of pre-war rubles (PyaV Let Vlasti Sovetov (192-), p. 401). In 
Ahgust 1921, a new tariff was published for postal teleginphic services {Sobranie 
Uzakffneniij 1921 ^ No. 56, art. 351). As from September 15, 1921, payment once 
more became obligatory for all public services and facilities, ranging frorr^drain- 
age to chimney-sweeping (ibid. No. 62, art. 445) ; the decree of January 27, 1921 , 
on rents (sec p. 2po above) was repealed, t 

* Sbornik Dekretov i J^asporyashenii po Finamaniy iv (1921), •120-121. 
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requirements of the provincial executive committees.* When, 
therefore, at the beginning of October 1921 VTsIK undertook the 
first systematic review of financial policy since the inception of 
NEP, much^of the groundwork had been done. In a resolution 
of October 10 VTsIK instructed Narkomfin to take measures to 
“ increase state revenues ”, to carry out a policy of “ restraint and 
the strictest economy in the expenditure of currency ”, and to 
“ develop th6 banking operations necessary to improve the national 
economy ”, and decided to “ abolish the unification of state and 
local budgets ”. These were desiderata which had already been 
settled in principle, and only required — it was a large require- 
ment — to be carried out. But the resolution also contained a pew 
and vital instruction to Narkomfin to “ contract ;he note issue ”.^ 
The way was being pointed to the measure which wasi. to ccown 
the whole edifice of financial reform but was not |is jrjt specifically 
mentioned :*’the establishment of a stable currency. 

,The most spectacular of the finaftcial reforms of October 1921, 
however, received its initial impetus from another source. The 
withdrawal of state credits left industry in a parlous condition, cut 
off from the source to which it had learned to Idbk for its working 
capital. Initially Soviet industry had received credits from the 
National Bank, "then cornmercial credit had been replaced by 
advances from the state budget ; and the National Bank had 
logically terminated its" existence in January 1920, When NEP 
was introduced, no credit institution , of any kind existed in Soviet 
Russia other than -the cooperative section of Narkomfin, which 
continued to give a more or less formal support to what was left 
of the credit cooperatives. Now that trade was to be restored, and 
industry waS' no longer to , be financed by treasury .advances, 
some credit institution had to be resuscitated. On October i2, 
1921, as a sequel ‘.o its general financial resolution, VTsIK con- 
firmed a draft resolutioA of Sovnarkom Tor the creation of a state 
bank, and on the following day formally* appr6^^'ed its statutes. 
The bank wasfMnstitutSd ” for the purpose of {{romotingtby credit 
and other banking operations the development of industry, 
agriculture and exchange of goods ”, and was itself to operate on 
the principles of khozrUschet. Its initial capital of 2000 rrtilliards 

* Sohranie Uzakoneiiii, ^921, No. 62, art. 446. 

* Sborntk Dekretov i Rasporyazhenii po Finansari^t iv (1921), 121-122. 
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of rubles was furnished by the state, and the members pf its 
administration were appointed by Narkomfin, the appointment of 
thfe president being confirmed by Sovnarkom.* Thg new State 
Bank of the RSFSR (Gosbank)b^ opened its doors oji November 
16, 1921. The beginnings were not encouraging. Its resources, 
being at the outset confined to its foundation capital •were limited 
anc^ its rates exorbitant ; in addition to interest it safeguarded 
itself against currency depreciation by charging on its advances an 
“ insurance percentage ” calculated at 8 per cent per month for 
government institutions, 10 per cent for cooperatives and 12 per 
cent for private concerns.-^ It is not surprising that its help was 
neij-hcr prompt nor generous enough to assuage the credit hunger 
of large-scale industry ^ or to a\;ert the razbazarovanie crisis of 
the Q^isuinp* winter. The bank itself was faced with the difficulty 
of operating .Jn terms of a rapidly falling currency, which pro- 
gressively depreciated its capital and frustrated any Aedit policy. 
Just as the stabilization of th« currency was impracticable till jhe 
budgetary, situation had been cleared up, so the necessary credit 
system qpuld not be made to work till the currency had been 
stabilized. The financial reforms projected in October 19^1 and 
crowned by the creation of the State Bank were all interdependent 
parts of a single policy. 


By the autumn of 1921, therefore, it had become transparently 
clear that a stabilized currency and a balanced budget were the 
fundamental items in any financial reform and essential conditions 
of NEP itself. The introductiomof JSEP had been fuilowed in the 
sumnier c^f 1921 by a temporary pau§e in the now chronic general 
rise of prices, so that from July* 1921 onwards, for the first lime since 
the October revolution, prices r«se at a less r^pid rate than the 
voltime of currency in ^circulation, and a certain slowing up 

* Sobranie Uza/^ienii, i9^r, No. 72, arts. 593, 594 I No- 75 » 615. 

* Its name was two years later to “ Istate Bank^of the USSJl *’ 

(Sobranie l 9 zakonenii, No. 81, art. 786). 

• 3 Na Novykh Putyakh (1923), ii, 192. 

* pn January 1, 1922, •advances of Gosbank to industry totalled only 10 
million Rubles (1922 pattern) equivalent to 400, o§o pre-war rubles ; credits 
against ^^ods accounted for another 10 million rubles; discounting bills 
did not begin till JVIay 1922 (ibid, ii, 20i-2<^S)- 'T'hereafl r advances ai^^J credits 
slowly grew, but did not ^each significant figuret. till the autum« of 1922. 
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occurred in the work of the printing press.* A commission was 
appointed to advise on currency policy. On November 3, 1921, 
it was decided to inaugurate in the following year a new currertcy 
issue, of which one ruble would fee equivalent to 10,000 rubles of 
previous issues; the new notes w^ere described no longer as 
“ settlement ^notes but as “money notes ** — a ueturn to the 
usage of the pre-revolutionary period and presumably an attempt 
to restore prestige and respectability to the word “ money On 
November 5, 1921, Sovnarkom took two important decisions about 
the forthcoming budget for 1922. It was to be drawn up for nine 
months only, so that in the future the budget year would begin 
on October i ; and it was to be drawn up in pre-war rubles,^ ^An 
instruction of the same date from Narkomfin fixed the rate of con- 
version of current rubles into pre-war rubles at 6q,eoo Spyiet 
rubles for one pre-war ruble.^ The conversion rate jyas thereafter 
changed mo'iith by month to take account of rising prices, reaching 
a figure of 200,000 by March 1922.S This was, in effect, a price 
index currency and was sometimes referred to as a “ goods 
ruble But the inconveniences and the logical absurdity of 
using 'the fluctuating relation between the curtent and the 1913 
price-level as a permanent standard of measurement were quickly 
pointed out by economists ; and in the controversy that arose on 
this point the “ goods ruble ’’ was gradually ousted from favour 
by the “'-gold ruble A decree of November 14, 1921, laid it 
down that the rental payable for leased enterprises should be cal- 
culated in terms of gold rubles.^ A curious documci;\t of this 
phase in the evolution of policy was Lenin’s customary article in 
Pravda on the anniversary o^ the October revolution On this, 
the fourth^ianniversary the article bore the unexpected title On 


* Za Pyaf Let {1^2), p. 331. 

* Sobranie Uzahoncntf, iQSi, No. 77, art. 643^,; whatever psychological c;<Tect 
may have been expected from the reduction in the numerical denomination of 
the currency seems to have miscarried, since the old 'denominations were 
retained in comyaon parlt^nce. A year later a deerq^ >yas issued {Sobranie 
Uzakoneniiy 1922, No. 66, art. 867) providing that one ruble of thfr 1923 issue 
should be equivalent to 100 1922 rubles or 1,000,000 rubles of the earlier issu(;s. 

3 Sbornik Dekretov i Rasporyazhenii po Finansain, iv (1921), 126. 

* Ibid, iv, 127. 

5 Rtovoe ZakonodateV stvo v Oblasti SeV skogo Khozyaistva : Sbornib J>ekretov 
(1923), pn. 273-274. , 

* Sbornik Dekretov i Rasporyazhenii po FinansatHt^iw (1921), 136. 
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the Significance of Gold Now and After the Complete Victory of 
Sbcialism, It was devoted to NEP in general rather than to the 
qflestion of gold in particular. It contained the fiimous prediction 
that, “ when we conquer on a world scale, we shall . ^ . make the 
public lavatories in the streets of some of the greatest cfties in the 
world out o&gold ” ; but it went on to insist that fd!- the RSFSR 
in presei\t conditions the important thing was to “ economize 
gold ” and to “ master trade 

The financial decisions of October and November 1921 con- 
centrated the attention of the So\iet leaders on financial policy, 
and for a time made Natkomfin and Gosbank the most sensitive 
ne^ve^centreg of NEP. It was a curious reversal of the attitudes 
of the period of^war communisn^, when it had been loudly pro- 
clainjed tki^t finance could never be more than the handmaid of ' 
economic policy, and the spokesman of Narkomfin had apologetic- 
ally looked forward to its early demise. The change was sym- 
bolized by a series of new appointments. Krestinsky, who Jiad 
once been, a member of the Left opposition and had, since March 
1919, cojnbined the no-longer-very-onerous duties of People’s 
Commissar for Finance with the role of secretary of the central 
committee of the party, had been disgraced at the tenth party 
congress in March 1921 for his failure*in this se^cond role.^ Shortly 
afterwards he was despatched on a mission to Germany, where he 
became Soviet Ambassador, and was suefeeded at Narkomfin by 
Sokolnikov. Sokolnikov, an^old party member who had returned 
to Petrograd Vvilh Lenin in the^ sealed train, was also a practical 
man of business who had participated with authority and effect 
in early dfecussions of financiaUpqJicy.'^ He now threw himself 
with vigqur into the financial aspects of NEP, anW especially 
the cre.ation of a stable currency, and for the next few years 
made Narkomfin a key-point of ihe conservati\^^ or Right tenden- 
cies in Soviet policy. A hitherto littlS-known party member 
named Sheiman^^aid to be the son of a banker, became director of 
Gosbank^ But a-faf more sensational move Was mad^ early in 1922 
when Kutler, a former financier and industrialist, who had held 

‘ J..enin, Sochinemyn, Avii, 79-85. 

* Se^ Vol. I, p. 204 ; for his appointment as Pco|ple’s Commissar for Finance 
in 1 91 8» and his obiter dicta on finance see pp. 246, 265 above. 

3 His specch^at the first All-Russian^ Cortjress o ' Councils of#National 
Economy is quoted on p^i45 above. 
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ministerial positions in Witte’s cabinet and joined the Kadet party 
after 1905, was appointed to the board of Gosbank. From this 
time till his -death in 1924, Kutler was beyond doubt an influentfal 
force behinjl the scenes at Gosbank, — and perhaps also at 
Narkomfin — and played an important part in the stabilization of 
the cunency 

The 'foundation of Gosbank became the starting-point , for 
a campaign which, making the establishment of a stable currency 
its immediate and overriding goal, was directed to the re-establish- 
ment of the main principles of “ orthodox ” capitalist finance, 
with a state bank as the central regulator bf the national economy. 
On November 20, 1921, a conference was held at, Gosbank, to 
consider the report of the cominission on the currency question, 
and adopted a set of theses which six months earlier ?vould .have 
made a sensation. It advocated free markets, support for light 
rather than tor heavy industry as more likely to promote a rapid 
de\{filopment of internal trade, a mo»iification of the monopoly of 
foreign trade, a renewed attempt to obtain foreign loans, and an 
eventual return to a gold currency.^ These were the vic,ws of the 
financiers and, though they had won the support of Narkomfin, 
were too far-reaching to command universal acceptance in the 
party. But the party conference of December 1921 proclaimed 
that “ the restoration of monetary circulation on a metallic basis 
(gold), tht fir^t step towards which is the inflexible carrying out of 
a plan to limit the issue of paper mon^y, must be the guiding prin- 
ciple of the Soviet, power in the matter of finance ” ; ^ ^and this 
programme was repeated at the ninth All-Russian Congress of 

* In the heyday of NEP no need was felt to mask the cooperation of experts 
of the pre-^e^^ulutionary regimes : 'V. N. Ipatieff, The Life of a Chtmist (Stan- 
ford, 1946), p. 402, relates how in the autumn of it)2-2 Sheiman and Kutler 
addressed a public i^ceting in the Gmservatorium to celebrate “ the firs* 
anniversary of the State Banlf and the introductjpn of a stable currency ”. ^On 
the other hand, the influences at work in Narkomfin made it a target for attack by 
industrial circles which were opposed to its policy. Accordiyig to the sometimes 
wcl^-informed N'^enshevik journal published in Berlin, )tiwli5ticheskii Vestnik^ 
No. 2, January 17, 1923, p. 16, Larin at the tenth All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
in December 1922 dcsc^ribed ^okolnikov as being led by the nose by “ fornttor 
Tsarist ministers, Kutlers, etc.” ; but the remark ddes not appear in the official 
record. 

* I^inansovaya Politika za Period s Dekabrya 1920 g. po Dekabr* L921 g, • 
Otchet kdX Vserossiiskomu S"ezdu Sovetov (1921)* PP- 35-43t 

* VKP(B) ft Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 407. 
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Soviets later in the month, where Kamenev pointed out that 
ribither an economic plan nor a state budget could be effectively 
dtawn up so long as money consisted simply of “ coloured pieces 
of paper At the eleventh party congress, which ijiet in March 
1922, Sokolnikov made a detailed plea for the new financial policy, 
significantfy*noting that this was the first occasion onVhiclf a party 
coijgress )iad occupied itself with matters of finance ; ^ and Lenin, 
in hif only speech to the congress, devoted a rather incoherent but 
remarkable passage to the coming “ financial crisis ’’ and its effects 
injindustry : 

If it [i.e. the crisis] is too severe and overwhelming, we shall 
have once*again to revise much, and to concentrate all our forces 
on one thing. • But if it is not too overwhelming, it may even be 
.useful .♦•it will purge the communists from all sorts of state 
trusts. 0 ©ly we must not forget to do this. A financial crisis 
shakes up institutions and enterprises, and the incificient among 
them* crack first. Only w^ must remember not to put all the 
blame on the specialists and pretend that the communists in 
respousu/U- positions arc very good, fought at the front and have 
always worked well. So that, if the financial crisis is not excess- 
ively severe, good can be extracted from it, and we shall be able 
, to purge, not as the centra^ control conjmission or central 
verification commission purges,^* but thoroughly purge, as 
should be done, all the responsible communists in economic 
institutions.^ 

There was no doubt# an element of conscious hyperbole in this 
eulogy, touched in terms of orthodox capitalist finance, of the 
salutary effect of a financial crisis, as well as in the defence of 
specialists as contrasted with comnfunists. But the passage, taken 
from the*same speech in whk:h Lenin had proclaimea the ending 
of the* “ retreat. was a symptom of the party mood of the 
mgment on the financial jssuc. The congress flinched the matter 
by a long resolution on financial policy which sought “ a broadening 

» S'^ez^y SoveUiV^RSFSR v Postanovlcniyakffi {ig29)j 9- 222; Devygityi 
VserossiisMi S^'ezd Sovetov (1922), p. 53. 

* Odinnadtsatyi S*'ezd RKP{B) (1936), p. 3rt2. 

3 ,See Vol. I, pp. 205*207. As was there pointed out, the conventional 
Knglisl^ translation “ purge ” is stronger than th# Russian chistka or rhistif ; 
the meaiting here is not that all communists should be dismissed, but that they 
should all be clojely scrutinized and the i«icffir*ent elin*inatcd. 

♦ Lenin, Sochineniya^iixwiit 
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of tho sphere of monetary circulation at the cost of a contrac- 
tion of the natural part of the state economy ”, spoke of the 
“ struggle with the budget deficit ”, and thought it indispensable 
to “ establis|i firmly that our economic and financial policy is 
decisively directed to a restoration of a gold backing for money 
The'summer of 1922 saw the slow ripening of this policy. The 
budget estimates for the first nine months of 1922 appro vecj. in 
December 1921, the first to be drawn up in pre-war rubles, showed 
a deficit which was only 40 per cent of estimated expenditure ; the 
corresponding percentages for the problematical budgets of 1920 
and 1921 had been 86 and 84 respectively.^ Vigorous efforts were 
made to cut expenditure by reducing the staffs of state institutions 
and taking more and more industrial enterprises and workers off 
the budget. The return to a monetary economy had asdts logical 
corollary a transition from taxation in kind to moncMry taxation. 
But this chafige in a primitive peasant economy came very slowly. 
A first step was taken in March 192c when the series of taxes in 
kind which had been substituted a year earlier for requisitioning 
were reduced to a single uniform tax in kind calculated iu»tcrms of 
rye .3 'But taxation in kind on agricultural products continued 
throughout 1922 : at the end of that year more than one-third of 
the total revenue was still being received in that form.^ Meanwhile 
new sources of monetary taxation were also tapped, taxes on wines, 
spirits, tobacct), beer, matches, honey and mineral waters all being 
imposed between August 1921 and February 1922. In January 
1922 the decision to draw up the budget in pre-war rubles was 
supplemented by a decree prescribing the assessment of all taxes 
in pre-war rubles, payment to be made at the current rate cf 
exchange . 5 r. In February 15^2 there followed a poll-t^x (a so- 
called ” general citizens’ tax ”) earjrnarked fo** the relief of the 
victims of the famme,^ and in the autumn of 1922 a much more 
important experiment hi an income-tax designed to catch the 
earnings of the so-called ** free ” professions (doctors, lawyers, 
writers, etc.), /is well Nepmen and highly'^paid employees of 

* VKP(B) V Resnlyutsiyakh (1941), i, 425-428. 

* Na Novykh Putyakh (1923! ii, 2. 

3 Sobranie Uzahonenii, 1922, No. 22, art. 233. 

* Desyatyi Vserossitskii S”ezd Sovetov (1923), p. 138. 

* Sobranie Uzakoneniij 1.922, No. 6, art. 75. 

® ISd. No. 16, art. 167. 
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state institutions or industrial trusts — those whom Sokqjnikov 
referred to as “ elements of the urban bourgeoisie and the urban 
bburgeois and technical intelligentsia, which forms the top layer 
of our trust organizations thanks to all these expedients the 
yield from monetary taxation became for the first time a serious 
item in the budget. Of all governmental receipts in^thc first nine 
months of 1922, only 10 per cent were derived from*fnonetary 
taxation and 60 per cent from the note issue. But some encourage- 
ment could be derived from the monthly figures, which showed 
that the* proportion derived from monetary taxation had risen 
between January and September from i -8 to 14 per cent, while the 
proportion derived from the note issue fell fror^ 90 to 56 per cent.^ 
By the last quarter of 1922, Sokolnikov was able to announce that 
one-,third«Qf the revenue was being derived from monetary taxa-» 
tion, less thaj;i a third from the note issue and the remainder from 
taxation in kind^ • 

In the summer of 1922 another tentative step was taken towards 
the re-establishment of orthodox public finance. The Soviet 
Governioent invited subscriptions to its first state loan to a total 
amount of 10 miHion puds of rye. Bonds of the value of 180 puds 
were to bear no interest, but w^ere put on the market at 95 and were 
repayable at par between December i*; 1922, afld January 31, 1923. 
Payment and repayment ^ere to be made in currency at the market 
rate of rye : the loan was to be guaranteed by a deposit of gold 
specie in the state ^treasury to the value of 10 million rubles.^ 
The persistence of prejudice against state loans, and scepticism of 
the ability of the Soviet Government to float one wifh success, 
were reflected at the session of yT^sIK which approved the loan : 
Sokolnikov quoted the precedent of the French, iffvolution to 
prove that past defaults did hot preclude the possibility of raising 
Joans.^ In October 1922 SokoJnikov was abje to announce the 
suitcess of the loan, 85 per cent of thenotal amount offered for 
subscription ha\iing b^en taken up, though the main inducement 

» Jbid.^ No, 76, art. 940; Desyatyi Vserossiiskii S^ezd Sovetov (1923), 

tfjp. 138-139. 

Novykh 19 23), ii, 134-135. 

5 Desyatyi Vserossiiskii S'" esd Sovetov (1923), 9. 138. 

♦ Sio^ranie Uzakonenii, 1922^ No. 36, art. 430. 

* III SessiyaVserossiiskogo TsentraPnogo Ispolniud' m go Komiteta It^Sozyva^ 
No. 7 (May 21, 1922), p^. 16-17. 
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was apparently the right to tender the bonds at par in payment of 
the tax in kind.* This was followed by the issue of a loan for idb 
million gold, rubles at 6 per cent for the declared purpose of prfe- 
paring the w^y for currency stabilisation.^ The loan was probably 
taken up m the main by state institutions and state industrial 
trusts, f But fhe intention was also to mop up some of the private 
wealth ^hich was being accumulated under NEP, and m9ral 
'pressure to subscribe was strongly exerted.^ The return to a policy 
of public borrowing and the encouragement of private savings 
were further signalized by a revival of state savings banks which 
was approved by Sovnarkom on December 26, 1922.^ The first 
two savings banks, *^in Moscow and Petrograd, opened in February 
1923. The deposits were calculated at their equivalent in gold 

• rubles and were repayable at the current rate. Tne sa\;ifitgs brinks 
were probably used at first rather as a method of insiyancc against 
currency depxcciation than as a form of investment, but they were 
effective in re-creating a habit and a^tradition. By October 1923 
there are said to have been 300 banks with 60,000 depositors, and 
more than ten times that number six months later.® The announce- 
ment < 5 f a state lottery to open in February 1^923 was another 

* return to the financial methods of the past.^ 

The re-establisPiment of 4 State Bank was naturally followed 
by an attempt to rebuild the whole banking system. Just as the 
first movetfor ^he creatiorn of a State Bank had been inspired by the 
need to provide a source of credits for industry when direct 
financing from the state treasury was withdrawn, so ^jhc first 
important* move to e]i^tcnd the system came from Vesenkha as the 
spokesman of industry at the begyining of 1922, and ws-s strongly 
endorsed bq^l\,by Gosplan an(f by the new industrial trusts. The 

* IV Svssiya Vserossiiskogo TsentraVnogo*lspolniteVnogi> Komiteta IXSosyva, 

No. 4 (October 28, 1922), p. 26. *• ' 

* G. Y. SokolnikrfV, Gosudarstvennyi Kapilalizm i Novaya Finansova^a 
Politika (1922), pp. 31-34. 

3 At the tenth All-Russian Congress of Soviets in J)ecen^ber 1922 Sokolnikov 
observed that, “ if a man h^ the possibility of supporting. thb loan and does not 
sup{ 5 ort it, we c 4 h and shall interpret this as a refusal to ’support! the Soviet 
Government in general ” (Des^atyi Vserosmskii S*'ezd Sovetov (1923), p. 140). 

^ A. Z. Arnold, Bd/tks, Credit and Money in Siiinet Russia (N.Y., 1937), 
p. 324 : the old savings banks had been taken over by the National Bahk on 
April ir, 1919 (see p. 255, rJote 3 above). 

3 Ibid. pp. 325-326. 

® Sobranie U^zakonenii, 1922, No.®8i, art. 1029. 
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project for a Bank for Industry (Prombank), with powers to*grant 
to industry both short-term commercial credit and loans up to 
tfiree years’ duration, was approved by STO on September i, 
1922. Its capital was subscribed by state institutions,^ including 
Vesenkha |ind the People’s Commissariats concerned, and state 
industrial enterprises.’ . The initial impulse was beyqpd doubt 
to gender, industry independent of the State Bank and of what was 
regaiyled as the niggardly policy of the financial authdl-ities towards 
industry, ^But Prombank was never really strong enough to escape 
from the leading-strings of the State Bank and Narkomfin, and 
took its place as a unit in a closely knit banking system. Mean- 
while. in FeJ^ruary 1922, the cooperatives had re-established a 
Consumers’* Cooperative Bank (Pokobank), which in January 1923 
was enlargod into an All-Russian Cooperative Bank ( Vsekobank).^ • 
Municipal b%nks to finance local industries and local government 
projects,^ and mutual credit associations designed *to meet the 
needs of the small private trader under NEP,^ also made their 
appearance during 1922. 

The ^rhl progress of NEP continued to be marked by a 
rapid growth in the influence of Gosbank, the temple of tfie new 
financial orthodoxy. The pricc-indjx by which Narkomfin cal- 
culated the conversion of the currenf into the pre-war ruble fell 
before the critical scrutiry of the financiers. In March 1922 this 
system was abolished, and replaced in the following mbnth by a 
gold ruble system based on jhe rate at which Gosbank purchased 
gold, th(^ rate of conversion being annoiyiccd monthly no longer 
by Narkomfin, but by Gosbank : all state revenue and expenditure 
was henerforth to be calculated pot in pre-war, but in gold, 
rubles.5 ^Thc prestige of gold as fhe basis of nwjiey, and of 

* A. .Z. Arnold,^ Credit and Money in Soviet Russia (N.Y., 1937), 
/Ip. 287-288. The first tlircctor of Prfmbank was Kra^oshchekov, formerly 
Pririe Minister of the Far Eastern Republic (see Vol. i, pp. 355-356) ; in 1924 
he was sentenced to imprisonment for misuse and embezzlement of bank funds 
(V. N. Ipatieff, The^ife of^a Chemist (Stanford, 1946), pp. 402-403). 

* Sobranie UsakgnJ^iif 19^2, No. 16, art. 163 ; Z. Arnoy, Banks, Crt^it, 
and Money^in Soviet Russia (N.Y., 1937), pp. 296-297. 

3 Ibid. pp. 307-308. * Ibid. pp. 3iSp3i9. 

* Sobranie Uzakonemi,^922, No. 26, art. 310 ; No. 31, art. 377. In August 
1922 a ^rther change was made ; the rate of com^rsion was determine^ by a 
special cemmission on which both Narkomfin and Gosbank were represented on 
the basis of the r^te of exchange for stable foreign currencies (ibid. N«. 55, art. 
692). The budget for 192J-1923 was drawn up not in pre-war, but in gold, rubles. 
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Gosbank as its custodian, was correspondingly enhanced, and one 
more step taken along the path that led to currency reform. After 
the brief slowing up of the inflationary process in the summer of 
1921, the^still uncurbed forces of economic disequilibrium once 
more took charge, and all attempts to reduce the rate pf the note 
emissicfii ^were abandoned as hopeless. . From a figure of 3500 
milliards on September i, 1921, the total of ruble notes in circula- 
tion rose by •January i, 1922 (continuing to reckon in the. 1921 
denomination) to 17,500 milliards, by May i, 1922, Jo. 130,000 
milliards, and by the end of the year 1922 to just short of 2 million 
milliards. * The solution of a currency iSsue backed by gold and 
under the supervision of a state bank, in close imitation of western 
models, seemed to commend itself with irresistible force. The 
argument was heard (though this afterwards proved^'to be of 
doubtful and limited validity) that the develojjmefit of foreign 
trade required a stable monetary unit.^ On July 25, 1922, Sov- 
nankom authorized Gosbank to issue bank-notes in a new monetary 
unit to be called the chervonets, one chervonets being equivalent 
to ten gold rubles ; the issue was to be covered as to 25 pe*" cent by 
precious metals and as to 75 per cent by short- tc An obligations and 
other liquid assets.^ After more.detailcd provisions had been laid 
down in a further decree of October ii, 1922,^ the first chervonets 
notes appeared towards the end of Nc^vember. After years of 
financial ^nafehy and a disordered currency, the attractions of 
stabilization seemed irresistible. Opposition was not formidable, 
and was branded by the^ spokesman of Narkomfin in VTsIK as a 
revival of “ the infantile disease of Leftism ”.5 The initial issue 
was extremely small, and for a^ long time the new chervonets 
served not 1.3 a medium of e?^change, but rather as a stor.e of value 
or a unit of account. For fifteen months the stable but limited 
chervonets circulated side by sKle with the unlimited and con*- 
stantly depreciating ruble currency. ’Major transactions v/ere 

A. Z. Arnjild, Banks^^ Credit and Money in Sovii. Russia (N.Y., 1937), 
pp. 128-129. 

^ G. Y. SokolnikoVj, Gosudarstvennyi Kapitalizm i Novaya Finansovaya Pt - 
litika (1922), p. 6. 

3 Sohranie Uzakonenii, 1922, No. 46, art. 578. 

♦ foid. No. 64, art. 827. i . 

5 IVtSessiya Vserossiiskogo Tsentr^Vnogo IspolniteVnogo Kotjiiteta IX Sozyva, 
No. 5 (Octobei 29, I 9 i 2 )» P- 2 - 
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more and more regularly expressed in terms of chervontsy^; but 
cash payments continued to be made in rubles at the current rate. 

Thus at the end of 1922 a short-lived and in «ome degree 
illusory equilibrium had been achieved in financial, ^s well as in 
economic, policy. The impetus given by NEP and confirmed by 
the good h&i;vcst of 1922 had opened up a prospect, sfill soxiewhat 
remote, of balancing the state budget and of replacing, if not 
revivifying, the almost defunct ruble. But these ambitions, so 
sharply at variance with those of the first revolutionary years, 
could bd jhirsued only at the expense of severe shocks inflicted on 
other sectors of the economy. The fresh crisis of 1923 had to be 
surmounted before they were finally fulfilled. 



CHAPTER 20 


THE BEGINNINGS OF PLANNING 

T he Marxist analysis which contrasted the unplanned, 
irrational capitalist economy with the planned, rational 
economy of the future socialist order had had little or nothing 
to say of the process of transition from one to the otfecr. Pnly 
Engels towards the end of his life, commenting on a passage in the 
Erfurt progfamme of the German Social-Demo^crat Party which 
refjprred to “ the lack of planning fdnherent in the existence of 
private capitalist production ’V let fall the pregnant remark that 
share companies had already put an end to private production, and 
that, '^if we pass from share companies to trusts which subordinate 
to themselves and monopolize whole branches of industry, there 
is an end not only tb private production^ but to the lack of planning'\ ^ 
The growth of planning was thus inherent in capitalism itself and 
in the coRstantly increasing size of the unit of capitalist production. 
Hilferding in his book Das Finanzkapital* published in 1909, 
carried the analysis a step further by showing how, in^the early 
years of the twentieth century, ihe major part of the capital of 
industry in leading capitalist countries had passed into, the hands 
of the greag banks, so that industrial capital had been still more 
closely concentrated in the form of finance capital. This strikingly 
confirmed the traditional socialist conception of the banking system 
as a central lever for th6 control and organization of industry, und 
appeared to demonstrate that capitalism fiad taken a further step# 
on the path ^hich weuld, according to the Marxist analysis, lead 
to its final break-down under the impact of the socialist revoluti9n. 

’ Marx i Engels, Sochif^iya^ xvi, ii, 105-106 ; Marx refers to “^capitalist 
joint-stock companies side by side with workers* industrial cooperatives as 
“ forms fof transition from the capitalist to the social mode of production ** 
(Das Kapital, ili, ch. xxvii). 

* 360 
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Lenin’s Imperialism as the Highest Stage of Capitalism was a 
further elaboration of this text.* 

The war of 1914 acted as a forcing-house for all th^e processes. 
By subjecting the capitalist economies of the principal belligerent 
countries to intensive concentration and centralized' planning, it 
was bouna' jn the eyes of Marxists, to hasten the disfntegrjition of 
private capitalism and pave the way for a planned cconoihy. These 
developments were most conspicuous in Germany,, not so much* 
because Germany was exposed to the most drastic economic 
stresses *(31 this respect both Austria-Hungary and Russia were 
jiist .as severely tried), but because the Germans had advanced 
furthest in these directions before the war. During 1915 I^arin, 
then still a. prominent Menshevik living in Stockholm, wrote a 
notqwortjjy senes of articles for the Petrograd journal Vestnikm 
Evropy on the German war economy. The first article, published 
in .April 1915, concluded : 

Contemporary Germaiiy has given the world a pattern o?the 
centralized direction of the national economy as a single machine 
working . jcording to plan. In contemporary Germany the 
keys or the nfachine are held by Siemens, Borsig, Gwinner, 
Bleichrdder — representatives of the biggest banks and the • 
biggest accumulations of induWia'i capital hi the country. He 
who holds the keys of the machine runs it according to his 
own conception ; but 'the experience in the praftical life of a 
vast country of tjie possibility of constructing such* a unified 
machine within the, complicated framework of modern civiliza- 
tion obtains its theoretical interest ai^d all its social scientific 
significance. 

And four months later, after Ilelfferich’s appointmeni^ as Minister 
of Finance, Larin summed up again* : 

The German economy is Inoving towards the planned and 
organized dotnination 'of big capital realized through coopera- 
tion of the^tate with the big banks. ^ 


. * For Lenin’s emphasis on the role of the bapks and his reference to Saint- 
Simon, see p. 132 above, d * 

2 Vestnik Evropy, April 1915* P- 3^3 ; August 1915, p. 300 ; Larin’s articles 
were republished' in book form in Moscow in 192S (the year of the fir.t Five- 
Year Plan) under the title Gosudarslvennyi Kapitalizm Voennogo Vremeiii v 
Germanii. 

VOL. II 2 A 
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• 

Whatever other sources were open to him, I^enin must certainly 
have read Larin’s articles ; and, when he returned to Russia after 
the February revolution, the state-controlled war-time German 
economy increasingly influenced ,his economic thinking. This 
was the economic system which Lenin designated as a “ state 
monopgly capitalism ” or, simply, “ state capitalism ” — the 
equivalcFaf of what came to be called in German Planwirtschaft, 
'in French U7ia economic dirigee and in English planning ” 

Compulsory trustification [he wrote], i.e. compul§!ory unifi- 
cation into associations under state control, that is what capital- 
ism has prepared, that is what the junker state has carried out 
in Germany, thdi is what will be fully carried out in Russia for 
the Soviets, for the dictatorship of the proletariat, ‘that is what 
will be given us by our universal, modern, lion-bureaucratic 
“ state apparatus 

Lenin emphasized that it was not socialism : “ What the German 
Ple^^hanovs (Scheidemann, Lentsch,ijetc.) call ‘ war socialism ’ is 
in fact war state monopoly capitalism ”, But the attainment 
under the stress of war of this final stage of capitalism mpnt that 
the sodialist revolution was now^ at hand : 

The dialectic /if history, is sjich that the war, by enormously 
hastening the transformation of monopoly capital into state 
monopoly capital, has by that very means brought mankind 
cnormo'asljT'nearer to 'Socialism. 

The imperialist war is the eve of the socialist revolution. 
And that not only because war with its horrors begets the 
proletarian uprising — ' no uprising can bring socialism if it is 
not yet economically ripe — but because state monopoly 
capitalism is the fullest mapjrial preparation for socialism, the 
ante^chanfjei to it, the' step on the ladder of history, between 
which and the step called socialism there are no intermediate 
steps left? 

Planning, under the name of state capitalism, thus occupies a 
cardinal place in the transition from ca^italisV.i ' to socialism. 
“ Socialism ’V as Sorcl once paradoxically remarked, has no 
longer any need to epneern itself with the organization of industry, 
since capitalism does that.” ^ Capitalism itself evolves an element 

.1 »» 

* L^nin, Sochinemyn^ xxi, 261-^62. ^ Ibid, xxi, 186-187. 

* G. Sqrel, Reflections on Violence (Kngl. transl., iyi6), p. 35. 
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of planning by way of a necessary antidote to its own anarchic 
propensities. The final stage in the evolution of capitalism 
Becomes the first stage in the creation of socialism. » Historically, 
Friedrich List preceded Marxias the father of the tl)eory of plan- 
ning ; Rathenau, who organized the first modern planned economy 
in the Germany of the first world war, preceded Lenir?, whose 
approach to the probleq;^ of planning in Soviet Russia ‘was con- 
sciously based on the German precedents. But when a Menshevik 
writer in the autumn of 1917 proposed to introduce planning to 
Russia and thought that this involved “ not the replacement of 
the .apparatus, but only' its reform ”, Lenin, while defending the 
conception of a “ plan ” (the word was still sufficiently unfamiliar 
to keep its inverted commas), inade clear the difference between 
planning# which was the last line of defence of the capitalist order 
and planning which was to become the instrument of the transition 
to. socialism : 

The proletariat will cfo this when it conquers : it will set 
economists, engineers, agronomists, etc., under the control of 
work^ijrs’ organizations to work out a “ plan ”, to check it, to 
seek out mea.^s of economizing labour by centralization. . . . 
We are for centralism and for a “ plan ”, but for the centralism* 
and the plan of the proletanhn shite, of f/foletarian regulation 
of production and distribution in the interests of the poor, the 
toilers, and the exploited, against the e*xp loiters.*^ 

These distinclions^contained the germ of Lenin’s remark some 
months after the revolution that socialism had already been 
realized — one-half, the matenal, economic half, in Germany in 
the formrpf state monopoly capitalism, the other half, the political 
half, in Russia in the form of the (iictatorship of tl^e^proletariat.^ 

The'*fundamcntal dilemAia of the Bolshevik revohition — the 
.attempt to build a Socialist society in an economically backward 
C'»untry — affc'ztcd the issue of planning in two different ways. 
On the one /lapd, the poverty of Russia, the meagreness of its 
capital resourcJ*s,.#thc low efficiency of its..industr^, had fron;i^ the 
outset thstcred the growth of state capitalism at the expense of 

• i 

* Lenin, Sochweniya}^\.\\f 268-270 ; this first discussion by Lenin of plan- 
ning was closely bound up with his advocacy ^of “ workers* control *’ (sec 
p. 65 ^^ovc). 

* Ibid, xxii, 517 ; on the other hand, I^enin in March 1917 had described the 
German systeiii'as “ hunger organized with genius ” (ib’d. xx, 19). 
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private capitalism. Industry in Russia had been largely built up 
by governmental action to serve the purposes of the state and to 
strengthen itc power ; dependent on the state both directly as a 
customer and indirectly through the great banks, it never alto- 
gether lost it| public and quasi-military character. The vested 
interests of private enterprise, which were so formidable a source 
of opposition to planning in the western countries, scarcely existed 
in Russia, and* the higher degree of concentration prevailing ii) the 
major industries made state intervention technically easy. If, 
during the first world war, planning made no great progress in 
Russia,* this was due to the lack of ability and initiative con- 
spicuously displayed by the Russian public services .rather th?n 
to the unripeness of the economy, for centralized (Jircction. 

' On the other hand, the absence of any widespread def/tlopment 
of private capitalist enterprise in Russia, while it ^facilitated some 
of the approaches to planning, faced Soviet planners with several 
grave drawbacks. It compelled then? to operate in conditions of 
extreme material scarcity, which associated the regime of planning 
with acute hardship and privation. It deprived then> of the 
resources in trained personnel and organizatiorf which efficient 
' planning demanded. Even the lipiited number of Russian hour- . 
geois specialists of afl kinds, economic and technical, boycotted the 
regime in its early years and were boycotted by it ; and it was not 
until a qualified reconciliation was effected in ^1920 and 1921 that 
serious planning became a possibility at all. Most important of all, 
the backwardness of the Jiussian cfonomy was summed up in the 
predominance of primitive peasant agriculture — an economic 
form more recalcitrant than ,;any other to planning*. Hence 
planning in Russia inevitably iiegan from an attempt to introduce 
a new balance into the economy through the development of 
industry, and became an incident In the age-long struggle between* 
town and country. TowUrds the end of his last published article 
in the spring of 1923, Lenin wrote of the need to^, “‘change over, 
figuratively speaking, fVom one horse to the ofner, namely from 
the starveling, peasant, muzhik horse ... to the horse of heavj* 

' W^r committees of the f^rincipal industries and the Economic Coun'dl and 
Chief Economic Committee set up by the Provisional Government (see p*p*'56-57 
above) wci*^ not in themselves very serietus contributions to planamg, though they 
provided a foundation on which subsequent Soviet oigrns were built. 
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machine industry and called this “ the general plan of oiu work, 
of our policy, of our tactics, of our strategy Russian conditions 
made this from the outset, and for many years %o come, the 
essential theme of Soviet planning. 


The -principle of planning inherent in the Marxist conceptioi\ 
of a socialist economy had received I^cnin’s cautious blessing 
on the 6V« of the October revolution. The first; tentative approach 
to a concrete application of the principle followed the conclusion 
of the Brest-Litovsk treaty, when it seemed /or the moment as 
tlfough the •way were open for economic reconstruction. It was 
at this time thal Lenin began to»grasp the magnitude and novelty 
of the taSl^ : 

We have l;nowlcdge of socialism, but as for knowledge of 
organization on a scale of, millions, knowledge of the organiza- 
tion and distribution of commodities — that vve have not. l^his 
the old Bolshevik leaders did not teach us.’ . . . Nothing has 
been Vrictcn about this yet in Bolshevik text -books, aiyl there 
is nothing in Menshevik text-books either.^ 

A few weeks later he added a 16nger*cxplanat1on : 

All that we knew, all that had been, precisely indicated to us 
by the best exj^erts, the most pow^eriul brains, or capitalist 
society who had {orcseeo its development, was that a trans- 
formation must, by historical necc.^ity, take place along a 
certain broad line, that private ownership of the means of 
production had been condemned by history, that it would break, 
that the exploiters would inevitalfiy be expropriafe/. This was 
established with scientific exactitude. We knew it when wc 
raised in •our*harjds the banr^r of socialism, when we declared 
ourselves socjalists, when wc rounded socialfet parties and when 
we set out to transform society. We knew it when we seized 
power in Crcltr to embark on socialist reorganization. But the 
forms^of the >r^!isformation and the rapitiity of t.lje development 
of the concrete reorganization we ^ could not know. Only 
collective experience, only the experience ^f millions, can give 
cfe(jfsive indications in this respect.-* 


^ Lenii\ SochineniyUj xxvii, 4i7.* 

^ Ibid, xxiii, 40. 


Ibid, xxii, 4S4. 
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Having learned that the Academy of Sciences was already investi- 
gating the country’s natural resources,* he suggested that it might 
appoint a commission of specialists to work out a “ plan for the 
reorganizayor of industry and th^ economic revival of Russia ”, 
including thejocation of industry, the concentration of production 
in a fevT l^rge enterprises, and the electrification of transport and 
agriculture ; ^ and about the same period he looked forward, to 
“ the positive or creative task of the adjustment of the extra- 
ordinarily complicated and delicate network of new orgiuiizational 
relations covering the planned production and distribution pf 
goods necessary for the existence of tens bf millions of people 
Meanwhile the newly created Vesenkha had ipade a first 
tentative approach to the problems of “ planning ”, not yet under 
'this name but in terms of ‘‘ public works ”. At a irfeeting in 
March 1918 Larin enumerated as the three most iKgent public 
works to be undertaken the development of the Kuznetsk coal 
basi«, the electrification of the industry of Petrograd and the 
irrigation of land for cotton-grOwing in Turkestan.^ About the 
same time Vesenkha appointed a committee on public works whose 
president, Pavlovich, reported at length to the 'first All-Russian 
' Congress of Councils of Nati9nal, Economy in May 1918. Its aim. 
was nothing less t\ian the* full utilization of Russia’s natural 
resources. It was proposed to draw up projects for the construc- 
tion of railways, canals and roads, of electric power stations, ele- 
vators and cold storage plants, for the. regulation and -use of water 
power, and for irrigation and land reclamation. Pavlovich was 
prepared to be equally precise about the scope and functions of the 
organization : 

On its^foundation the efommitt'^e on public works“set itself 
first and foremost two tasks : first, to draw.u'p a general plan of 
constructional wBrks for the whole of Russia, and, secondly, to 

* In May 1915 the Imperial Academy of Sciences set un a Commission for 
the Study of the Natural Productive Resources of Russia ; it survived the 
revolution, and firom 1918 received funds from the Soviet Govcrnnvint (Ohzor 
Nauchnoi DeyateV 7 tosti Komissii po Izucheniyu Estes tvennykh ProizvoditeV nyf^h 
Sil Rossii, ed. G. P. Bkk (i9ao), p. 6; this pamph,*et contains a long list 01 
scientific publications of the commission, and a later account of its worlds in 
Raboty Akademii Naiik v OblUsli Issledovaniya Prh odnykh Bogatsv Rossii (tgzz)). 

^ Lenin, Sockineniyay xxii, 434. ^ Jbid. xxii, 451. 

^ Byufieteni Vysshego Soveta Nafhdnogo Khozyaistva, No*, i, April 1918, 

p. 27. 
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bring about the unification of all constructional operations of 
state importance in a single department. . . . 

The tasks of construction should be taken away from the 
commissariats and transferred to a special organ which would 
do the building, being guided by general consiflesations and 
purposfj^ and taking account of the international and the 
domestic* policy of the country. 

It \^s perhaps evidence of the common sense of a majority of the 
delegates that the congress voted to postpone a debate on this 
report and apparently passed no resolution on it.* Vesenkha 
claimed in September 1^18 to have passed from “ the organization 
ot administration to the organization of production ”, and ordered 
all glavki and centres to “ draw pp programmes of production for 
UieJForthcgming working year In the same month it created a 
special sectipn on electro-technical construction under the com- 
mittee on public works . 3 But as the realities of cSvil war grew 
more and more menacing tsuch grandiose projects could ^nly 
remain on the files. The committee on public, works receded into 
the bacl^i‘»'md ; ^ and there was something fantastic about Larin's 
complaint at thte second All-Russian Congress of Councils of 
National Economy in December 1918 that the presidium of* 
Vesenkha was neglecting gcneral**questions of the economy ” 
and devoting its time, and attention exclusively to “current 
business ”.•*» The congress still spoke hdpcfully of*the*possibility 
of “ constructing a*single economic plan in 1919 The revised 
progranjtnc of the party, adopted at its eighth congress in March 

* Trudy I J'serossiiskofro S'^ezda ^Soreiov Narodnof^o Khozyaistva (1918), 

pp. 1S0-181, 202 ; the report, which covers 25 pages ot the prtjccedings of the 
congress (ibid. pp. 176-202) is, ho'|x•^cr, a lemarkablc early instance of planning 
on paper. ^ ^ 

* Naroduoe KhnzynislvOy No. 10, IQ18, p. 42. ^ 

• 3 Sbornik Dehietov i Po^anovlvmi po Naraff}wmu Khozyaistvii^ ii (1920), 
45-46 ; about the same time Sovnarkom, on the motion of Krasin, created a 
“ central electrfca^* coun<iil ” (Trudy 8 Elektrotehhnicheskofto S'^ezda (n.d. 

[ ? 1921]), i, I28-I2p)« Few of the innumerable orpins created at this lime^ever 
became eitective. 

P * A. Ransome, Six Weeks in Russia in J929 (<9i9),^p. 65-72, records a visit 
of Fjihruary 1919 to Pavlftvich, who complained that ” war spoils everything*’, 
and th|t “ this committee should be at work on ag^airs of peace, making Russia 
more useful to herself and the rest of the world ’*. * 

5 2 'rudy II Vserossiiskogo S^ezda S^vetov Narodnogo KhozyaL^ra (n.d.), 
p. 19. * ^Jhid. p. 319. 
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1919, flemanded “ the maximum union of the whole economic 
activity of the country in accordance with one general state plan 
But this remained, for the time being, a pure aspiration. No singlfc 
organ supervised the whole field oi economic policy, Vesenkha 
having tacitly renounced this function. Such planning as was done 
was virtually confined to rather primitive attempts to organize 
the nationalized industries. Economic activity was devoted ex- 
clusively to the exacting and sometimes almost hopeless day-to-day 
task of organizing supplies for the Red Army in the civil war. 

It was not till the beginning of 1920, when the assaults of 
Kolchak and Denikin had been broken and the war seemed all 
but over, that thoughts could turn back to tlie work of econonjic 
reconstruction. Two different ^ conceptions of planning then 
began to emerge, and planning developed slowly along two parallel 
and sometimes rival lines. According to the first conception, a 
plan was a bVoadly defined long-term economic^ policy, and the 
maift essential of planning was a cent/ral organ responsible for the 
formulation of general economic- policy (the “ plan ”) and for the 
direction of the commissariats engaged in the day-to-day cjcecution 
of economic policy. According to the second conception, a plan 
'was a project or series of projects which, while designed in a 
general way to prornote incrcUsed productivity and a revival of the 
national economy as a whole, contained specific and detailed 
proposals *for stated work to be carried out in stated quantities 
within a given period. The first conception was general, the 
second specific ; but neither of them as yet remotely approached 
the later view of a plan as a comprehensive and detailed budget of 
the whole national economy. 

The first<f/iew of planfiing^turncd on the creation, as jn essen- 
tial preliminary, of a single central' economic authority. The 
experience of the civil war revealed the practical necessity of a* 
central department stron'g enough to impose its authority on the 
existing economic organs of government aird to din^ct economic 
policy in the light of a single plan of campaign. * In the aqjumn of 
1918 the centre of the economic scene had been occupied by the 
war contracts section of Vesenkha, with sub-sections attached to 
provir\cial and local Sovnarkhozy, and by the extraordinarysicom- 


# I 


VKP(B) V Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), j, 290, 
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mission for the supply of the Red Army presided over by Ksasin.* 
But these subordinate bodies were clearly unable to exercise a 
function of supreme direction and control. What turned out to be 
a decision of lasting significance* was taken on Novcmj^er 30, 1918, 
when VTs^C created a Council of Workers’ and Peasants’ Defence 
with full powers for “ the mobilization of the resources and means 
of ^le country in the interests of defence Its president was 
Lenin, and among its members were Trotsky as People’s Com- 
missar fqr War and president of the military-revolutionary council, 
Krasin as president of the extraordinary commission of supply 
and Stalin as representing VTsIK ; ^ and the new council thus 
constituted quickly became the supreme authority in all except 
military matters., So long as th^ civil war continued, it had the 
status of^n ad hoc body concerned with a passing emergency, 
did not obvicjislv trench on the permanent attributions of Vesen- 
kha, and was unconcerned with planning except in tife day-to-day 
sense of the term. This stati of affairs continued throughouUthe 
year 1919. The third All-Russian Congress of Councils of 
Nationakluouomy in January 1920 passed the usual routine 
resolution in favbur of a “ single economic plan ” and *of the 
‘‘ coordination of the production programmes of all branches of 
industry in accordance with the material resources of the repub- 
lic ”* and even decided to set up under Vesenkha a “ permanent 
central commission^ of production But when 'the "civil war 
seemed to be over in the spripg of 1920, the issue of planning arose 


* For the war contracts section and the extraordinary commission, see pp. 
2-i8-229 abcAc. The organ through Wiic^ Vesenkha attempted to carry out a 
rudimentary planning policy was the “ commission of utiiizatiog (sec p. 230 
above). The theory rather than V^e practice of this body was described by 
Milyutip in i9;io: A, plan of distribution is settled by the commission of 
Atilization and goes for confirmation to#he presidium of Vesenkha ; then begins 
thc^execution of th<* plan by the appropriate prod^iction sections, which receive 
from central stores the necessary quantity of raw material and distribute it to the 
factories and wofksjlops ” fistoriya Ekonomicheskogo Razvitiya SSSR (2nd ed., 
1929), p. 197). Tbe^commission is said to have ^ipproved‘‘ plans ” fog 19 
products in 1918, for 44 in 1919 and for 55 in 1920 {BoVshaya Sovetskaya 
fintsiklopediyay xxiii (1938), 619, art. “ Komissi>*a Ispc^’zovaniya ”). In March 
1921 this commission was transferred from Vesenkha to STO, and in December 
1921 al^ljshed altogether (see p. 379 below). • 

* Sftl^anie Uzakonenii, igiy-igiS^ No. 91-92, art. 924. 

3 Rezolyutsii fret' ego Vserossiiskogo S'kzda Sovetov Narodnogo K^ozyaistva 
(1920), pp. 42'2t4. 
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for the first time in an acute form in the shape of open rivalry 
between Vesenkha and the Council of Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Defence. 

The nintji party congress of March 1920 first brought Trotsky 
on the scehe as a protagonist of planning. Being much concerned 
at the time with the mobilization for industry of the labour released 
by the eliding of the civil war, he was enlarged with the report to 
'the congress^** On Current Tasks of Economic Construction”. 
'Phe resolution which he presented contained a section, not origin- 
ally drafted by him but inserted during the discussion of the draft 
in the central committee, advocating the 'introduction of ‘‘ a single 
economic plan designed for the coming historical period”.^ The 
project differed from previous vague aspirations by enumerating 
a series of consistent basic tasks which condition on.e^notber ” 
as falling within the scope of the plan. Trotsky, in his report, 
argued that fhc mobilization of labour could “ idakc sense only if 
we ,have an apparatus for the corrcct#allocation of labour power on 
the basis of a single economic plan embracing the whole country 
and all branches of the eepnomy ”, and that the main purpose of 
the plan must be not to yield immediate benefit®) but ” to prepare 
conditions for the production of the means of production 
He went on : 

We have as yet no single economic plan to replace the 
elementary ‘Work of . the laws of competition. 'Phis is the origin 
of the difficulties of Vesenkha. There is' a certgiin economic 
plan. This plan is dictated by the views 'of our economic tasks 
taken at the centre, biU in practice is carried out on the spot to 
the extent of only 5-10 per cent,^ 

Trotsky’s lijiljtary duties had associated him closely with the 
Council of Workers* and Peasants* Defence ; and Rykov and 

> Trotsky’s originyj draft rcsolutiori'is in Devyatyi S'*esd RKP{B) (1934X 
pp. 5 1 1-5 12 ; he admitted at t,he congress that hiafailure to wclude any menV,on 
of planning in it was “ a serious and important omission ” (ibid. p. 102). What 
member of the central committee proposed the insertion ^ocS not seem to be 
recorded. 

* Ibid. p. 103. Some remarks of Trotsky three years later throvv significant 
light on his original approach to planning : “ What are the basic supports of 
planned economy ? First, the army ; the army nevfer lives on a market .basis. 
The ar/ny is a planned economy. Secondly, transport ; our (railway) tj-^nsport 
belongs to the state. Thirdly, heavy industry which works cither for (hj army, 
or for tra.isport, or for other branches of state industry ’* (Dvenadtsatyi S**ezd 
Rossiiskoi KomiUunisticheskoi Partii (BoV shevikov) (i92'3)» pp. 306-307). 
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Milyutin rightly saw in these new and radical proposals a threat 
to the ambitions of Vescnkha. Rykov attacked Trotsky’s “ plan ” 
as “ an abstract composition remote from life ”, and» added that, 
“ if we have to construct machines in order t<a jquip our 
’whole industry, tens of years will be needed ^ But Rykov 
in turn incurred a sharp rebuff from Lenin and^wfis told 
that, “ the attempt of Vasenkha to organize itself in some kind 
of sq^arate bloc of economic commissariats ” had provoked a 
negative .attitude ” in the party central committee.* The resolution 
of 'the congress instructed the party central committee to work 
out in the near future a sdheme for “ an organizational link between 
Vesenkha-an 4 the other commissariats directly concerned with the 
economy . . . f(jr the purpose pf guaranteeing complete unity 
in. the carrying out of the economic plan confirmed by the party 
congress The resolution disposed of the pretensions of 
Vesenkha by firmly putting it on a level with “ otfier commis- 
sariats ” and implied that the “ organizational link ” would» be 
found elsewhere. Immediately after the congress the Council 
of Worfcsjr^’ and Peasants’ Defence received a new lease of life. 
The demobilizatibn and allocation of labour being the crucial 
economic issue of the moment, h^was renamed the Council 
of I.abour and Defence (Soviet Truda i Oborony or STO) ; ^ 
and in this new guise it gradually emerged as the permanent 
central figure in the^ economic landscape, 'the arbitci* of Economic 
policy and the future planniijg authority. But the resumption of 
war in the summer of 1920 qnce morg relegated the “ single 
economic plan” to the background and postponed the issue of 
competence. 

Meanv^hile the alternative approach Ito planning fhrough the 
treatment of specific problems had begun to gain ground, and 
Another organ had come into betlig which was^dcstmed to play a 
distinguished p 3 rt in thd history of So\fiet planning. In April 
1918 Lenin hjd .^casually written of the electrification of transport 
and of agf iculture ts desiderata in a long-tertn plan the Russian 

* Devyatyi S"ezd RKPiB) (1934), p. 139; Ltfmw, S^chineniya, xxv, 120. 

* VKP(D) V Rezolyutsiyakh (1941), i, 337- 

3 T\|e decree making this change was recapitultted in the resolutior^of the 
eighth •AM-Russian Congress of Soviets in December 1920 (S”ezdy Sovetov 
RSFSR V Postat\ovleniyakh (1939), p. 181^ ; see also Lenin, Sochi tteifiyat xxvi, 
619-620, note 2^. 
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economy.* In February 1920, when planning had once more 
become a practical issue, Lenin, in a speech before VTsIK, again 
“ dwelt on the question of the electrification of the country, thus 
linking it with the town At the end of the session VTsIK 
resolved tfiaj; the moment had now come to “ take steps towards a 
more fegularly planned economic construction, towards the 
scientific working out and consistent execution of a state plan for 
the whole national economy Taking into account the ‘‘ primary 
significance ** of electrification for industry, agriculture and trans- 
port, it instructed Vesenkha to prepare a project for the building of 
a “ network of electric power stations ** afid to set up a commission 
for the electrification of Russia (Goelro).^ The commission, wh*ch 
had a membership of over 100, contained many bourgeois specialists 
and was presided over by the old Bolshevik Krzhizhanovsky.^ -The 
project began to have a particular personal fascination for Lenin. 
He wrote eagerly to Krzhizhanovsky about getting publicity for 
thowork of the commission. s The rdnth party congress, at which 
Lenin administered his snub to Rykov and to the pretensions of 
Vesenkha, gave direct encouragement to the specific .f’pproach 
to planning ; for in once more demanding ‘‘ a single economic plan 
designed for the coming historical period it added that the plan 
“ naturally falls into a series of consistent basic tasks which 
condition one another Among these, were the improvement of 
transport* and the construction of machinery. The technical 
foundation of the whole plan was “ the working out of a plan of 
electrification of the national economy ”, involving the “ 6’ectrifica- 
tion of industry, transport and agriculture Lenin still connected 
electrification especially with, the crucial problem of agriculture. 
In the t bests ' on the agr&rian question which he dr^^w up for the 
second congress of Comintern in the summer of 1920, and which 
were adopted by i>, he declared it'urgent to’“ reorganize the whole 

* See p. 366 above. 

* Lenin, Sochineniya^ xxv, 22 (only a newspaper repolf this speech has 
survived). ^ 

3 Izvestiya, February 8, 1920 : no official records of this session of VTsIK 
appear to have been published, and the decision is not in the official collcction''of 
laws and decrees. 

* I^enin, Sochineniya, »cvi, 620, note 24 : Krzhizhanovsky with#*Lenin’s 
encouragement published in Pravda on January 30, 1920, an article oft Tasks of 
the Electrification of Industry {ibid, xxix, 432-433). 

* Ibid, xxix,' 43^-435. * VKP{B) v Res^lyutsiyakh (1941), i, 329. 
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of industry on the principle of large-scale collective production and 
oh the most modern (i.e. founded on the electrification of the 
wliole economy) technical basis ” : only thus could help be brought 
by the town to the “ backward and dispersed countrysidj ” and the 
‘productivit^y of peasant labour raised. ^ Rcconstructiofi of industry 
and agriculture, he told an all-Russian congress of cpnftnunist 
youjh, depended on electricity, the “ last word in ^modern 
scieni^e.^ In 1919 a German socialist professor had published a 
work in Y^hich he estimated that the whole German economy could 
be.' electrified in three or four years. The book was quickly 
translated into Russiail',3 and Lenin was ^hinking of this 
estimate whgi he told a Moscow party conference in November 
1920 that it Wou^jd take not less than ten years to carry out a plan 
of .elcctriftcation in Russia. It was on this occasion that Lenin 
coined the ajViorism : ** Communism is Soviet power plus elec- 
trification of the whole country This was the revised version 
of the old quip about one halJof socialism having been realized in 
Russia, the other half in Germany ; it was elactrification which 
would the conditions hitherto lacking in Russia for the 

transition to socialism, s 

The year 1920 had also wityess^d anothe^r specific “ plan ” 
which, though less far-reaching than Lenin’s plan of electrification, 
had more immediate resiUts. The resolution of the ninth party 
congress had referred to the improvement of transjJort !Ls one of 
the basic tasks of plannjng.^ Jmmediately after the party congress, 
a transport commission comppsed of ^representatives of the 
People’s Commissariat of Communications (Narkomput’) and of 
Vesenkha i^s responsible for the? railway construction and repair 
shops) wag established with Trotsky as president, and issued, on 


* Lenin, Sochineniya, xxv, 276 ; Kon^iiunisticheskii Intffnatsi'mal v Dokumcn- 

takk PP- 137 * 1 38. 

* Lenin, Sochineniya, xxv, 389, 

’ K. BiiWod, Zukiufftstaat was first published in 1906; the revised 
edition containing tpe*clectrification programme w«s published in 1919, Ihe 
Russian translation in 1920. It was first mentioned by Lenin in February 1921 
{Sdehineniyaf xxvi, 171) ; but he had certainly tead iyf before his speech of 
Noverpber 1920, since the Estimate of ten years there given was subsequently 
related Ijy Lenin himself {ibid, xxvi, 462) to Ballo(!¥s estimate of three Of four 
years for ^iermany. 

^ Ibid, xxv, 49 Ibid, xxvi, 338. 

® For the trrftisport crisis at this time, sec pp. 192, 219-220 3 bove. 
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May so, 1920, its famous “ Order No. 1042 The order was a 
detailed plan for the restoration of the locomotive park to its 
normal condition by the end of 1924. Thanks to the impetus given 
by the nejda- of the Polish war and by the “ shock ” organization 
of labour, tl^e work proceeded so well that, when Trotsky eventu- 
ally repoi;ted on it to the eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
in December 1920 (by which time a plan for wagons had been 
added to the* locomotive plan), he was able to announce th?.t the 
original five-year plan could be fulfilled in three and a half years.* 
This success at once enhanced the popularity of planning. Where 
Lenin and Trotsky led the way, imitatork were quickly found. It 
was the period, as Milyutin records, of “ broad economic plans '' 
in the plural : 

Questions of electrification, questions of new construction, 
questions# of increasing the output of fuel or tht 'oupply of raw 
materials, of the fixing of higher norms of work, etc., seemed* the 
fnost serious and important of 'libsorbing questions, on the 
solution of which the best forces of Soviet Russia were concen- 
trated.^ 

Even the cautious Rykov ^ produced some highly optimistic 
estimates, presumably draw^i iipf in Vesenkha, according to which 
the production of timber would rise in 1921 from 10 to 19 mdlion 
cubic sa^hen\, coal from 431 to 718 million puds, oil from 71 to 


* Order No. 1042 is in Trotsky, Sochinewya, xv, ,'145-347 ; its fulfilment, 
see Trotsky’s speech to the congress {Vos" mot Vserossiiskii S”esd Soi^'tov (1921), 
pp. 1 74- 175), reprinted with other documents of the period in Trotsky, Sochi- 
neniyOf xv, 348-485. Lenin also commented on it in his speech at the congress 
{Sochineniya, xxvi, 42, 47). 

® V. P. Mf<iy<itin, Istoriya' Ekofimnicheskogo Rasvifiya SSSRiznd ed., 1929), 
p. 192. ♦ 

* Rykov, who throughout this lime was moving towards th " Right, wars one 
of the most consisteJ.t opponents of jilanning in the broader sense. At the 
eighth All-Russian Congressf of Soviets he thought that “ we shall not for nf.any 
years achieve such a plan of production as would embrace all sides of ou^ 
economic life ”, and jested at “ those who suppose'^that a rlan of production is 
to 'be found on# the pen-point of some literary man, '\(ntnce the ^nlan can be 
taken and put on to paper” {Vos'moi Vserossiiskii S""esd Sovetov (1921), pp. 
101-102). The thirteenth party conference in 1924 found him in a reminiscent 
vein ; “ When I was in Vesenkha in the time of war communism, it was so 
arranged that you could caVl by telephone, and in three hours they w»-»uld give 
you a plan with figures, decorated with red and blue circles, squares, etc.” 
( Trinadikataya^ Konferentsiya Rossiihkoi Kommunisticheskoi P^rtii {BoV shevikov) 
(1924). P- 18).' 
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298 million puds, sugar from seven and a half to 25 milliompuds, 
cdtton textiles from 135 to 780 million arshins and so forth. The 
nfost modest item in the list was an estimated increase in the pro- 
duction of electric power from 180 to 244 million kilowatts. 
•Jealousy of the Krzhizhanovsky plan was perhaps ^ot without 
influence on«the calculations of the Vesenkha statisticians. 

When therefore the eighth All-Russian Congress of SRviets — 
the only important Soviet gathering between the enti of the civil 
war and the inception of NEP — met in December 1920, planning 
wafe in tne air, though different and to some extent conflicting 
meanings were attached to the term. The congress was in a mood 
to give its blessing to them all. It endorsed the electrification plan 
as ‘‘ the first step in a great ecoi\omic principle ” and instructed 
the (vgan*i concerned ** to complete the elaboration of this plan ’’ 
in the shortest possible time. It approved Trotsky’s report, and 
attached “ great importance to the working out of a smgle plan for 
the exploitation of transport It confirmed the status and fufic- 
tions of STO, constituting it as- a commission of Sovnarkom, 
to be cojjiji .rcd of the principal People’s Commissars, a repre- 
sentative of the tfade unions and, in a consultative capacity, the 
director of the Central Statistical Administration. Among its 
other functions, STO “ establishes the single economic plan of the 
RSFSR, directs the work of the economic People’s Commissariats 
in accordance with the plan, watches over its fulfilment afid estab- 
lishes in case of necessity exceptions to the plan ” ; - for the first 
time thci’ RSFSR had a general planning organ with clearly 
defined functions. 

• Lenin Iftmself was so deeply oonrynitted to the scheme for elec- 
trification .thaf he displayed a certain lukewarmness Awards the 
conception of a general plan. At the congress he repeated the 
qfuip that “ communism is Soviet power plu? electrification ”, 
an(f added anothSr : “ the ‘electrification pfon was our second party 
programme ”.’» pn the other hand, he went out of his way 
to attack a^pampble?t by a well-known old Bdlshevik lyimed Gus^v, 
which propounded “ a far-reaching plan for the creation of a 
Counpil of Labour and Defence, including the transfer to it of 

* V* 9 s'moi Vserossiiskii S^ezd Sovetov (1921), pp. iio-iii. 

* S**ezdy Sqvetov RSFSR v PostafK^leniyakh (i93^j), pp. 181-182. 

3 Lenin, 3 ochineniy% xxvi, 45-46. 
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many^prominent party workers, among whom we find the names 

of Trotsky and Rykov While Lenin seems to have supposed 

that he had clipped the wings of STO by insisting on its formal 

status as a r;iere commission of Sovnarkom, the fact that Lenin, 

*»■ ^ ^ ' ' 
as president.of Sovnarkom, was its president and Trotsky, Rykov,* 

and the ojher principal People’s Commissars its members, put its 
position 'as the supreme economic orgap beyond challenge; and 
the existence" of such an organ opened up far wider possibilities of 
comprehensive planning than had existed under Vesenkha. Lenin, 
however, remained mistrustful. In an unusually impatient article 
“ On the Single Economic Plan” in Pravda on February 22, 1921, he 
attacked Kritsman, Milyutin and Larin by name for articles about 
planning which he described as “ idle talk ” and “ boring pedantry 
. . . now in the literary, now in the bureaucratic, sty^ The 
electrification plan of Goelro was “ the one serious work on the 
question of the single economic plan ”, and any Vdea of a planning 
commission other than (joelro war* mere “ ignorant conceit 
In spite, however^ of this vigorous article, Lenin sustained some* 
thing of a defeat in Sovnarkom, which, on the very day on which 
the article appeared, decided to set up a “ state general planning 
commission ” attached to STO.^. By way of compensation Lenin 
persuaded the central committee of the party to nominate Krzhi- 
zhanovsky as president of the commission, thus securing continuity 
with the 'Work of (ioelrb, which was to function as a sub-commis- 
sion of the new body. But he was upable to exclude Larin, whom 
he now regarded as the .principal enemy of practical anvj accurate 
planning as he conceived it, and wrote an anxious letter to Krzhi- 
zhanovsky on ways and means of neutralizing his obnoxious 
influence.^*’ Under thesfe rather unpromising auspices the “ state 
general planning commission ”, henceforth %miliarly known as 
Gosplan, was bor^^i. 

* Lenin, Sochineniyay xxvi, 43-44. 

* Ibid, xxvi, 168, 173 ; a month later Stalin, ha.ing rca^ tljc Goelro plan fot 

th»w first time, yrote a letter to Lenin attacking Trotsl y^nd Rykov and con- 
cluding that “ the one and only ‘ single economic plan * is the ‘ plan Cf electrifica- 
tion and all the otjjer ‘ plans * mere chatter, idle and harmful (Stalin, 
Sochineniyay v, 50-5 O- ^ 

3 J^obranie Uzakoneniiyn:g 2 Ty No. 17, art. 106 ; according to V. P. ^JVIilyutin, 
Istoriya Ekonomicheskogo Razvitiya SSSil (and ed., 1929), p. 3r)3„ Lenin, 
Milyutiii and Larin all made reports at the meeting of Sovnarkom which took 
this decision. * Lenin, Sorhineniyay ^xix, 445-446. 
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In the major controversies of the tenth party congreM and 
the introduction of NEP, the debate on planning lapsed into 
the background. In April 1921 Gosplan began wot^. Its staff 
consisted of thirty-four officials, most of them “ learned tech- 
•nicians and professors whose names enjoy a deserved^eputation 
as a result of their specialized work ” ; only seven of th^jn were 
party members. Specialists working for Gosplan ifeteived a 
monthly salary of 1,000,000 rubles, rations of the highest category 
and clotjiing for themselves and their families, together with free 
passes and priority on the railways on the same footing as members 
of VTsIK.* Planning commissions were also attached to Vesen- 
khji and to the principal economic commissariats, so that Gosplan 
could work through them on particular questions.^ Lenin was 
now. mollified. He told Krzhizhanovsky that, just as he had 
formerly thrust the noses of “ communist ‘ know-alls ’ who 
chattered about the plan in general ”, into the ^ilectrification 
plan, he was now prepared to^thrust the noses of workers in Gqplro 
into “ questions of current economic plans In May 1921 he 
was writing again to Krzhizhanovsky on the details of the work 
and expressing the hope that Gosplan would “ work out •at any 
rate in time for the harvest the foundations of a general state 
Economic plan for the coming period — a year or two ”, though 
grumblings were still heard about “ bureaucratic utopias ”.*♦ But 
it was Trotsky who emerged at this time as the most influential 
advocate of planning. On August 7, 1921, when NEP was being 
applied for the first time to industry, Trotsky circulated a memo- 
randum to the party central committee, protesting against the 
‘1 contradictory zigzags ” of recent policy and demanding the 
establishment of a “ central economic authority *\seid an auto- 
nomous Gosplan reorganizeo on the basis of large-scale industry.® 
The sequel, two* days later, was n decree which-, while not conced- 
ing formal autonomy to Gosplan, authorized it not only to “ insti- 
tute a single economic, plan embracing the whole of Russia ”, but 

* V. Nv Ipatieff, The Life of a Chemist (Stanford, 1946)1 P* 308; Ipatiev 

appointed to Gosplan in May 1921. « 

* Trudy IV Vserossiiskogo S**ezda Sovetov Narodnogo Khozyaistva (1921), 
pp. 83*84 ; the decree establishing these planning commissions is in Sohranie 
Uzako^etiHi, 1921, No. 38, art. 20 f. 

* Lenin, Sochineniya, xxvi, 296. Ibid, xxvi, 359, 466g 

* Memorandum of August 7, 1921, in the Trotsky ;:rchiveu 

VOL. II 
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to “ harmonize the plans of the economic departments, including 
the commissariats, and superintend the operation of the plan 
in general and in the actual details Meanwhile Goelro settled 
down comfortably as a department of Gosplan. In October 1921 
an all-Russir^n electro-technical congress with 1000 delegates met 
in Moscow,^ and gave its blessing to the work of Goelro.^ Two 
months later Lenin announced to the nipth All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets thsM; 221 electrical stations had been opened during the 
past two years with a capacity of 12,000 kilowatts, and that two 
large new stations, one on the outskirts of Moscow and the other 
of Petrograd, would be opened early in 1922. 

These achievements notwithstanding, the logical conseque\ice 
of NEP was to relegate planning to a secondary place. The ninth 
’All-Russian Congress of Soviets in December 1927,- while it 
approved the progress made and promised in the work of elec- 
trification, and discussed a “ fuel plan ” of wViich Smilga was 
piaffed in charge, s was silent about tb? “ single economic plan ** ; ^ 
nor was the omission repaired at the eleventh party congress in 
the following March. But it was at this congress that* Lenin 
announced the ending of the “ retreat ” inaugurated by NEP. 
It was fundamental that Soviet planning must be directed to 
increasing the role of industry in the national economy ; in this 
sense it was an instrument in the struggle of the industrial pfolc- 


* Sohranie Uzakonenii, 192T, No, 59, art. 403. 

* The decision to convene this congress “ for 'the general discussion of 

technical-economic questions Connected uith the realization of the plan for the 
electrification of Russia^ had been taken as long ago as February 1921 (Sobyarne 
Uzakonenii, 1921, No. 10, art. 66). , It was officially called the eighth all- 
Russian electijn-technical coixjrcss *' to establish formal continuity with its 
predecessor of 1913 : a message from Lenin was read to it (Leriin, ijochineniya, 
xxvii, 2i). Its proceedings (Trudy S Vserossiiskogo Elektrotekhnicfieskogo S*''czda) 
were published by Go^^plan in 2 voIumGJ (n.d.). » 

3 The resolution was repq’^ed to the ninth AU-Russian .Congress of Soviets 
by Krzhizhanovsky, who also mentioned tw'O achievements forecast at the 
congress as soon likely to be within the reach of science ~ tulevision and the * 
development of ^energy b> splitting the atom (Devyaiyi^Vserossiiskii S”ezd 
Sovetov (1922), p. 219). 

* Lenin, Sochineniyq, xxvii, 134. 

5 S**ezdy Sovetov RSFSR v Postanovleniyakh (i(;39), pp. 236-239 ; fpr the 
fuel pl^n see Lenin, Sochineciya, xxvii, 132- 133. ^ 

® Lenin at this time wrote that “ the new economic policy does tmU change 
the singU state economic plan . . .•<but changes the approach to its realiza- 
tion ** (Sochineritya, xxix, 463). 
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tariat against peasant predominance, of socialism against, petty 
capitalism.* Since NEP marked a retreat into capitalism and a 
concession to the peasant, any reaction against it, or4:)elief that it 
had gone far enough, was likely to be expressed ifi a renewed 
'emphasis on the importance of planning. This ncj/tf antithesis 
began to emerge in 1922 with the development of the industrial 
crisis. In terms of the, Soviet bureaucracy it expres^d itself 
in a* keen rivalry between Gosplan, now the chief^champion of 
industry.^ and Narkomfin, the most influential of the departments 
interested ' in carrying NEP to its logical conclusion. Among 
secondary leaders, the m»st ardent supporters of war communism, 
Preobrazhensky, I^arin and Kritsman, now raised their voices 
against “ the weakening of the planned economy under NEP ; 
as early a^s^March 1922 Larin attributed the industrial crisis to 
this factor.^ In the inner circles of the party leadership there was 
greater reluctancS to assume clear-cut positions. But Trotsky 
continued to insist more and npore vigorously on the vital need fgr a 
central plan and the development -of industry. .The campaign to 
strengthe^n Gosplan continued intermittently throughout 1922, and 
on June 8 a further decree re-defined its functions and powers: 
the functions included the drawing up both of a long-term plan 
(ilie perspehtivnyi plan) and of an im’Vnediate plan of production 
(the eksploatatsionnyi plan)^ and Gosplan was to be consulted on 
drafts of important economic and financitll decrees ^submitted to 
Sovnarkom or STO* by the commissariats concerned.-^ But in 
general apy substantial extension of the powers of Gosplan was 
resisted by Lenin both before his first stroke in May of that year 
and after his return to work in the, autumn, and found no other 
supporters^ in the Politburo. In the atitumn Trotsky’s attack 

* Pukharin had alrt\id\ written in 1920 : “ In the towns the main struggle 
for the type of economy is .enditi}* withfthe victory of tf^ proletariat. In the 
cou;^try it is ending, so far as concerns the victor’^ over large-scale capitalism. 
But at the same time it is beginning again in other forms as a struggle between 
^tatc planning foi«a jfroletariwt embodying socialized labour, and the mercantile 
anarchy, the speculapMi licence, of a peasantry embodying small-scale prop'vty 
and dementi of the market. But, as a simple mercantile economy is nothing but 
thcembryo of a capitalist economy, so the struggle between the above-mentioned 
tendencies is in essence a ctMtinuation of the struggle between communism and 
capitalisip (N. Bukharin, Ekonomika Perekhodnog^ Perioda (1920), p. 86^. 

* Odirnadtsatyi S'Ussd RKPiBY (ig^ 6 )y p. 118 ; the occasion of the protest 
of the three was the abolition of the utilization commission (see p. 369'above). 

3 Sobranie l/ziakonenii.^ 1922, No. 40, art. 468. * 
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crystailized into two specific proposals : that Gosplan should be 
given legislative powers, and that a deputy president of Sovnarkom 
should become president of Gosplan. On December 27, 192'i, 
Lenin dictated from his sick-bed a memorandum to the Politburo 
in which hc^.declared himself converted to the first proposal, but 
resisted' the second. He accepted Trotsky’s general^ view of the 
nccessitjr for comprehensive planning, bjjt still held that the head 
of Gosplan should be an educated technician ”, and defended 
the combination of Krzhizhanovsky as president with JPyatakov 
as his deputy.^ But, with Lenin now finally withdrawn from the 
scene, Trotsky was completely isolated in- the top rank of the party 
hierarchy. His request to publish Lenin’s memorandum was 
rejected by the Politburo, and the reform of Gosplan once more 
shelved.^ 

The section devoted to planning in the resolution on iridustry 
adopted by the twelfth party congress of Aprir'1923 summed, up 
tho#position which had now been reached, and bore clear traces of 
the uneasy truce between the rival leaders on fundamental issues 
of economic policy.^ Every statement which might be^^taken to 
represent Trotsky’s positive attitude was qualified by a correspond- 

* The course of this controversy, which became involved with a controversy 
about the proposed appointment of further deputy presidents of Sovnarkom 
during Lenin*s tUness (hitherto Rykov was the shle deputy), can be traced, with 
many lacunae, in the Trotsky archives. It was partic^ilarly active in December 
1922. Lenin’s memorandum of December 27, 1922, recording his partial 
acceptance of Trotsky’s views, was quoted by Trotsky in his letter jto members 
of the Politburo of October 2^2, 1923, loiig extracts from which wert published 
in Sotsialisticheskii Vestnik (Berlin), No. 11 (81), May 28, 1924, p. ii. At one 
point the suggestion seems to have^becn made that Trotsky, whr had already 
refused to b^’come a deputjo president of Sovnarkom, should be appointed 
president of Gosplan : his enemies evideq^ly suspected him,twitK or without 
reason, of nourishing this ambition. Lenin’s loyalty tO‘KrzhizJ>anovsky,'^vhom 
Trotsky regarded as inefficient, was cloirly a factor in the Situation. 

* The record of the Politburo decision not to publish Lanin’s memorandum 
is in the Trotsky archives. Trotsky’s last move in the Gosplan controversy 
appears to have been a letter of January 25, 1923, to all mjpmfcers of the central 
coRnmittee ; in February ^923 he turned his attention ijie question of credit 
for industry (scS pp. 316-317 above). 

3 Trotsky states {Stalin, N.Y., 1946, p. 366) that he informed Stalin before 
the congress that he had “ serious differences on economic questions ” wjth the 
majority of the central comfnittee. These differences, which were no^ brought 
into &e open at the congress, will be disbussed in a later instalmo^. of the 
present vrork ; Trotsky’s views on pJanning were in some degree a reflection of 
them. 
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ing expression of the caution and scepticism of his colleagues in 
the Politburo. While the aim was “ a real socialist economic plan, 
embracing all branches of industry in their relations t(^one another 
and {he mutual relations between industry as a wholt^and agricul- 
"ture ”, this could only be realized “ as a result of pronged pre- 
paratory economic experiment ”, so that the immediate programme 
was ” onf of general dire(;tion and, to a large extent, preparatory 
The^views of Trotsky on Gosplan were recorded ia a paragraph 
of the resolution which could only have been drafted by him : 

. It is perfectly clear that the fundamental planning of the 
econorny cannot be achieved within industry itself, that is by 
fhe’ isolated efforts of the administrative organ controlling it, 
Vesenkha, bu# must form the task of a separate planning organ 
•stTindirflg* above the organization of industry and linking it with' 
finance, trjyasport, etc. Such an organ, in virtue of its position, 
i-s Gosplan. 

But this was followed by a refusal -to accord any^“ special adminis- 
trative ” to Gosplan, which, where compulsory powers were 

required, must stfll act through the commissariats or throiij^ STO 
or Sovnarkom.^ The independent and authoritative planning 
brgan of 'Frotsky’s ambitions stHl clSlied him? 

More significant than this compromise resolution were the 
restatements of the two positions made by Zinoviev and Trotsky 
respectively at the ^congress, though the statements were made 
indepen^ntly at different stages of the proceedings and any direct 
clash of opinion was studiously avoided? Zinoviev in •his initial 
r^eport on 4he work of the central committee, ignoring the substan- 
tial change in Lenin’s attitude to planning during tfie past two 
yeap and the view^ expressed in his unpublished memorandum of 
Oecerhber i922,*qiKrtcd Lenin’s #irticle of Febrjiary 1921 ” On the 
Sifigle Economh: Plan ” m which, attacking the planning fantasies 
»of Kritsman, Jdily'^itin.and Larin, he had described the electrifica- 
tion plan as therofie serious contribution t« planning and Go 4 dro 
a§ the only effective planning organ. The moral for Zinoviev was 
o*bvipus : to praise individual “ plans ”, but \o throw cold water 
on Trotsky’s 4idvocacy of comprehensive^ planning and of the 
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suprepiacy of Gosplan.* Trotsky went deeper. Under capitalism 
there were individual plans for particular enterprises and indus- 
tries, but no, general plan for the economy : this was replaced “ by 
the market, f,he free play of forces, competition, demand, supply, 
crises, etc.\^c.*\ It was because socialism meant the overcoming* 
of the inarket and market phenomena that planning was the essence 
of sociaKsm. The current industrial crisis called imperatively for 
' planning : “#if we condemned heavy industry to the free play of 
the market, it would run on the rocks He attempted -r— it was 
the most delicate point in the speech — to define his attitude' to 
NEP. He too picked up a catchword of Lenin of two years ago, 
but in order, not Vo exalt its authority, but .to qualify it. Lenin 
had said that NEP had been introduced “ seriously and for a long 
, time NEP, Trotsky now repeated, had been “ e^^tablished 
seriously and for a long time, but not for ever ; it had been 
adopted “ in-order on its own foundation and'eo a large extent 
by losing its own method to overcomyp it ’V In other words, “ our 
successes on the basis of the new economic policy automatically 
bring us nearer to its liquidation In the peroration pf a long 
speech he described the coming period as that of “ primitive 
socialist accumulation — the counterpart of Marx's “ primitive 
capitalist accumulation ” ; to Bring about this accumulation — 
Trotsky implied it without saying it — was the essential function 
of the pUn. «'It was net the first time that Trotsky had thought 
ahead of his party colleagues or raised issues fdr whose solution the 
time was not yet ripe. It was not the first time that, in fo doing, 
he had seCmed to stake diit for hiifiself a claim to party leadership. 
In the spring of 1923 nobody w^ eager to take up the challenge 
of planning/, few perhaps understood it. The passages on plan- 
ning in Trotsky’s speech were the feast criticized in the enfiping 
debate on the floor of the congress ; in the commission the sectioi? 
on planning in the resolu^.ion was the only one to v;hich no amend- 

* Dvenadtsatyi S”ezd ^Rossiiskoi Kommunisticheskoi^ fartii {BoV shevikov) 
PP- 26-27 ; Zinoviev returned to the attack again, once moi^ involving 
Lenin’s authority, at the end of his speech (ibid. p. 45). For Lenin’s articlenof 
February 1921 see p. ^76 above : this was perhaps the earliest instance of 
misuse of Lenin’s authority by selective quotation from his writings. 

2 pp. 306, 313. ^ ,, 

3 Ibid. p. 321. Trotsky attributed the phrase to Smirnov, who woVked in 
(ior.plan ; it became famous at a later stage of the controver:^y^ on planning. 
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ments were proposed.* Nobody contested — indeed no Marxist 
could contest — the principle of planning. But the abstract 
ralculations and abstract projects which in this Initial period 
occupied the attention of the experts of Gosplan weP^ot allowed 
to impingp on policy. .Gosplan continued to operaT and experi- 
ment in a vacuum. Two or three more years of prepajatfiry work 
were required before ib became an effective instrument in th^ 
hands of the planners. It was later still when the is^e of planning 
hrially tmerged into the grim limelight of the struggle for power. 

Ibid. p. 373. 




NOTE C 


MARX, ENGELS AND THE PEASANT 

Tue* attitude of Marx and of Marxists towards the peasantry has been 
the sub/eot of a vast amount of controversy and misunderstanding. 
The core of Marxism was the analysis of the transition from capitalism 
to socialism. Capitalism was the creation of the bourgeoisie, the ruling 
class .of capUalist society ; the socialist revolution which would be 
primarily the woj^ of the proletariat would usher in a future society in 
wjiich all *:lasses would be merged and finally disappear. The peasantry* 
as a cldss was, on the other hand, a characteristic social form of the feudal 
order, and b^on^d neither to the world of bourgeois Capitalism nor 
to that of proletarian socialisig. When Marx, in the first volun^e of 
Capital, embarked on his analysis of the capitalist order, using what was 
admittedly an abstract model and not the picture of any existing 
society/iie lound no place for the peasant or the small craftsman : 
these were not typical figures of capitalism, but incidental survivals of 
an obsolete or obsolescent social c^der^ 

* . It was an essential part of this view that the peasantry, bearing the 
stigrtiata of its feudal origip, was a backward element in contemporary 
society - - backw^ard in relation not only to "the capitaKst bourgeoisie, 
but also a fortiori to the proletariat. It followed that, where capitalism 
was most, ad vai iced, tht peasantry as a class was already in decay. In 
the Comfhunist Manifesto Marx, thinking pitmarily in termsf of western 
Europe, treated the peasantry as doomed, like other petty bourgeois 
groups (he*lumped together “ the^mall manufacturer, the shopkeeper, 
the artisa» an^l the peasant ”), ^o disappear in the advalicing torrent of 
largcf-scale c;^italisni^ In the meanwhile all these groups were con- 
fservative, even reactionary, trying ^ to roll back thiJ wheel of history : 

If by chance they ar\; revolutionary, tiiey are so only in view of 
their impenflint transfer into the proletariat ; they thus defend not 
their present, Io%t their future, interests ;• they d^ert their «wn 
standpAnt to place themselves at that of the proletariat. 

Flocpn had warned Eri^els that ii million smalf French farmers were 
“ passionate property-owners ” and sworn Enemies of anythiijg that 
smaclfefl of communism.* The diagnosis of the conservative and 

* ^^rx i lingcls, Sochtnemya,\\L, 91^ 
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reactionary character of the peasantry seemed to be confirmed every- 
where m western Europe, and notably in France, by the experience of 
1848, when the peasants either remained passive spectators of tbe 
revolution or 'actively assisted the authorities to crush the revolt of the 
proletariat. 

In cast^ Europe (Germany occupying an intermediate position 
between' west and east) the peasantry was in a still less advanced stage 
of the historical process. Down to 1848, its feudal status remained 
almost intact ;# and the bourgeois revolution which would sweep, away 
the last strongholds of feudalism still lay in the future. But hei;e a grave 
dilemma arose. This revolution could not hope to succeed i'l the brunt 
of it fell exclusively on the bourgeoisie and proletariat, which became 
weaker and less numerous the further one went east ; it could not hope 
to succeed unless it were also an agrarian revolution and' were actively 
supported by the peasants. In iht^Cojnmunist Manifesto Mai*x*s vision 
was concentrated mainly on western Europe; but in the ‘short last 
section devoted to the relations of the communists to “ yarious existing 
opposition parties **, communist support was offered both to the 
“ ag^’arian reformers ’’ in the United ptates and to the Polish party 
which “ insists on agrarian revolution as the prime condition of national 
emancipation ”, A few months later Marx stated the principle still 
more ckarly : 

The great agricultural countries between the Baltic and Black 
Seas can save then'xsclves frein patriarchal-feudal barbarism only by 
way of an agrarian revolution which would convert the serf or bonded 
peasants into free proprietors — a revolution precisely similar to 
that which occurred in 1789 in the French countryside.^ 

Thus, where the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, severally or jointly, 
were too weak to complete" the bourgeois revolution and the overthrow 
of feudalism, it was legitimate for communists to give their support to 
peasant parties making the revoluaoh in the name of individual peasant 
ownership, evcii though this remained, “ an agrarian fo^m' seemingly 
opposed to any kind of communism The disLinctioi? between the 
policies to be followed in countries t/here the bourgeois revolution had 
already been achieved and 'in countries wher^ it had still to be achieved 
was perfectly logical. But it was not free frorr emba/rarsment when it • 
invglved offering to the peasants of eastern Europe' the privileges of 
peasant ownership which the peasants of western Europe were* described 
as “ barbarians ” for recking to defend. 

> K'lrl Marx - Friedrich Engels: Histor^'seh - Kritische Gesamtuus'^ahe, 1" 
Tcil, vii, 302. 

* Ibid, vi, 1%. 
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It was against this difficult background that the notion of a.revolu- 
tionary alliance between proletariat and peasantry first began to take 
shape. Engels ended a long article of 1850 on the Germjn peasant war 
of 1525, full of implied and explicit analogies, with a description of the 
fate^f the German petty bourgeoisie in 1848 : 

The •rnass of the nation — the petty bourgeoisie, crafts^rnen and 
peasants ~ was left to *its fate by its hitherto natural al^*the bour- 
geoisie*, as being too revohitionary, and in places also by the proletariat, 
asi not being yet sufficiently advanced ; shattered ifi its turn into 
fragments, it was reduced to nullity and stood in opposition to its 
•neighbolirs on both Right and Left.* 

This passage plainly sugl^estcd that the peasantry, deserted by the 
bojirgeoisie, ^would advance towards alliance with the proletariat : it 
also contained the germ of the idea, later to bear fruit, of a split between 
those peagajits wRo would cling to the bourgeois alliance and those who* 
would* join the proletariat. Marx and Engels never abandoned their 
belief in the Kirgcascalc organization of production, in agriculture as in 
industry, as an essential condition of socialism ; and it followed that 
the peasants could become th? allies of the proletariat in the socialist 
revolution only when they had been* weaned from their faith in peasant 
owncr^^p. In Germany this stage had ndt yet been reached. ^ much 
quoted passage of*a letter to Engels of 1856, in which Marx wrote that 
everything in Germany turned on being able “ to back the proletarian 
revolution by some second edition of tfre peasant^war shows that he 
still -reckoned Germany among the predominantly peasant countries of 
eastern Europe, where the tjourgeois revolution against the feudal order 
had not yet been completed, and where the proletarian minority might 
thus lend temporary tactical Support to a programme of peasant pro- 
prictorslffp.3 

Marx and Engels passed the remainder of their lives after 1850 in 
the one cofintry w^here the peasant qi*estion had lost its acuteness with 
the proceij? o| wholesale industrialization Snd the con^fl-sion of what 

• 

Marx i ERrcU So?hineniya, viii, J97. 

f’ Karl Marx - Iniedrich Engels: Histarisch - Kritisme Uesamtausgabef nr^ 
Tcil, ii, 131-132 (tTie words qlioted are in English in the original). 

3 On the Iqr^ I^russiai^ estates cultivated by agricultural labourers in semi- 
serf conditions the 9 i^ation w'as once again dilTcreTit ; Engels wrote in a jitter 
of 1865 thr< “ in suih a predominantly agricultural country as Prussia, it is mean 
ta attack the bourgeoisie exclusively in the namci)f the industrial proletariat and 
at the same time not to sa^a single w'ord about the patrfkrchal big-stick exploita- 
tion &f the agricultural proletariat by the big fcudi^ aristocracy ”. Here Engels 
already makes the jump from th(f feudal exploitation of serfs to the c^italist 
exploitation of a rural proletariat of wage-labourers (Marx i Engels, S^phineniyOy 
xxiii, 239). 
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was lef;^ of the peasantry into a rural proletariat. Nor did practical 
possibilities of revolution in Europe arise to compel them to reconsider 
the tactical issue. The two decades which separated the final extinction 
of the conflagration of 1848 from the Paris commune registered no 
change in tj^eir attitude to the peasant ; nor did the heroism of the 
Paris commmie inspire the peasant rising which alone might have 
saved it*^‘frpm defeat. But the impulse to a reconsideration of the 
peasant question in the last decade of Mar<^*s life came from a more 
remote and unexpected source — Russia. 

It was towards the end of the eighteen-sixties that Marx and Engels 
became interested i.i Russian affairs, and learned the language' in order 
to read Russian economic literature. The moment was an important 
turning-point in Russian history. In the eighteen-fifties a new current 
of thought — for the narodniks were a group of intcll (Actuals father 
than an organized party — had arisen in Russia, con'^^ining the belief 
of the Slavophils in the peculiar destiny of Russia and her^role as* a 
bringer of light to Europe with western socialist doctrines, mainly of a 
somewhat utopian brand. The most concrete item in the narodnik 
creed was the conviction that the Rusa'an peasant commune with its 
system of communal ownership was essentially socialist and capable of 
forming the basis of a future socialist order, so that Russia might indeed 
lead the rest of Europe on the road to socialism. The emancipation of 
the serfs in 1861 did not destroy this belief. This measure was inspired 
by the impulse to modernize Russian economy after the disastens 
of the Crimean War and, like the English enclosures, by the need to 
create a reserve labour army for the industrialization of the country. 
It broke ilp the feudal relation of master-landowner and peavsant-serf 
and went far to open the countryside to the infiltration of capitalism. 
But, since it did not formally disrupt the peasant commuriie (which 
continued to be the. dominant form^ of organization for agriculture), 
its significance was not fully understood and it had littl^ effect on 
narodnik dov^^rinc. The c.ctivities of the narodniks^ reinforced by 
terrorist groups professing narodnik dcictrine, reached Kieif’ height in 
the eighteen-seventies. The first Russian translation of thj first trolUme 
of Capital, which appeared as early as 1872, was the \vork of a narodnik 
named Danielson. 

The struggle against Bakunin drew Marx -and Ehgd& further into 
the'^ field of Rq^sian coiitroversies. In 1875, replying to an attack by 
the Russian narodnik Tkachev, Engels published an article on Social 
Relations in Russia iri^ which he pointed out, acutely enough, that the 
emancipation had “ dealt^the strongest blow at communal profjerty ”, 
and tfiat “ communal property in Russia has long outlived thoTimc of 
its prosperity, and according to all appearances is approaching its 
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dissolution.” But he added some further considerations which opened 
a long controversy : 

None the less, it is incontestable that the pos^bility exists of 
• Vansforming this communal form into a higher oJle, if only it is 
preserved until such time as the conditions are ripe^Mr this trans- 
formatfon, and if it is capable of development in such a wjy that the 
peasants*begin to work the land not separately but in compion ; then 
Jthe Russian peasants tvill pass over to this higher form, avoiding 
the intermediate stage of bourgeois small-scale ownership. But this 
can occur only in the event of the victorious proletarian revolution 
breakihg out in western Europe before the final collapse of this 
common property — ^ revolution which will assure to the Russian 
peasant the essential conditions for such a transfer, and in particular 
the material means needful to carry out the revolution in his whole 
system of agy culture which is pecessarily bound up with it.* 

TRe.quSlifications were important. It was not suggested that Russia 
could byhci owj^ efforts by-pass the stage of bourgeois capitalism and 
reach socialism by the direct path, transforming the communal institu- 
tions of her feudal past into^he communal institutions of her socialist 
future. What was suggested was that the prolcJ:ariat of the advanced 
countrle.^ -having victoriously achieved their own revolution, would be 
able to carry baokward Russia with them into socialism withefut Russia 
having herself had to tread the capitalist path ; and there was nothing 
illogical about this conception Bnee^urope was regarded as a unit. 
M^rx himself made no public pronouncement at this time. But 
that he endorsed Engels^ view was shown two years later in a letter 
addressed to a Ru^ian journal in reply to an article criticizing him as 
anti-Russian. The /eply denied that he had ever prescribed “ a 
geileraVpath to which all nationj are fatally destined ”, and summed up 
with a negative, but revealing, verdict : 

If llussia continues to trJve>on tjie path which she has been 
folio xAiing^ince 1861, she will be deprived of the fiiflst chance ever 
olfcred history to a naflon of avoiding all the upo-and-downs of 
the capitalist \}rdcr.^ 

The issue was soon tl be complicated*by the emergence in Russia 
of a vigorous g^up of young Marxists, which, splitting away from the 
naro(hiil^s and iii^iiamctrical opposition to them, con^femned th# rural 
jcommune as a mere feudal survival and preached the need for the 
development of capitalism in Russia as the prelude to a proletarian 
rcvojption. 7 ^he leaders of this movemegt, Plekhanov, Axelrod and 

Vera Zasulich, left Russia iTi the late eighteen-seventies and in 1883 

• • 

*" Marx i KiiRcls, Sochineniya, xv, 261. * Ibid, xv, 375-377- 
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founded the Liberation of Labour group in Switzerland. ^ The members 
of this group assumed and continued to assume that the orderly scheme' 
of revolution hid down in the Communist Manifesto applied to air 
countries and tjiat socialism could be reached in Russia only through 
the intermedJi65^e stage of bourgeois capitalism. It caused some bewilder- 
ment that thi^ scheme should apparently be set aside by cine of its 
authors. ^n<February i88i Vera Zasulich wrote to Marx asking for a 
clarification of his view on the Russian pbasant commune." H9W 
embarrassing thfe enquiry was to the ageing Marx is suggested by three 
variants of a long draft reply which remained among his papejt-s. In 
the end he rejected them dl, and contented himself with a brief letter 
explaining that the analysis in Capital based on western conditions, 
where comnmnal projSerty had long disappeared, was not applicable to 
Russia, where such property still survived in the form of Vhe peasant 
qommune. He expressed the convtction that ‘‘ this ‘^commune is a 
point of support for the socialist regeneration of Russia ”, but added 
cryptically that,^ “ in order that it may function as si'ch,Oit would be 
necessary to remove the liarmful influences to which it is exposed on all 
sides ind then guarantee to it normal conditions of free development 
Neither in 1877 nor in 1881 did Marx mention the main qualification 
attached to Engels’s admissiop of 1875 — the hypothesis of a victorious 
proletarian revolution in western Europe. But this omission was 
Vemedied in the following year, when Marx and Engels jointly signed 
the preface to a new Russian tFk'nslalCion of the Communist Manifesto ■ 
and included in it their last joint utterance on Russian affairs : 

The question now is t Can the Russian commune — this already, 
it is true, much impaired form of primitive collt'ctive land tenure — 
pass over directly into the highest, com*inunist»form of land tenure ? 
Or must it, on the contrari’, undergOrthe same process of decay which 
has determined the historical development of the west ? 

The only possible answer to thi^ question at the presentrtime is as 
follows. If ^hc Russian revolution serves as a signal for a workers’ 
revolution in the west, so that the two$.complement each ofher, then 
contemporary Russian land tenure may be a * starting-point for 
communist developwient.3 

The study of these texts suggests the conclusion that Marx and 
Engels in their later years — and Marx perhaps even more flian Engels — 
were Impelled by a human desire to satisfy enthusiastic narodfiik sup- 
porters to place more faith in. the potentialities of the Russian communo. 

* See Vol. I, p. 4. 

* Ma'x i Engels, Sochinentyay xxvii, ii7-ir8 : the rejected* drafts art ibid. 
xxvii, 677-697. 

* Ibid. XV, 60 u 
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than was justified either by Russian conditions or by any r^sonable 
interpretation of the Communist Manifesto or of Capital Marx died 
in 1883. Capitalism continued to develop in Russia, ^nd with it the 
strength of the Marxist group. The narodniks, caugjit in the blind 
allc'y of terrorism, began to lose influence. Plekhanov^ a series of 
brilliant articles and pamphlets pressed home the argJment that the 
peasant coftimune could develop only into bourgeois, npt Into com- 
munist,, forms of social •organization, and that “bourgeois-peasant 
socialism ” could not be the road to communism ; and* at the founding 
congress of the Second International in Paris in 1889 made the 
challenging claim that “ the Russian revolution will triumph as a 
proletarian revolution or Jt will not triumph at all 

The great Russian famine of 1891 once md^e threw the agrarian 
problem info lurid relief. The disaster could be attributed just as 
easily to ^e disintegrating inflijfcnces of capitalism on the peasant 
eoflunuife* as to the inherent backwardness and inefficiency of the 
communal a|rstejp. But, whatever the diagnosis, it^was plain that 
historical processes were at work which could not be reversed. Engels 
beat a quiet retreat from the •oncessions which he and Marx hac>madc 
to the narodniks ten and fifteen years earlier. The^ retreat was registered 
in a lejtcr of February 1893 to the did iiarodnik Danielson, who had 
written to deno>ince the advance of capitalism as the cau:!k; of the 
famine. Engels was in no mind to deny the evils of capitalism. Bu^ 
this was no longer the point. The of^ortunity»of avoiding them, if it 
ha^l ever existed, had been missed. The peasant commune had become 
part of the “ dead past *•, and Russia could not escape her capitalist 
destiny : 

History is the .most cruel of all goddesses. She drives her 
triurnphal chariot over lieaps.of corpse^j, not only in \^^ar, but also 
in times of “ peaceful economic development. ^ 

This griA pronouncement rcsto^edi Russia to a normal place in the 
rcvoluticfiarj scheme of the Chnirnunist ]\fanlfesto, Th? gleam of hope 
which Mar\ and Bngels scerned to have held out of a privileged path 
to salvation was’extinguished ; aftd when in the following year Engels, 
to the occasiort of a rej^blication of his^articlc of 1875, more 
'reluctantly .t^ok* up the challenge, he repeated, without any formal 
change of positih* but with a marked chanj^c of emphasis, that^“ the 
initiative® in sucfi a transformation of the Russian coAmune can come 
•hot from* itself, but e^xclusivcly from the* indi^trial proletariat of the 
wes?t ”, and that “ agrarian communism, surviving from a primitive 
orde/^f society, has never f)roduced of itself anything but 4 ts own 

* Ibid, xlix, 206. 
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disintcgmtion When Lenin began to write in the eighteen-nineties, 
he whole-heartedly followed Plekhanov’s polemic against the narodniks 
and made the diwelopment of capitalism in Russia his main theme. But 
some of the ol(^^ arguments were to reappear many years later, and in a 
very differeift setting, in the controversies about “ socialism in bnc 
country *’ and ihe collectivization of agriculture. 

WhateVe» differences might arise about the path by which the goal 
was to be reached, Marx and Engels never •^wavered on one cardinal 
point : collectivt; large-scale agriculture was an indispensable condirion 
of socialism. It was because the narodniks seemed to offer this condition 
that their theories had been momentarily attractive. In the last year 
of his life, Engels returned to the west in a long article on “ The Peasant 
Question in France add Germany ”, and attempted to answer a puzzling 
question. He argued that the bourgeois revolution, while ‘;t had freed 
the peasant of western Europe from* his feudal status •and obligations, 
had none the less worsened his material and moral situation by depriving 
him of “ the dcj^^ence of the self-administering comi^unenof which he 
was a member ”. He had been exposed to the full blasts of capitalist 
exploitation and been transformed into a future proletarian ”. Why 
then did the peasant., generally regard social -democracy, the party of 
the urban proletariat, as his ivorst enemy ? This was because^ social - 
democrats inscribed in their programmes a policy of ’jiationalization of 
iand which seemed to the peasant to threaten him with the loss of what 
little land he had. 

Engels drew a sharp distinction between small and large proprietors, 
the former predominating ;n France and western Germany, the latter 
in Mecklenburg and East Prussia, with other part,*?, of Germany in an 
intermediate position. As regards the small owpers he frankly stated 
the dilemma : “ We can wi^^ over quickly to our side the mass of small 
peasants onfy if we make them promises which we notoriously cannot 
keep These promises would be, ii?. effect, to release thcm<from rent 
payments and in^iortgages and guarantee them the ownership of their 
land in perpetuity. Social-democrats cdHild not consistently advocate 
a policy tending to perpetuate a system of small ownershiji' w^hicK con- 
tradicted the principfts both of socialism and of efficient production . 
But they need not take the offensive against the small peasant : 

I. ' # . 

In the first place . , . we foresee the inevitably ^uin of the small 
peasant, but ate in no case called on to hasten it by 6m inteiwention. 

Secondly, it is equally obvious that when wc win state power, wt 
shall not think of forcibly expropriating the Anall peasant (whether 
with or without compo isation does not matter), as we shqU be 
compelled to do with the large landowners. Our task in relation 

r * . .. 

* Marx i Engek-, Sochineniya^ xvi, ii, 387, 391-39.2. 
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to the small peasants will consist first of all in transforming their 
private production and private ownership into collective production 
and ownership — not, however, by forcible means, bu^by the method 
of example and by offering social aid for this purpose, * 

As regards large and medium-sized estates employing •fiired labour, 
socialists were natui'ally more interested in the labourers tljan in the 
proprietors. But, even as regards the proprietors, it was rlbt^so much a 
question of destroying them as of “ leaving them to their own fate 
fqr\hey already faced certain ruin from the competition of a more 
highly developed capitalist agriculture in the form of imports of trans- 
Atlantic grain. In any event, the break-up of large estates was not the 
socialist aini : the large proprietor was, according to his lights, a more 
efficient producer than the small peasant. As long ago as 1850 Marx, 
advocating -the ^nationalization of land as part even of a bourgeois 
revplutiqp^ry programme, had proposed that confiscated property 
s"houM remain the property of the state and be converted into workers’ 
colonies, tillAl b}#associations of the rural proletariat w4iich would thus 
enjoy all the advantages of large-scale agriculture ” ^ Engels now 
argued that, just as large-s&le capitalist industry was ripe for the 
transition to socialized industry, so the large capitalist estate could 
becorfi’e til ’ Mj 'ialist collective farm : 

Here the transformation of capitalist cultivation into social 
cultivation has already been fully prepared and can be carried out at 
once, exactly as, for example, in the* factory of Herr Krupp or Herr 
Von Stumm. 

Morco^'cr this larg^scale socialized cultivation would ^ervo as a model 
to the small peasants of the advantages of large-scale cooperative 

enterprjge.3 

The final legacy of Engels ^in the pSasant question •was thus a 
renewed insistence on the principle of large-scale agriculture as a 
necessary ingredient of socialism,^ sftggcs^ion that larg‘-scalc capitalist 
estates wCre iripe for direct conversion into socialist stsfte farms, and an 
atteiTTpt to kad thermal 1 peasant proprietor along the inevitable path 
of collective ownership by mothers of persuasior^ rather than by those 
JSf constraint. *Thcsc ic^as formed the background of the agrarian 
policies of .all social-democratic parties for the next tw'enty years, 
though they di^^ittle to mitigate the lack«of sympathy felt the 
majority^of peasants for these policies. 

* Lenin {Sochineniyc^ xxiii, 308) was afterwardsi to quote this passage in 
defence of the policy of conciliating the “ middle peasant ” (who in Russian 
cond^fi^ns corresponded to Kagels's “ small peasant — the smad-holder 
working for himself without hired laboqr). 

* Marx i pflgels, Sochineniya, viii, 487. * /6iU#cvi, ii, 441-461, 



NOTE D 


WaRKERS* CONTROL ON TJiE RAILWAYS 

The issue of “ workers* control ** as it presented itself on the iailways 
was anomalous in two respects. In the first place, all the mafh 'Russian 
railways were state-owned before the revolutipn, so that the conception 
of a control exercised by the workers over enterprises still operated, 
subject to that control, by their capitalist owners did not apply. Secondly, 
the railwaymen’s union, the largest and most clossly organized of 
Russian trade unions, was unique in including clerical and •technical 
as well as manual workers, so that the practical difficulticjj which arose 
elsewhere when “ workers ** tried to take over factories, were not here 
in evidence. Fortified by these advantages, the railwaymen presented 
to the Soviet Government on the. first day of its existence a formal 
challenge which could not be^ evaded or postponed. The rallwaymen’s 
union eittrusted the management of its affairs to ap executive com- 
,mittee of some forty members (the “ All-Russian Executive Committee 
of Railwaymen ** or yikzhel) (jf whom, at the time of the October 
revolution, two arc said to have been Bolsheviks, two Mezhralontsy , 
and one a non-party Bolshevik sympathizer i the rest were Right and 
Left SRs, ‘Mcn&heviks and independents.^ lake most trade unions 
in which the skilled workers had a predorninant vofee, the railwaymen’s 
union was radical rather than revolutionary. From the momeij^t of the 
October rev*olution Vil^hcl took over fhe administration of the railways 
on its own account and acted as an independent power. Ig short, it^ 
played the rolj^ of a mammqjh fadcory committee exercising “workers’ 
control It rdcognized no political aqfhority, and no kitelest other 
than the professional interest of the railwaymen. 

The challenge waf offered in the*most open and cframatic form on 
the day after the October rclolution at the scdbnd All-Russian CongresV 
of Soviets. At the second and last session of the congreis on October 
zb/N^vember 8,^ 1917, Kumenev had read out the Hs? of the new all- 
Bolshevik Sovnarkom, in which the post of People’s Conunissar foj* 
Communications had h^en left “ temporarily unfilled At the end of 
the proceedings a delegate^pf Vikzhel demanded a hearing, which was 

I 

* The ^ounces for the composition of Vikzhel arc quoted in Bunyan and 
Fischer, The Bolshevik Revoltawn^ H)iy-jgi8 (Stanford^, i934),"p,- 153- 
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refused him by Kamenev from the chair. This led to “ nove in the 
hall ** ; and “ after prolonged negotiations ** it ^^as agreed that the 
delegate should be allowed to make a statement. lie the^j read a declara- 
tion drafted earlier in the day by Vikzhel. Vikzhel adopted “ a negative 
attitude to the seizure of power by any one political party */•; announced 
that, pending the formation of “ a revolutionary sociaMst government 
responsible* to the plenipotentiary organ of the whole rcvt)lutionary 
democracy **, it would take charge of the railways and that only orders 
isswd by it would be obeyed ; and threatened, in the event of any 
attempt to apply repressive measures to railway men, to cut off supplies 
from Petirograd. To this broadside Kamenev could make only a formal 
reply insisting on the sovereign authority of the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets. Another railwayman from the body^f the hall denounced 
\^k:ihel as a political corpse ** and declared that “ the masses of 
railway workers^have long ago turned away ** from it. But this state- 
mc*ht w^^till too remote from the facts to make much impression.^ 
The attitjide (jf Vikzhel went beyond workers’ contjol as commonly 
conceived : it was syndicalism in its most extreme form. Nevertheless 
Sovnarkom was powerless. sThe railways remained in the haftds of 
Vikzhel ; and two days later an ultimatum threatening a general railway 
strike.2^ c'^mnelled the Bolsheviks to entyr into negotiations with the 
other socialist parties for a coalition government. The negotiations 
dragged on, and led to the resignation of a group of Bolsheviks who 
thought that Lenin and Trotsky wet^ taking ^00 stiff a line .3 But, 
after the deadlock seemed complete, negotiations were taken up again 
in the All-Russian Congress of Peasants* Deputies which met in 
Petrograd on November 10/23, ^ 9 ^ 7 - Here, five days*latci*, the agree- 
ment was reached which admitted three Left SRs to Sovnarkom : 
the* agreement was endorsed b^ Vikzhel. and a former member of 
the committee filled the vacant post oT People’s Coffimissar for 
.Communjpations. ^ 

■The compromise with Vikzhel iwcasy, and ^yved even less 
durable fliai^ the governmen| coalition. An all-Russian congress of 
the ntilwaymen’s i/mon was in session at the time of the meeting of 
the Constituent Asseinblv and, at the insistence f)f V’kzhel, passed by 
small majority a voteiof confidence iff the assembly. This was 
intended, antk rdtogniztd, as a challenge to the Bolsheviks and to the 
government. T>b Bolsheviks had now, however, ,tricd out %their 
ground and w^erc ready to meet defiance by action. The rank and file 

# • 

• Vtoroi Vserossiiskii S"ezd Sovetov (1928), pp. 87-90. 

2 Bunyan anti Fisher,’ The Bo\^hemk Hevolutitmf rgiy-igiS (Stanfori^, 1934), 

PP- 

3 See Vol. pp. 108-109, 
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of the r^.lwaymen were more sympathetic to the Bolsheviks than the 
moderates who controlled Vikzhel. The defeated minority seceded 
from the congrfss and formed a rival railwaymen’s congress of its own 
and this congress, having listened to a long political address by Lenin,' 
created its ow;i executive committee (known, by way of distinction; as 
Vikzhedor) consisting of 25 Bolsheviks, 12 Left SRs and 3 independents. 
The new congress and its executive committee at once received official 
recognition from Sovnarkom ; and a member of Vikzhedor,. Rogov, 
became People's Commissar for Communications. It remained* to 
make the new regime effective. To this end the Soviet Government 
now proceeded to invoke the principle of workers* control in order to 
undermine the authority of Vikzhel over railway employees. A regula- 
tion of January 10/^3, 1918, probably the most frankly syndicalist 
measure ever included in Soviet legislation, entrusted the*’administr&- 
^ion of every railway line to a Soviet^^lectcd by the raiiwayvnen of that 
line, and general control over all Russian railways to an All-Russian 
congress of rail^vaymcn’s deputies.^ This new org^izav’on built up 
from below served to destroy the efficient and hostile Vikzhel and to 
substftute the shadowy but friendly Vikzhedor. But it did not become, 
and could not become, an effective instrument for running the Russian 
railways. When the Brest-I, itovsk crisis was over, and it was. once 
more possible and urgent to return to issues of domestic organization, 
<he Soviet Government at length took the matter in hand. A report to 
VTsIK from the People’s Cons*iniss&?t for Labour dilated eloquently 
and in detail on the disorganization and demoralization ** of the 
Russian railways. 3 This was the prelude to a decree of Sovnarkom of 
March 26,^191^, which gave to the Pcople*s Cpmmissar for Com- 
munications “ dictatorial powers in matt.ers relating to raihvay trans- 
port **. The functions of t^e all-Russian congress of railwayn^en were 
apparently limited to the election of the members of the commissar’s 
collegium ; these elections were subject to confirmation by S/)vnarkom . 
and VTsIK, ard the pow^ersof the collegium were limited to an appeal 
to the same two organs against the corpimissar.^ The decree, drastic 

* Lenin, Sochineniyay xxii, 226-242. The congress Lat simultaneously with 

the first All-Russian Cdiigress of Trade Unions in January 1^18 ; but no rela- 
tions seem to have been established between titc two congresses, and it is 
significant of their relative strength and importance, that Leni^ found time to 
address the railwaymen’s eppgress himself, but sent Zino^V v to speak for the 
party at the tradc^union congress. 1. 

* The regulation was published in the official journal of Narkomput*,; 
extracts in translation afc in Bunyan and Fisher, The Bolshevik Revolutiotiy 
igij-igiS (Stanford, 1934), yn. 653-654. 

3 Pf)tokoly Zasedanii VTsIK 4^^ Sozyva (* 920), pp. 44*45* 

^ Shortfik Dekretov i Postanovleivi po Narodnomu Khozyais tvu ’ 
pp. 820-822. 
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though it seemed, was not difficult to defend and justify. ‘*When I 
hear hundreds of thousands of complaints,*’ said Lenin at VTsIK, 
“ when there is hunger in the country, when you see^d know that 
these complaints are right, that we have bread but cannot transport it, 
when we meet mockery and protests from Left commiwiists against 
such mea^Jurss as oyr railway decree ” — and the spt^iker broke off 
with a gesture of contempts The railways were a njicfocosm of 
Russian, industry. They# were, as Lenin said later, a “ key” of the 
ecd^omic situation. The policy adopted in dealing with them was the 
prototype of industrial policy as a whole. Workers’ control successively 
served *t^o purposes. It broke up the old order that was hostile to 
the revolution ; and, wljen pursued to its own logical conclusion, it 
demonstrated beyond possibility of contradiction the need for new 
ftJrms of coAtrol, more rigid and more centralized. 

* Lenin, SocRineniyat xxii, 490. 




LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 

Co^nintern = Kommunisticheskii Intcrnatsional (Coj^munist Intet^ 

^ national). 

Glavk(i) “* Glavnyi(ye) Komitet(y) (Chief Commit tee(s)). 

(!jlaykomtru<J - Glavnyi I^omitct TruJa (Chief Labour Committee). 

Goelro « Gosujarstvennaya Komissiya poT Klektrifikatsii Rossii 

(State Commission for the Electrification of Russia). 

Gosplan -- 5 osudarstvennaya Obshcheplanovaya Komissiya (Stattf 

General Planning Commission). 

• » 

GUM - Gffsuclarstveniiyi Universarnyi Magazin (State Universal 

Store). 

Kombedy = Komitety Bednoty (Committees of Poor Peasants). 

Narkot^fij'. * — Narodnyi Komissariat Finansov (People’s Commissariat 
of*P*inance). 

Narkomprod --Narodnyi Komissgriat Prodovol’stviya (People’s Com-' 

missariat of Supply). 

Nafkomput* —Narodnyi Komissariat Putei Soobshcheniya (People’s 
Commissariat of Communications). 

Narkomtrud - Nar^nyi Komissariat Truda (People’s Commissariat of 
Laboufl. 

% • , • 

Narkomzem - Narodnyi Komissariat Zemledeliya (People’s Commis- 
sariat of Agricultui^). 

NEP =tNovaya Ekonomicheskaya* Politika (^u Economic 

Policy). 

• RSFSR ^Rossifskaya Sotsialisticheskaya P'edgrativnaya Sovetskaya 

Respublika*(Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic). 

Sovkhoz . Savetskoie Khozyaistvo (Soviet Farm). 

Sovnarkhoz - S^et Narodnogo KhozyaisrA (Council of National 
Economy). 

Sov^iarkom =Sovet Narodnykh Komissarov ^(Council of People’s 
•Commissars). 

SR = Sotsial-Revolyutsione* (Social Revolutionary) . 

STO * .-=Sovet il^rud^ i Oborony (C'^uncil oi Labour and Defence). 
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Vesenkh* 

Vikzhel 

VTsIK . 


TABLE 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 

= Vysshii Sovet Narodnogo Khozyaistva (Supreme Council 
of National Economy). 

3:^Vserossiiskii Ispolnitcrnyi Komitet Soyuza Zhelezno- 
r dorozhnikov (All-Russian Executive Committee of Union 
of Railwaymen). 

=Vserossiiskii (Vsesoyuznyi) I'sentiarnyi Ispolnitcrnyi 
Komitet (All-Russian (All-Union) Central Executive 
Committee). 
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1 arshin —2 ft. 4 ins. 

I chervonets (gold) - i £ sterling (gotu). 

I desyatin =2*7 J^cres. 

T pud =36 lbs. 

I sazhen’ =12*7 cubic yds. 
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